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PREFACE. 



In delivering this work to the Public, I do so with undis- 
g^nhled alarm. Though not a first attempt, I cannot boast 
of acquire^ confidence: my first essay has but convinced me of 
the dangers I have to encounter, without affording me much 
encoiiiFag^ment to hope for very general applause. The bark 
however is now launched ; the sails are loosened, and whether it be 
buffipted about at the mercy of the waves, or sail securely to its 
destined haven, I must submit I have ventured a second 
time on an unknown sea, and. must abide by the result of 
my temerity. Yet I feel anxious to deprecate the judgement of 
some partial friends, who have anticipated more information than I 
t^ they will receive j and whose, disappointment therefore will be 
commensurate with their expectation. At the same time I must 
assume the merit of having considered my subject most fully, and 
of having spared no pains to procure every possible record that 
could add greater interest to my work, or justify the favourable 
opinion of my firiends. Still some, I apprehend, knowing the 
advantages I have possessed, may conceive that I have failed in the 
execution of my attempt ; not considering that the superstmcture 
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must be in proportion to the materials employed. Of these mate* 
rials I have had frequent occasions to complain ; not only at their 
extreme conciseness, but also at their want of those striking inci- 
dents which can alone render any history a favourite with the 
Public. I have consoled myself however, that, to the students of 
Indian history, it may not be jdtdgether unacceptable, as it will 
show them what the MabrattaB possess upon this subject, and the 
little hope there remains, failing at the fountain source, of other 
channels supplying additional information. To more general 
readers I can offer few arguments to overcome the irksomeness of 
continually meeting with harsh names, and words difficult to be 
pronounced, or with the minute explanations of ceremonies they 
may not have known, and which are not calculated to excite curio* 
mty or interest. Yet the Mahrattas were once a mighty nation } 
how they rose, and how they fell, may surely challenge inquiry. 

However much I may regret the scantiness of my materials^ 
and the paucity of striking events, I must still congratulate myself 
that my inquiries have not often led me to consult Persian authori* 
ties. None, so far as I can judge, can be more fallacious^ or can less 
requite the diligence of patient investigation. Ferishta, who com- 
posed a general history of India, as well as a particular history of 
the Decan, is almost the only historian who merits the praise of 
impartiality and accuracy. He died before the sera of Mahratta 
independence, and his mantle has not fedlen upon any of his 
brethren. The Mooslim«, of course, view with anin^ostty and 
anguish, the progress the Mahrattas have made in the conquest of 
their fairest provinces ; and which of late years murt have been 
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Aggravated by the bondage of their king, the unfortunate repre- 
sentative of the house of Timoor. From such persons little that 
was favourable to the Mahratta character could be expected. The 
facts they give are garbled and perverted, while the slightest cir- 
cumstance against them is seized upon, and extended to an im-. 
measurable length. Their style is also a subject of just reprdien- 
8ion« Their forced and unnatural images, their swelling cadences, 
and modulated phraseology, are as disgusting to a discriminating 
taste, as they imist be inimical to historical truth. For in a history 
composed in vene, something will be sacrificed to measure, and 
much to rhyme. Although the Persian histories be not written in 
verse, yet they partake of all its faults. They abound in quaint 
similes and forced uitithesis, while the redundancy of their epithets 
distract and bewilder attention. 1£ this judgement to the PersiiEUi 
scholar Beeta harsh, J refer him to the history of the late Nizam 
of the Decan, or, if he object, to the undisputed master of this 
prurient style, the celebrated Abul FaziK 

Not so the Mahratta histories. Their historians (some will deny 
them the name) write in a plain, simple, and unaffected style, coih 
tettt to relate passing events in apposite terms, without seeking 
turgid imagery or inflated phraseology. Excepting in the letter- 
addressed to the Feshva, by the great Mulhar Rao Holkar, no 
attempt is mnde to inake the worse appear the better reason. 
Victory andidefi^t are briefly related; if they pass over the latter 
too hastily^ ibey do not dwell upon the former with unnecessary 
HiinutenesflL Tbcy do Jiot endeavour to bias or mislead the judge* 
ment, but are certainly greatly deficient in chronology and in histo* 

b 
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rical reflectioDs. Whether I haye done juMioe to their irotkft I am 
ftt a losd to determine^ aware of mj own incompeieitcy, and WA 
ignorant of tb'e deficiency of my nuatef iaU. Yet, Without anro^ 
gance, I may assume the merit of having been the fint to f>rtseQt 
the Header with a connected history of the Mahrattaa^ derired 
ffOBl original sources, and sources till lately not known to haye 
existed. I am aware that some portions of Mahratta hiiatory are 
before the Public; none, howerer, derived from Ihtir oWii annab, 
and consequently neither so copious nor 0q> auChmitic. I mention^ 
ivith some repugnlmce, lest it should create an uHdaeexpeetationi 
tiiat I was attached for seven years to the etnbassy at Pooaa^ and 
of course had gteat^ opportuitieB of gainit^riiifQnniatiou upon 
nftai^y points^ than whall jr idl to tiie lot of otkei! petsOila. I ttaft 
thie to exouie the preeumpCioa of my utidertiikittg^ aware that 
I expose tttyself to the oiulrge of baving trifled Iritk ny ttme^ atad 
of llaj^ng lost opportuilaAies not te be rMeveiied* 

The orthography of Asiatic names is a constant source of com- 
plaikiti and fironi persons who possibly Imre 9Ati ttcp^rieuced the 
difficulty of expraning in the Roman chameter the harlh mad 
guttbral soutids of wfaicfa many of the eaalccH vpam are cMi4 
-pcMMsded. On thb head I hate already eitperieaced tine Islsh of 
die crUic, fend tertaimy the instanites he addmMd u»ere feiiflhaemty 
ludicrous; ytt> had be attended td my dedarafckm diat I had 
adopted the system of Mr« Oilebristiy M w^ttUi Ua^ attwtked 
the master and not the scholar, intfae pre0eai>wpKk llmm not 
adtvered to mty tyw^^a^ whetber to bMter poffictte I tfaatt nei 
iiM|utre' 



It may be made an ^tajection that I hare not brought down this 
hirtoiy beyond the year 1773. To this I reply, tha* the hirtoty of 
the Mahrattas since that period, is efficiently known ; that all the 
leading features eamt m a variety «f publiciitioDs ; and that I conid 
not hare written witbovt the ncentibus odiiSy or without strong 
pc«pot9eisioti8/ Bnch being the case, I trnst «o hare made a suffi- 
ewit excttse, eren if the fimt plea sAiould not be admitted. 

I would add, that npon mended jodgementi }f I err not in say- 
ing Bo> there artf some espreisiions I hare wished to alter, but wfnch 
could not be corrected in an errata ; and which, owing to th^ high 
price of printing, could not be otherwise amended; such as, " mild," 
^ faitasii^'' ^ Mofibiisifre*) Hindoos, aad bf^ 
wish expunged. Many terms are ^ised IhMi 'forct of hkbit, without 
the slightest consideration, and sometimes in relation to other sub- 
jects. Thus in regard to the Hindoos, they are usually styled " miW 
or '^ humane,** and certainly afe so in contradistinction to the impla- 
cable and bigottedMooslim; yet, as a nation, unworthy of the epithet, 
when we reflect on their humav ^acriflces and frequent parricides. 
I should have refrained from noticing these venial errors, had I not 
seen the slightest authority, for watit ^hefXeVy pressed into the ser- 
vice of particular peraon*, and iavplved in the sirpport of arguments 
they abhor or contemn. I disdain^ such injustice, and most sin- 
cerely trust that nothing tritl be found ifi this Work inimical to the 
attempt of those good .|Ml>~'who/h*ve -felt it a duty to diffuse the 
light of Christianity among^a benighted and besotted nation, and 
whose reward, as might have been expected^ has been revilings and 
enmity, with derision a?nd contempt. 
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In tlie preface to the second edition of my Tour to Sheerazi the 
name of Mehdi Ali Khan was casually mentioned^ and I ^' doubted 
^^ his knowledge of the ancient language of Persia^ as wdl as his 
*^ reputed virtues." In the first opinion I merely agreed with 
Chardin and Sir William Jones> who deemed it a lost language ; 
and if I had foreseen that the latter opinion would have given the 
uneasiness I learn it has to his surviving friends, I should Imve ab* 
stained from any reflection upon his character, as I find from those 
who Jong knew him, that my opinion was unjust. Should that 
work pass through another edition, the obnoxious piuragraph shall 
beomitted. 

I now deliver this work to the Public, unwUtiug to d^pcecate iti 
judgement, yet ready to siibQiit %o its d^ision. 



ERRATA. 

INige 50, Dele note. 

53« note, fir Bareoa, riodBuraeit 

53, — J,— Ferisht, — Feriihta, 

69, — — Note 8, — Note 9. 

69> line 18,—- Jurudf — Sunid. 

87> -* 7> — Raipi« ^ lUiri. 

104, ~15,— bee, —beet 

119> -.17,^ Zoolpecar, — Zoolfeear. 

135, — 9, -. Bvtal, — BuU. 

198, -i. 8, .. Bijjeen, — Bueen. 

I47f —13,-. Sukbor, — Sobbut. 

151, -.18,. Dfaihoiey — Dbadioft. 

154, —99— they, — tbe. 

196, — 8y Mr.G^mrey— Mr. Gowii* 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 



OF 



THE DECAN. 



CHAPTBR I. 

The Decan or southern part of Hindoostan comprehends latioduetioQ. 
the countries lying south of the Nerbuda and Cutak rivers*. 
A country of such vast extent ; divided by mountains^ man* 
nerS) and religion, and inhabited by a various and distinct 
race of people ; must necessarily have been subject to a num- 
ber of independent chieftajis. But unfortunately , we pos- 
sess no authentic accounts of the !Oecan prior to the Moos- 
lim aera ; nor does it seem probable that we shall ever receive 
any farther information from the fabulous mines of Sanscrit 
literature*. The history of the first ages is replete with alle- 
gory and fable. And where could we find mc^ie, than in the 
narratives of a people who defy all rational chroncdogy; 
whose plains and rivers are sanctified by the manifestation 
of the Almighty ; and whose soil has been dyed with the 

' Rennell's Memoirs, p. 51* 

* Oft]^«ieiai«loigfti«]WiSyIbttf«ak«a^fpok^ aoruiby 

cpiiioBui the Ifast shaken by the publicalk»i of the ist voL of the Ramayana. 

B 



2 HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DECAN. 

blood of monsters, giants, and demons ? Yet we are fanii- * 
liar with the immemorial usages of the East- We know 
them to be nearly the same at the present moment, as in 
the age of Alexander ; and from their science and philoso- 
phy at that period, we may infer the antiquity of their civil 
and political institutions^. But from the inexcusable apathy 
of distant ages, we are abandoned to our conjectures on 
eastern monarchies ; no light directs our anxious inquiries^ 
and no clue is given us to unravd the inexpUcable ma^es of 
Hindoo religion and fabte« , For it is possible that their my- 
thology may conceal real events> and that Kristna or Rama 
were real personages, whose actions have been magnified 
and extended by. the superstitious impostures of the priest, 
and the blind credulity of the people*. 

Bwmtwn of Although wc may not be disgusted with the absurd talea 
of the Hindoo legends, it is to be feared that the Mooslim 
derivation of the Decan will not be found more deserving of 
belief. According to Ferishta, the sou them division of Hin- 
doostan derives its origin from Dekhun, the son of Hind, the 
son of Ham, the son of Noah ; while his three sons, Mhee- 
rut, Kuz, and Telinga, gave their names to three divisions 
of that vast empire. Whatever may have been its wigin, it 

*- The ordinances of MeDa, 8ii{qpo6ed by Sir William Jones to have been^ 
written 1280 years before Christ 

^ Rama was probably the Rameh of Scripture, who ia saidto ftave j^umeyedi 
into the £aat,.aiid the Bacchus of the Gvedou 
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is at any rate of great antiquity ; it was known to the 
Greeks by this appellation*, and some of the towns even, 
afe marked by their writers in a clear and distinct manner*. 

Whether the whole of India was subject to the sovereign 
of Palibothra or Canouge ; or, as is more probable, was 
divided into separate kingdoms ; is very immaterial. The 
gigantic efforts of labour and ingenuity, which still exist in 
the southern parts of India, attest the magnitude of its 
population, and the civilization of its inhabitants. Nor do 
the9e stup^Qudous remains of antiquity favour the hypo- 
thsms of one or two persons, who deny the antiquity of the 
Braniinical faith* Indeed, it fequires teihe degree of obsti^ 
aacy tp lesist the strong evidence of Anion and other GredK 
writers, who diescribe the manners, the ordinances, and the 
dress of the^Indiaas, as exactly and correctly as they could 
be d^u^ted at the plresent moment^ Such a conformity 
in religion and manneiB would favour the opinion of an uni* 
versal monarchy, if it were not disproved by past and present 
experience. 

' Near thb city (Barygaza) the continent stretched down southerly, wherefore 
k Witts cflllM S^akkiabades, ft^ Dakan in the languid of die countiy signifies 
South. 

^ See Lieutenant Wilford's Essays (Asiatic Researches, VoK III.) on Barygaza, 
^present Brooch, and Tagara, now Doulutabad-^the most interestSng and 
most authentic of his numerous productions. 

^ For the conformity of the ancient with the present race of Indians, consult 
RobeitsoB's Dissertation and Mr. Maurice's Indian Antiqtuties. 

b2 
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gitentof the Xke ]Pecan» whidi we have staled to be all the ooaatiy 
south of the Nerbuda and Mahan«[dee or Cutak riven, iias 
often chasged its bouodanes ; isaoAh mow ooaaidered as ex- 
tending only from the Nerbuda to the Toombudra rivers. 
In its more exteeded de&utioii it comprises six soobahs or 
provinees; Gandesh, Berar, Maharasht* Telingaoa, Bak- 
ghat, and Beejapoor ; with a sea^bast ^sAendii^ ifrom the 
Cutak rtver, lo Cape Comorin, ami thence «in its tvscstera 
side to Baroach. Its priodpal rivers are the Nerbnda and 
Taptee, which fxtll into the aea atiBaroadh aad 3orat j Mad 
the Qodarecy, Kishnat aui Gsveri, which diwubqgue on th^ 
o^Mnite coast of Oovonaitdel. A xast chain of mcmnialtts 
skirt the 8e»<NM»taft a distance ^(un forty to « hundred 
anfesy wstil it«f>prtoches Bangalore^ wiien takiBg a m<»e 
vesteily dkection» it joins die lofty tanj^ <tf ^Ub wluch rtm 
fiom Cape Comorui to Ajmere, and theac^ skirt the great 
sandy desert. Two other cbainftof U^i mtcrseof <lie conli^ 
aent extending from West tio £ast^ ^amaag the soorces of 
^ Godtuvmy and Tapti fivers. 

•nd* ^ta^' ^® ''*^*'» c^^t®» ^^^ productioiiis of such an empire, 
'^"*- must depend upon a variety of cironmstsmces. Thecousto^ 

below the hills grows chiefly rice ; while dry grains and- 
cotton are produced on the upper provinces. Its manu- 
factures consist principally in cloths, but not of that soft 
texture which so distinguishes the productioBS of Bei»gal. 



Lto iangua^es are Malabar mad <}ii&areese below' the moun- 
taiaa, and Ttdin^ an^ MahraUa above. Ite i^igion wa» 
tluil of Scahna, wliik all its languages were denized 6001 
the Sanacnt^ 

A nibnbeir «f ^sxc^ptiqus mwt of, course exist to aot jgaiM^ Exception -, 

'Jym. 

19I a 49«ii»!if>tip«.. Among tbos^ -it-lHcfa .deMvirc iaottoe «io 
the J JOB, and their stup^xdiMis.BBHMMinibots.cf tdaiatrf: a 
people who are doubtless the aborigines of India, and 'who 
fiignik iMf uwayfoUng ttncouir a^ind; fke Bfainini rwitfa 
iilHUlddaish«d«fM4V Biitvi'AhiDei.iainaddAiooampaai 
9k iTK^k ttpcm. tfie yittow mtU ytho iahabit tUs vairt; einpiiR^ 
Ihotr hlstecy ii|iditligioB>.t>otk hi|^daKr\ri*g.of atto&ti^ 



A jhort dbrt^att, hoiravdr» of the histbiy of tl» Dccta» Hutoiyof the 
DMnrt ftai qC being waefii]; as othtrwise H wmM Ibfc.asf- 
tremd/ dtfflodlt» if iiot altegether imposaihle, do ajtopidieiil 
tbe hiatorj of tihe Mahratitlis, which is so intimately bkeodod 
and otanected with the Mooslim dynasties in die Decaft. 
Nor is it altogether uiuntCNstiiig to cantemplate the tise aad 
ftU.of flbutishiiig idnigdoass, or to traoe a similar coima 
vitrrctoUi loadi^ to tbe same sure and fotal tenttiaatioD.. 

' The Jyns ooDQmence tbeir address to the Creator by praying him to shower 
down curses on the Bramins. See an account of the Colossal Statue In fVyei^s 
"ntaTels, and the more mteresdng account of ^nar history and i^gioa in the 
ninth Tohmie of Asiatic Keseardies. 



a msiomcAh aKEVOH op hib obcan* 

SlSui "^^^ Decan, in the earliest age of histary^ w|h divided 
under several indepaident Hindoo governmehts* Koci 
Chund formed that of Koolburga; Raja Meer Chund, that 
of Meritch ; and Beeja Chund, the more celet»mted and 
more permanent gQvernment of Beejanugur. Beckrama- 
jeet, famous in fable and romance, and whose reign foi^s a 
ebxmological «ra% resided at Oojyn, and was skin by Su- 
labfaun another independent chieftain. 

Ift^iTvXt ^^^ Twh^ of the Eajah of Dei^hur^ or Dswdutaba^^ 
•ftheMoguis.^^^,^^^^ the avarice of Alia Ood Deen, ^ho easily ob* 
tiaiipd permission fnnn Saltan Ferose Shah to invade thai 
kingdom. Ilie Ri^ was speedily subdued ; but he was 
revenged cm his Mooslim conquerors, for his^iidhes sed^ioai 
the Mooslim troops; and the Sooltan was deposed, and 
succeeded by the fortunate and crafty Alia Ood D^eb. The 
new Sooltan did not abandon his views upon tiie BeoMU 
In ld09, his army met with a severe reputsei before Waran*^ 
gole, the capital of Telingana; but being soon reinfbiiced; 
the unfortunate Ludder Deo was obUged to pmohase a 
peace by the payment of vwt sumd of nuooey, and by con- 
senting to become tributary to the throne o^ Delhi. Ruton* 
poor, md Chitore, two strong^ic^ds in Ajnme, were libewise 
reduced ; and a mosque was even erected on the holy ground 
of Eameswur. 

' Fifty-six years before the birth of Christ. 



Tho Mogiite, t^ho imd tasted the sweets of plunder, atid Mbits of the 
whose a^'Biice was by no means satiated by the riches they h^'jIJ^^* 
liad already acquired, made annual incursions into the De* 
can* Their insatiable cupidity was cancealed, though by no 
means initigatedv hy their fanatical zeal for conversion; 
and.wfadle they enridi^ themselves, they thought they bc^ 
came acceptable to Heaven^ by destroying the inaages and 
temples iidiidi seemingly d^iied the unity of the Godhead. 
Of their ravages and plund^ we have a tedious and dis- 
gustiBg sdetail ; but of the success of their religkms zeal we 
Imvenott the slightest account Bmtal force was however 
their principal, if not sde argument ; and death ot* canver* 
motk was the otily choice left to the DEuserable and trembling 
captive. Few circumstances can more strongly mark the 
difierence between the religion of man, and the religiou^^ 
of God,, than a comparison between the intempemte and 
jtihiiman efforts of the Mooslim^ with the steady and 
earnest labcmrs of the^ Chfistian. There is not m the black 
catalogue of human enoimitiei, one which, under the mask 
of religion, they did not frequeatly ccNOimit. Towns and 
cities, nay, whole provinces,, were extirpated, because the 
unofiending inhabitants had not heard the name of Ma^ 
homet, or hearing, had not instantly believed. All their 
bad passions were caUed into action; and under the cha- 
racter of reformers they outraged human nature. We 
know not the extent of their success^ yet it seems prcpos^ 
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teroui to de^j it. fear inust faainB €|)eiMQd! ii|K|i a. j|reat 
mabj; ii^rest upon others; wiiite thfe oftpnog c^f tbiw 
HMck)a sUtTes, were oi eoime eduoatid io 1^ tdigloii Md 
Mahomet. Although the seal of the Mobshm was seldom 
retrained witdiin any boiinds^ the txeatmeiit of liai slaYes 
and converts is not unworthy of' oar imitation. 3at their 
attiactioiis, as well as their vdigioii, were ef this wodd^ 
£rery induoement of w^alth^ iKwiour, and pronotioii, wcM 
offered to the Hindoo conyert; he was receiised into the 
bosom of society, and was dtemated aboiw the heada o£ faof 
fottnerassociates* It would be idle to deny die strength 
t^ these incentives upon UbiB minds of a peojple, pot stroi^^ 
confirmed in the tenets of an absurd supersititioft* 



Widely dififerevt is the aituatteii of the Chmtiannnnk 
aff. He cannot hold oot the hive of worl<My honoioa^ad 
worldly advantages ; hi& own condition sufficiently dedates 
l^t he has no teitnpoial ridm to dispense ; while his p«&- 
cepts and exhortations tend to> diminiiii that seif^esre 
which is inseparable iroin ourMl^n naturet, He noh only 
makes them to be despised of otiliers, bitt also to despise 
themselves ; to be obgects for tibe titow pointing finger ^ 
scorn ; to be either considered madmen or impostors. Yet, 
If great their trials, still greater their privileges* He wIm 
seriously believes, cannot be greatly affieded by the deii- 
sion or cont^npt of the world; his hopea«« mA^axdcm 
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earthly things ; the trial is but for a season, the reward 
eternal. That the progress of conversion has been 
slow, no one wiU deny ; yet sufficiently great to encourage 
hope, and to stimulate exertion. Great prejudices may, 
and possibly do, exist in the minds of the natives of India 
against the propagation of the Gospel ; but that these pre- 
judices are invincible is manifestly wrong, when the Seeks 
are a ]iumi»Y>us body composed both of Mooslim and Hin- 
doo converts, and when the Gosaeens; admit no Bramin into 
their society, who does not abjure his supremacy* But 
have not prejudices existed in mott countries? and had 
they, ini all ages, beea equally respected^ in what a lost 
condition should we have r^ouiied I The least we can do 
if to attempt, with all prudence, to extend those blessings 
which we have recdved ; trusting in Providence to sanctify 
our feeble efforts, and waiting for the expected tune when 
the glad tidings of the Grospel shall be preached without 
oppositioQ to all nations, and wl^n ^^ his knowledge shall 
^ cowa iAke earth as the waters corer the sea/' I shall be 
accused of having unnecessarily introduced a subject which 
bore little relation to the history of the Decan ; and I will- 
^S^y ple^ g^lty to the charge. Yet, considering how 
the subject has been introduced, and how attacked, any 
attempt to vindicate so good a cause may be tolerated even 
by those who hold contrary sentiments. Besides, seeing 
the opprobrium which rests upon tlwse who esteem it aduty 
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to difiuse the light of Scripture among distant nations, I 
conceive it right, not merely to wish them success, and be 
ashamed to acknowledge it, but boldly to avow the obliga- 
tion, and, as far as my means may extend, aware of what 
may be said, to promote the cause. 

We now resume the thread of our history, Hirpal Siiigh 
attempted to resist the Mooslim invasion, but was-defeated, 
taken prisoner, and flayed alive, for resisting the destroyers 
of his country (A. D. 13l6.)< The fortresses o{ Bidur and 
Warangole were successively taken^and with their faU, snmk 
the two principal Hindoo d3naa8tie8. The Mobslims had 
now pushed tiieir conquests so far into ihe Decan, a& to eii^ 
tertain serious intentions of subjecting Ae wfaolb to their do* 
minion. But as it wd» required that the wretched inhabit^ 
ants should be overawed by a formidable army, and vigOTOus 
1324. government, Tughhik Shiah detea:iiiined on ranoving die 
seat of government to Douhitabad ; the residence of former 
Rajahs, and still remarkaUe for itd wonderful excavation8^\ 

CMwjiracj^of The authoHty of the Mooslims was frequently resbted ; 

and at length tliey were «itirely driven out of Ae Decan. 

1344. Moohummed Tughluk Shah did not abandon the design of 

subduing the whole of the Decan ; his vkrws however were 

'• See an exact account of these wonderful excavations in the sixth volume of 
die Asiatic Reaeafdies; I have been iofincmed fadvravav 1^i»T^ p«n9B6|. HmX 

the drawings are extremely defective* 
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entirely defeated by the treachery of his nobles, who con- 
spired against him; and, choosing a sovereign by lot, founded 
an empire, which rivalled in splendour and possessions its 
parent state. 

Ismael was the envied chieftain whom de9tiny selected to Elect a king. 
found a new kingdom ; he was unequal to the task, and was 
obUged to correct the bUndness of fortune by resigning his 
kingdom to Hoosun, a young noble who had just defeated 
tiie royal armies. Koolburga was chosen to be the capital 
of this new empire^ to whicb^ in the course of a few years, 
he, by the wisdom of his policy and the Vigour of his arms, 
added all the conquest! which had been achieved in the 
Decan by the government of Delhi* Hoosuii was of ob- 
scure birth, «nd had passed Im early years in the service of 
a Bramin, called Katigoh. The Bramin, observing some^ 
thing unoolnmoa. in his cdooacter, excited his ambition by 
prognostics of future greatness. Hoosun did not neglect 
his former patron ; he itiaa plaeed at the head of the trea^- 
sury, and his name jcmied with the Sooltan's to all the royal 
edicts* Hence this dynasty obtained the name of Bah- 
munee. Whether the new Sookan did ihir to gratify the 
expectation of aa ittdulgcnt* maater, or to conciUate his 
Hindoo subjects, is not known : Kaagoh was the first Bramin 
who held an appmntment tuotder a Mooslim government ; 
but their talents and abilities in ^nance ever ailer ensured 
them the preference over the MoosUm competitors. 

c2 
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Death of Hoosun, bv the title of AUa Ood Deen, enjoyed a peace- 

Hoosun and 

M^i^med ^^^^ reign of eleven years, and was succeeded by his son 
^^^^* Moohummed. He was engaged in a long and troublesome 
war with the Roy of Telingana, which ended in his entire 
subjection. The boundary of the Mooslim kingdom was 
extended to Golconda, and the Roy became a vassal of that 
increasing power. The king, relieved from danger and dif- 
ficulty, resigned himself to an uninterrupted course of plea- 
sure ; and at one of his middight revels, recompensed the 
singers and dancers by an order on the treasury of Beeja- 
nugur. The Roy resented tke indignity with a becoming, if 
an impolitic spirit The messenger was seated on an ass, 
paraded through the streets, and dismissed with the utmost 
ocmtem{^ to his dissohite master. Not content with tiik 
public expression of his indignation, the Roy assembled his 
army, carried the fortress of Moodgul by storm, and put aH 
13(55. the garrison to death- Moohummed was overwhehned with 
rage aad vexation, and, in the phcensy (^ hb wrath, made a 
solemn vow never to return until he had expiated their 
deaths in the blood of one hundred thousand Hindoos; 
He crossed the Eastna in the face of the enemy, who was so 
much intimidated as to seskd off his heavy baggage. Moo^ 
humjned then attm^ked tlieir csamp, and, according to report; 
put seventy thousand persons to death. At the conclusion 
of the rains he advanced with a battering-train against 
Adoni, and crossed the Toombudta. Finding that the ene<- 
my was advancing, he detached a. lai^ body a^inst hm 
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under Khan Moohummed, which would have been entirely 
defeated) but for the seasonable arrival of the king, with a 
body of three thousand horse. The Mooslims rallied, 
charged, and were victorious ; when a scene of massacre 
and butchery ensued too horrid to relate. 

Moohummed immediately laid siege to Beeianugur, the SicgcofBc*- 
enemas capital, but finding it too strong recrossed the 
Toombruda. The Hindoos pursued, and lulled into security 
by superior numbers, and a fabricated report of the king^s 
death, abandoned themselves to feasting and revelry. They 
were aroused the next morning by the groans of the wounded 
and dying, and the shouts of the victors. Ten thousand of 
liie enemy were slain, and immense riches were found in hk 
camp. Kishen Roy, subdued by misfortune, sought for 
peace; and on his consenting to satisfy the singers and 
dancers, a treaty was immediately concluded, which, among 
other articles, stipulated that regular troops only were to be 
treated as enemies, a humane regulation which obtained for 
a considerable period. The king, rejoiced at his success, 
exclaimed in the fervency of his gratitude, " Praises be to 
God, what I ordered has been performed ; I would not let a 
light wopd be recorded of me in the pages of time :"" thus 
preferring the gratification of an intemperate act, to the 
Mves of many thousands of his feUow-creatures. 

The Sooltan did not enjoy a Iwg repose. It Was broken-^^|g^ « ^* 
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upon by rebellions in Boglana, and Mheerrut, which he Booa 
suppressed. On his return to Coolburga he issued orders for 
the extermination of numerous hordes of banditti, which 
infested the Decan; and we may form some estimate of 
their numbers, on finding that, in the course of a few months, 
a pyramid of heads, to the amount of eight thousand, was 
erected at Coolburga, as a monument of the royal justice. 
He died in 1374 : and, after the gratification of every sensual 
passion, the slaughter of five hundred thousand persons, and 
the ruin and depopulation of the Camatic, acknowledged 
from the grave, " All is vanity/' 

Mujahid Moohummed was succeeded by his son Mujahid Shah^ 

who was engaged in a severe warfare againat the HindooSi 
and which, as usual, terminated in favour of the Mooslinw* 
He was assassinated by tiis unde Daood Khan in lS77f who 
was murdered after a short but guilty reign of one month. 
His successor Mahmood was a prince of a naild and gentle 
disposition, and who contrived to pass a IcHig reign without a 
foreign war. Indeed, it required little more than the di»« 
positicm to do so ; fof the Mooslims, impelled by a spirit of 
ambition and wild fanaticism, have, till of late years^ been 
always the aggressors. Mahmood passed his days in the 
seducing and refined pleasures of Uteratiire : he was a scho- 
lar, a good poet, and a liberal patron of learned men. The 
celebrated Hafiz, the Anacreon of Persia, had actually em- 
barked for his court ; wbo^ alarmed at the sea, he reknded 
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and excused himself in the following Ode to his friend Fyz 
Oollah Unjoo. 



« 



The breeze of my garden is not to be purchased by 
the possession of the worid. 

^^ My companions rebuked me, and said, Quit this spot: 
what whim has possessed thee, that thy cell is not valued P 

" Yonder royal crown, on which is set danger rtf life, is 
an alluring object, but liot worth the risk of death. 

" From my desire of pearls, the danger of the sea ap- 
peared of little compute : but I was deceived ; one wave is 
not to be appeased by treasures of gold. 

*^ Is niy heart dispirited in the assembly of friendship ? 
The gildings of art are not worth a cup of generous wine. 

" If Hafiz retires from the world content with a little, 
hundreds of pieces of gold are not worth a moment's vex- 
ation.^' 

Such, according to tl^ hiftmian Ferishta, was the ode 
which Hafiz sent to his friend Unjoo ; his biographers tran- 
scribe another ode, as superior in spirit, as it is in poetry". 

II a Wine and pleasure were wanting: what foHy k thb ! I brought them ta 
the table of the wanUm. OftheeonsecjiieQoelcareiiot. 

« Buret 
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Mujahid Shah died in the yeiar 1395, after a reign ci 
twenty years, and was succeeded by his son, who was soon 

^ Burst your fetters, and do not think of heaven ; for the science of the astro- 
nomer mil not solve die problem. 

^^ Do not be astonished at the reverses of Fortune; she is acquainted with a 
thousand such changes* 

^ Receive the bowl with respect; it is composed of the dust of Jumshyd, of 
Bufamun, and Cobad 

*^ Who knows where Kaoos the Kyanian is gone ? who knows what is become 
of the goblet of Jum ? 

'^ But I see, in emulation of the lips of Sheereen, that the tulips bloom fresh 
upon the grave of Fnrhad : 

^ The tulip b acquainted with the feithlessness ol the world ; for, from tfie 
time it blows till it dies, it holds the cup in its hand 

^ Come, come, let us drink wine ; peihaps we may arrive thus at the end of 
our desires. 

^ The morning-breeze of Mooseelay, and the waters of Rodoiabad, will not 
permit me to travel 

^ Whatever Hafiz has auSered is past : free, I pray^ other lovers from sudi 
dreadful calamttie&.^ 

The object of this beautiful ode, unhiqipily obscured by one or two puerile 
thoughts, is to sliow as delicately as possible, that princes receive immortality at 
the hands of poets. 

Neque, 
Si charts sileant quod bene feceris, 
Mercedem tuleris. Quid foret Ili» 
Mavordsque puer, si tacitumitas 
Obstaret meritis uivida Romuli ? 
Ereptum Stygiii fluctibus .£acum 
Virtus, et &vor, et lingua potentium 
Vatum, divitibus consecrat insulis. 
Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori : 
Ckelo Musa beat« 

The Persian kings are forgotten, while Furhad, apparently obscur^ lives im* 
mortalized in poesy. 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi J aed opmes iUachryoiabilfii 
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after bUoded, and deposed by a Turkish slave. His brother^ 
after a short reign of five months, was also dethroned by his 
linde FeroEC'Shah. 1397. 

'F&oze Shah was remarkable for his afiability, gene- 
rosity, and learning. He lived with his nobles rather as a 
companion than sovereign, strictly forbidding their intro- 
ducing two subjects ; afiaiis of state, and I'^narks upon 
an absent person. His haram was filled with Arabians, 
CircassKtns, Georgians, Ruslaians, Afgans, Bengalees,* Gu2<p 
rateies^ Telenganefes,'and Mbaratins, with all of whom, it 
is said, hie could converse in their own language. He 
also read the Bible; but perhaps it may provoke a 
smile, to heax, that fab preference to the Koran arose 
6rom' iAxe prohibition of wine and the seclusion of women. 
Nor caa it be admitted, that he derived much benefit from 
his reading, on finding him consenting to the assassinatioi^ 
of his enemy the Roy of Beejanugur. Devul Roy was glad i3g«. 
to pjofchase ia peacfe at the price, of fOut huitdred thousand 
pounds, and the king's arms were then directed against 
the strong hilly country of Goandwara^, which he entirely 
subjected. ; 

Urgcntur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carint quia vate sacro. 
Hafiz thus gtrftly u^iiiiUKte^ tkat had he acceded this invitatic^, he wouU 
have coxiferred^ ra^ther than have received, a iavour,^and was consequently always 
at liberty to decline it. 

'^^ See ^ a^^owt of tl^ t^pimto^ atvi At$ inhabit!^ 
vol. 7. 

D 



llftKHMr bad, 6t this period, prepared for hU IndiAii espe^ 
1401. diliofA ; ^tid Ferose «e«t ab amt>a«9addr to ooneUki^ the 
Tartar conqueror. His embassy and presents ivtre received 
-with attention and kindness, and the rude barbarian requited 
hiffl with the sovereigmtj of the Decan, M^vra, vai 600- 
Cferat. 

inuptkm of 'DcvTal Roy, ioftgeiM of past misfortunes, had itdUy in* 
vaded this Mooslin territory. Enamoured vilh the reported 
beauPties of « vitgia tgf Mood;gii}, the -Roy hwiegtd that ^h*^ 
tress ; but irab, as usua^, defeated, and obliged to pufdxaitt 
a peace by a frcdi contribution nf fear hiUMJh^d thouKind 
pomids, » vast fqutmttty erf peaids, fifty elepbants, sad two 
thousand akves. But the most disgraceful condition tiras, hit 
being tib1^|ed (to give -his daughterr in marriage to the king: 
a condition subversive off ev«r> tenet of hisrifigiott, and a 
,406. (xroof of the-most eompiete subjugalaon. 

He again nmided Goandwara, vAAdh he laid wasfte, aii4 
returned wit^ a large booty. In 1417 the king sustained « 
severe defeat from DeMrul Roy, w1k> had invaded his kingdmn, 
and spread his devastations wherever he marched. Ute 
Sodltan at length drove him beyond the fipontier; but mis-> 
Ibrtune had broken his spMt, and had brougbt on a linger- 
ing disorder. His last moments w^re imbittered by the 
vefed^on of hit tnother. He -died alter a leigB -of twetity> 



five years and «0Rie monUw, and was succeeded bjf liis 
l^other. 

Ahmed Shah eonnnenoed bia teiga by attacking Dewul Jj;^^,^. 
Roy, who had been joined by the Raja of Warangole. 
The Mooslima crossed the Toombudra, and surprised the 
en^ny's camp. Dewul Roy, in the confusion which, ensued, 
was Dnade pnsoner, but not being recognised made \m eaoafie* 
The Scoltan, who aspired to the character of a Mooslim saint» 
broke the bumaoectNnpact ccwduded between the^jwo &ta.^» 
Men, womeni and cbildren* w«re iavqlved 49 on^ fff^naisr 
euous slaughtcer; aad whe{ievei"be imogi^ad that twepty 
tbousaad Hindoos bad been slain, he celebrated th« horrid 
massacre by a festival of three days. Five thouaand Wa^ 
doos, enraged at his cruelty, devoted themselves to rid the 
wodd of such a mwJst^. l^ey wwe oii the point of suc- 
ceeding in their wishes, having surprised and surrounded tb^ 
king, when tbey were attacked by a fresh force» and beate,n 
^ the field, Peivul Boy was now besieged in his capital, 
b«l ott hi^ coooenting to pay the arraars of tribute, a pt^m^ 
was ence wore established. 

Ahmed Sh$k wrattfrf hi»self of this opportunity to atr Death. 

1421« 

tack thj» K^ of Waiangple* who was ^Ot and his capital 
tnk^n. On his return fn>m 9» expeditioai into Malwa, be 
fmaded tfvs eity of Abmedabad; wi^* howevQFt si^ill 

d2 
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retains the name of Bidur, being built on tiie siteof that 
celebrated city. He then carried his arms into the Kokun ; 
and even made a conquest of the island of Bombay : but in 
1429- the end was obliged to relinquish his conquests. 

SuitanAUaood Sultau AUaood Dcen II. succeeded his father, who died 

Deea. 

in 1434. It being the usual ambition of a new sovereign to 
distinguish himself by conquest, the unfortunate Roy of ^Bee* 
janugur was again attacked, and again oHiged to purchase 
1437. a peace by heavy contributions. A large force was also sent 
against the* province of Candesh, under tiie command of 
Mulikbot Toojar, who destroyed Boorhanpoor, the capital of 
that provihce, and defeated Nuseer Khan i& sev^^l en^ 
gagements. 

Hie Raja Dewul Roy, mortified at his constant iosses and 
anxious to discover the cause, convened a general assembly 
of his nobles. He inquired of them the occasion of such 
constant discomfiture. Some attributed it to a decree of the 
Almighty; who, according to the Shasters, had given supe- 
riority to the Mooslims for thirty thousand years. Others^ 
more rationally, attributed it to superior cavalry, and to large 
bodies of archers. The Raja on tbb new-modelled his arany ; 
and thinking himself sufficiently strOnig, crossed the Tobm- 
budra, and surprised Moodgul. Upon this succeiss he'de* 
tached his sons^ against Rachore and Bi&capoor, encamping 
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himself with the body of his force, on the banks of the Kistoa. 
Allaood Deen marched against him with an army of one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men. At first he was unsuccess- 
ful, but at lengdi he succeeded in defeating the Hindoos, 
and compelled the Raja to sue ibr peace. A treaty was 
soon concluded, and Allaood Deen, upon his return, became 
as remarkable for his voluptuousness and inattention to 
business as he had: before been moderate and indefatigable; 
He built a palace called the Abode of Bliss, where he spent 
his time in the society of one thous&nd. beautiful wamen« 

MulikootToojar h|id spread tfie-terrorof the king's arms 
over the trhole of the K6kun ; and for the preservation of his 
conquests, had raised the fortress of Juner. Being persuaded 
by a petty Raja, Whom he had subdued, to attack Soonda, 
Jie iJEishly entered the w^ody and mobntamous oonntry in i4s3. 
that neighbourhood, and was cut off with the whole of his 
party. The king died in the year 1457 of a mortification in 
his foot, after a reign of twenty-five years. He was succeed^ 
ed by his son Homaioon. ■ ; ■. ■ • 



The natural cruelty of HcnnaidoB's temper>w«s aggravated Homaioons 

•. L II- 1 • 1 1 1 excewive 

by a rebedUion which UrMuB 'Ottt •upon his acoeissidn to <ti)Kr.«»«i'7- 
throne. He was recalled to hisiCiqiiftaMa^'adbdiercoA^pij.^ 
racy, headed by his brother, and Yusuf Turk, who were, 
h0«eve£,<8ODn fikibdiied. &dieTed<>frotninsiean»]iis^dispo- 



.sitioii assumed ite natural beut. Stales w^re set up in die 
market-place; furious elephants and b^ista of prey were 
stationed at diff<^rent parts of the square ; and nt otherti 
caldrcms of scalding oil and boiling water. l%e tjrant^ 
seated in a balcony, glutted his sight with the spectacle of 
his brother being thrown before a furious tiger, who lore hiiBi 
to pieces^ Yusuf Khan, with seven of his friends, was 
treated with more knity. They were beheaded before him, 
U5$. but their innocent femilies^wiere violated and textured in the 
courts of his palace. Not content with the common me* 
thods, he invented new modes of torture ; neither the young 
Aor the old, woOten nor children, e^itaped hia relentless fury. 
Seven tiiottsand persona are computed to have suffenod by 
evtey kind of tottuw bis ingenuity could invent. Hk cvuelty 
and lutjit; knew no bounds. Betrothed virgins were torn 
from the arms of their impatient husbands, and sent bade 
d^e^wered to thehr houses. Bnt, to use the words of the 
Pfersi^n ltt9torian» *^ the Almighty took pity on the sufferii^ 
of his people, and listened to the complaints of the wretched.''^ 
He died in 1460 ; or, according to others, was killed in a 
fit of intoxication by one of his own servants : a death more 

4 

suitable |o the enonnity of his conduct. He raigMd three 
jWRra and a bal^ and was succeeded by his eon Niisam Shah* 
a ohyd >of Gq^ yeara <tf age; 

^^^^>>^' The iMflghbotnihg powers seiaed the oppoiiufitey<)£attaoiE. 
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iHg a kiqgdoiB iftthe kands of a minor, and governed by a 
wwaan. Tbe Boy of Orbsa adFaooed uriitliia ten miieft of 
Ahmeda^bad, bttt waa attacked and forced to netn^t. Kliaju 
J«^B Imng MjMMi hit fear> dnd he vmif^ad io {Minaiwae a 
peace by 1^ payneot of a lai^ sum of money. Tim affiur 
was M^atotAf tenainated, bvfotut hut wmt jawiadsd by Soolteu 
MahfDood of Malwa. I^e young king put himself at tba 
head of his army, and a general action soon ensued. Both 
ivings of the enemy were broken, but Sultan Mahmood still 
tnamtainied his ground. Khaju Juhaa dtea charged ; tmfor- 
toBOtely im elephant became uagorenMble, aiftd i!t» 0ec»- 
nies^misskigthe r&ysA 8(tatidard,ABd,aHdabMidoiied a vktory 
' tiiey had gained to the Sooltaii <^ Maiwa. Mahmood im- 
ttediatdy sat down befell the capital, tf^dk UMist have ^^ieti 
had 4)0t his own teniic^ies be^n iavaded by an ^tmiy htm 
GcKMserat. He raised the siege, atid siiffsi«d i&cradHile hard- 
ships on his mart^. In OouodWMa he lost twi^e ^usaad 
men fpMA i^Eitigueand ibirst. 

SooltftQ MalNnio(id,apeii Ins Apstentranoe «M6the DtttMia, g^^«^ •' 
had treated the inhabitants with the greatest cruelty; but (tie 
instant he entertained hopes of achieviiig a conquest, his 
conduct became as remarkable for moderation and justice as 
tt had been before distinguished Ibr fapine «nd outrage. 
Among other things, he <carned ivoodea ^hmaes filled %iih 
eulh, on whkh he gk^w Ms vegfltablsss ihttilie tiught iK>t de- 
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prive the inhabitants of the smallest part of. their propertjr. 
At the siege of Ahmedabad, he applied to Shumsood Deen 
to know, where hb might purchase re^stobles, agc^ably t6 
the law, at a high priee# The holy man had the resolution 
and good sense to tell him, that the person who destroyed 
the houses and possessicms of others, and at^ded to the 
minutest observances of theia}^^ was not only a fool but a 
hypocrite. 

SS^hih ^^' Ni?am Shah died as he was ott the eve of cd^brikting his 

^^^' xBarriage^ and w^ succeeded by Mo^bummed .Shial^a ohild 

of nine, years of age. Nothing material ocfcurred in the 

-young king's reign until 1467, when an anoy was sent again^ 

.Kuileh^ a fortress belquging to the. SooltAH of MaJivra^ a^d 

.which WW fupt taken ^wi^qut much, tf public. The «np8 of 

.the ]^axaeoee;s;9vereigns were still epiployed in the Kokun; 

ih^y.gradwMy subdued Khak^h w4 goQi^gwriand ^ leogtlii 

a capture was made of Goa. The. .Roy pf Bct^.ugur did 

1472. not resign so valuable a possession without a struggle. Per- 

^n^ governor of BaJgao^,'^t9€ki9<t it; hisfown fort was 

jimmedi^itely besieged^ ^dt after a de^pemte resistance, 

.t^euv * i 

Fimine. A famine having raged in the Decan two yearsi the Roy 

of Onree?h seized this occaision to assert his independence ; 
and havmg united hiowelf with tbe Jtoy of Orispft, pfep^fpd 
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to resist the royal arms. Mohummed Shah, incensed at his 
treachery, headed his army, and carried slaughter and devas- 
tation up to the gates of his capital. The Roy soon con- 
cluded anf ignominious treaty. He next besieged Chan* 
dapal, and^ on entering the fort, slew some innocent devotees^ 
wfaidi obtained' him' the. nan^ of Gha^^e, or Saint Militant* 
Heiiien deternmited on attacking Nersinga^ and accordingly 
adTaaced within a short, distance of Conjeverami Upon 
hearing of the vast ricbes of die teniple, he attacked it, »nd 
soon ^became;! iswslep of 1A» wealth iviudi breduMtj^ and sin 
p«rs4ili(A had oifered^at thM 

• TtteempiEe had acw tot jnucfa .increitsed as to tkodef attetf nw division 

of the empire. 

^vision of ita |*w4tice4!abMlu«elxi*efeessary. Beiar fortoed 
two goyeramfinta:;!. Gasni], and,: 2. Mahore; 3. Doukit- 
abad: 4. Jiioer, witii the . districts of Alore, Baeeo, Baa« 
Goa, and Balgaon : 5. Seejapoor, as ^ a* the Beemah : 
6. Ubsanabad,KQdlbiirga.to'NuldttnikaDdShoJapoor; thft 
country of I^lngana.into itwb: 7. Rajamundree Ma^lipav 
tarn, Nilcoodah, and Ottieeah: and 8tii. the government of 
Warangole. Th6 most «rftfM»idin4rj man of this reign was 
KhajuJuban: he was aol abie> gelieml, an escdient mini^ 
sta, and a good poet. > He al) hit &11 a saciifioe to the king'3 
sus^ndotM. The SooUan ^oon discovered the vindictive 
treachery of his courtiers ; which, producing a dejection of 
spirits, hastened ha 4eath. He dkd. after a reign tif 
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twenty ytars, and was succeeded by his son Sooltan 
Mahmood II. 



X^riL.^^ The commencement of this reign was reoMrkalde for the 



1482. 



massacre of the Turks in the royal servioe. Many of them 
had risen to high offices ; and^ as th^ wese foreigiiers^ grbatjw 
trust was reposed in th^n than on the nofaleB of the ^Dttc&tu 
As they rose solely by their merits, we must suppose them to 
hare been more capable than the nobles of the country; 
wfaO) bdro to rank and large possesisionsv URtadlyabMMloaed 
themselves to sloth and voluptuoulsilesk' • Nor is! it too re* 
fined to suppose that the inhabitants of a colder climate, and 
rigid Mooslims, would manifest superior coumge ami' cseal 
against Hindoos than the natives of tl» Becap, who w^re ^ 
miliar with their religious fites and hatxte, and acquainted 
with their language. An implacable enmity had always ex-* 
isted between the Decan nobles and &e diiferoEit foreignets 
who had Ik^cked from all quarters to the Bahmenee court 
Nizam Ool Moolk succeeded indnstiDing a distmst of their 
services. They were accordingly attacked in the city where 
they were quartered, and a continued state of war^uie was 
kept up for twenty days, l^e Turks in the distant provinces^ 
for then* own security, seined uf^n the places they Were sent 
to garrison, and, among others, upon Dabal Kolapore, Pan- 
nala, and Balgaon. Nizam Ool Moolk^s influence imme* 
diately declined ; he fled to Ahmedabad, ajod.met with the 
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trealsoirat h^ might have expebted from a vnetch he had. 
raised from obscurity. He was admitted into the fort, and 
murdered. 



The Deca^G^ oc^les'did not abandon dwmselves to ^^ ^ 



spair. Tl^y entered into a conspiracy against the king, who 
was indebted fot his salety to his foreign troops. The Decim 
and Abyssinian nd[>lero^ ifere abandoned to the fury of the 
inceased TuiIcb. The king now, free from apprehension, 
gave himself up to an uninterrupted course of the grossest 
sensuality. Musicians, singers, and players flocked from all 
qifartoii^ ; .aod the commoa people> imitating the manners of 
their soyerei^ indulged in unbounded licentiousness. The 
prevalence ctf example seduced the old and the gmve; 
^^ hoaury sages pawned: their etothet at the wine*ceUars, and 
" priflstjft pftffided at ;the,)oTial to»qwt/' The king, int» 
mersed in the lowest pleasures, was careless of the welfare ol 
hi^isubjects^ and equiaJly indifibrent to the preservation of his 
legitimate authority. The governors of the distant provim^M 
no lon^p rejected the rpyal ccxmnands ; sotaie 4;reat«i him 
with slight, while, dthers entirely disclaimed his authority, 
Ahmed Bihree founded the city of AhmednUgur, and excited 
t^e goverooQs of Be^poor and Berar to imitate his.exgmple* 
The king; .at this period, wasa prisoner in the hands of hisi 
minister; he had stilly thoweuer, sufl&cient influence to raise 
a large army. At the h^ of wJmcU he advanced #gftinstsonift 

E 2 
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df his rebel subjects upon the sea-coast^ whom he entirefjr 
subdued. This was his last effort. On his return he re- 
lapsed into his usual luxurious habits, and again fell under 
the control of his minister. He soon became the mere pa- 
geant of hij ttftibitious subjects^ who siBttiCt»>fied* thei^^ acts 
by the authority of degraded majesty. Yusuf Adil Shah^ 
however, did not feel it necessdry t<> disguise his Tebdllon 

1504, by so flimsy a veil. He' was pulaiidy prbda^iied at his 
capital, Beejapoor, and was succeeded by his sort Istaad 

1510. Adil Shah. ^ 

Defeated, and The kiug, or rather his minister,' lattstcked ftfid stormed 

taken prisoner. ■ k 

1514. Coolburga; but advancing to Beejapoor was' defeated land 
tsiken prisoner* The unfortunate Sooltan iras'now carried 
to his capital fey his rebel subject ; but, on the approach of 
tbei mimster ^ith a mpemv'B^YCt^ wks ttbalndoned; by his in-^ 
terested ally; and was forcedto implore the' protection of 
Umdtitooid Deen, another ofWs rebel viceroys. Umdut* 
ood Been espoused his cause, and escorted him with a large 
army to hiscapitaL 'ThemmkilterpreiMarbd toreftiist, and ad- 
vanced against him. The messenger who brought the ac- 
counts found the king bathing, and insol^tly, although justly, 
femiarked, W was no wonder that a prince who couM thus 
i^Mploy \m time at sueha^ critical iemiMfit^ shobld be the 
spoft <^ his nobles. The^ Sooltan, sitting t^H the reproof, 
inMead «f manifesting its injustice^ deseited ovet to the 
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enemy, and voluntarily resigned himself into the hands of 
his implacable minister. His confinement now became more 
strict, and he, soon after finished a long and inglorious reign 
of thirty-seven years. I . i 15 is. 



Ahmed Sfaah^ succeeded to a aoanial thfone, and died Extinction of 

the Bahmexwe. 
•dynasty. 



1520. 



after a reign of two years. AUaood Been III. was ihe mhdr 
steles next pageant ; but endeavouring to rid hin^elf of a 
violent tyrant, was deposed, and succeeded by Sooltan 
Mulee. Sooltan Mulee unfortunately possessed a beautiful 
wife ; the minister loved her; the Sooltan was de^^roned^ 
and Ins wife torn from his embraces. With Sooltan Moke 
terminated the dynasty of Bahmenee kings. It nwy be tsse. 
more properly dated ftom the death of Sooltan Mahmood^ isis. 
when ^is once vast and flourishing kingdom was parcelled 
<Mit h^to five monarchies : Adil Shahee, or that crf*£egapoor : 
2. Kootub Shahee or Goloondah: 3. Nizam Shahee, or 
Ahsnednugur: and the two more cc»ifined ones of Berar 
and ]^ur, under Ummadool Moolk and Ameer Boieed. 
It will be the design of the following chs^ter to give a sue- 
dnct account of the rise and £eiJ1 oi these governments^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

SS^faii' Revolutions are of such frequent occurrence in the 

thyofEastera ^i.-i. i i^^i_ 

history. East, and the mind is so accustomed to contemplate tbe 
sudden fall of the most ancient families to misery and raw, 
and the equally lapid rise of tib.e abject and indigi&nt to 
o£Bices of the greatest dignity and power, that it at length 
becomes familiar with scenes which excite, in the natives of 
more settled governments, the strongest emotions of pity 
and (iisgust. This may, in some measure, account for the 
apathy of Eastern authors, who forego the. noblest privilege 
of an historian, that of passing judgement upon the actions 
of former ages. Nor might it be always s^ to indulge in 
remark. The authors live under a despotic gov^nment; 
nor can they be supposed to feel for distant ages what they, 
at least, must affect to behold with indifference and compo<^ 
sure. It may be observed, however, that twd causes chiefly 
affect the stability of Easterti nuonarchies^ J. The want of 
education which the prince usually labors under, and which, 
of course, exposes him to the worst impressions, and to the 
vilest artifices. Nursed in the lap of sensuality, and unable 
to judge for himself, women and eunuchs govern his mind, 
and direct his acts. Timid, yet rash, he often excites the 
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tebeUion of bis subjects, without possessing tbe courage to 
subdue it, i. The extreme jealousy which is entertained 
against a distinguished character. To divide and govern, is 
an Eastern as well as an European maxim. One chief is 
op{>osed to another ; parties are formed and encouraged, and 
as either preponderate, the pHant monarch throws the 
weight of influence into the opposite. scale» Many are dis* 
gmted, none are conciliated ; and the prince is either beheld 
with aversion or indifference by the principal nobles of his 
court. Under the first monarch the country enjoys peace 
and security; for the usurper is anxious to conciliate all 
descriptions of persons. His family once established, the 
tyrant considers his subjects as cattle descended to him by 
an iilidefeafiible right. His whole conduct discovers the im- 
pression. His isubjects rebel, and choose other chieftains. 
Immersed in the vilest sensuality, he allows the torrent to 
gain force;, and when he attempts to stop it, finds it beyond 
contrc^. He then becomes the pageant oif an artful minister, 
or an able general ; and should be endeavour to throw off 
the yoke, the bowl or the bow-string ends his misfortunes. 
This picture is not overcharged. Whether we cast oui^ eyes 
on Tartary or Turkey, Persia or India, we shall find their 
monarchies to have run the same course ; they may have 
arisen fortuitously and in various ways, but their decline has 
proceeded from the same sure and rapid causes. 
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Adu shah^ ^^ ^ *'*^ ^^ ^^^ Eastern monarchies did not present 
^"^* similar stories, the following account might command our 

belief. Yusuf Adil Shah was the son of Sooltan Morad« 
Upon his death his eldest brother Moohuramed succeeded 
to the throne, and was reoxmnended by his ministers to de« 
stroy all the males, except one, of the royal family; which, 
they alleged, would be an effectual check to fiiture rebdlionsi 
This was done; but a Circassian slave was substituted 
instead of Yusuf Adil Shah ^. He was educated by Sfaeeiii 
Soofee, founder of the Sufweeian dynasty of Persia**, and 
made considerable progress in all the polite arts.. At the 
age of sixteen he embarked for India, and on his- arrival 
1458. repaired to the ccrart of Moohummed Shah. His rise was 
not very rapid, for it was not until after a service of tlurty 
years that he sanctified his rebellion by the authority of the 
Koran, ** The sword is his who can use it, and dominion fca 
** him who conquers." He did not, however, enjoy a long 
, repose. Heemraje took Moodgul and Rachofe; and Jum-* 
eoondah fell to Moohummud Geelani. A general engage* 

^ One of the iti&nt bmtliers of Sooltan Moofaummed, the conquerar of Con- 
staDtijnople, did escape : he resided at Rome^ and afterwards at Vienna, whf re he 
was seen by Cuspinian. His escape, and the ignorance of the Mooslims, rendered 
4ie flattery less liia>le to detection. 

'♦ For the rise of this dynasty see Tavemier, and all the travellers Df the seveu- 
teenth century. Possibly the rise of that dynasty may resemble this I am now 
recording. 
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ment soon after ensued between the Mooslims and Hindoos ; 
the latter were entirely defeated^ and the young Roy lost his 
Mfe. Heemraje seized the vacant government, and was 
happy to conclude a peace. 

Finding himself sufficiently strong, be entered into a par- Partition trea- 
tition traity with Ummad Ool Moolk, and Mulik Umber ; ^^ 
the former was to subdue Khodawund Khan the Abyssinian^ 
the other Doulutabad, Antore, Galneh, up to Gooserat. 
He reserved for himself the possessiofis of Dustoor Deenar 
the^ivL^^ssHuan, and of Ain Ool Moolk. It was also agreed 
ihut Casim Burtcd should have the country of Kootub Q<^ 
Moolk, with the capital Bidur, and mme of the adjacent 
country. Adil Shah lost no time in carrying his plans into 
effect. Ain Ool Moolk was content to become his vassal, 
but the Abyssinian lost his life in the def^^ice . of his inde* 
pendence. AdU Shah now gave way to his religious preju- 
dices. The Sheea tenets were piiblicly proclaimed; but iso*- 
his bigotry did not excite him to persecute his subjects of 
the hostile sect ; a free toleraticm was allowed, and although 
a general OHnbination was formed against him, he extri* 
cated himself from his difficulties with honour and credit. 

The Portuguese, under tie heroic conduct of Vasca dePonig^ 
Gama, had established themselves <m the coast of Malabar 
and Canara. Goa, which became the capital of their con* 

p 
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quests, was taken ; but they were obliged to relioquish it 
1509. to the superior force <^ the Mooi^ims. Yuauf Adil Shah » 
»hort time after died of a dwpsy, ia the seventy-fifth year erf 
his age. 



Accession of 
Ismael Adil 
Shah. 



Ismael Adil Shah, a mioor^ aucceeded his lather. The 
administratioQ of the kingdom waa confided to Kumai 
Khan. The first acts of his govemmont were the De*esta- 
blishment of the Soonee tenets^ and the conclusion of a peace 
with the Portuguese, who had fe-<:aptured Goa. Unable to 
resist the temptations of sovereign powa:, he entered into >i 
conspiracy to dethrone tbe jroung kiog^ which waa happily 
defeated by the iiitrigu63 and ability of the queeo-mother. 
Yusuf Khan was won over to her service. . H^ was intxo* 
duced to the mifiisiBer, who was coafened to hia bed^ by a 
fnnale slave, placed as a spy over the queennaiother^ and 
who had been deceived by a feigned anxiety for the mim-* 
steins recovery. The mtoiatar, glad td be r td of a rival, aod 
pieaaed at the Taric% hmnility, atretdied oot his hand to give 
hiu tibe betel of dismisaioti, when Ymsuf Khan rasbed upoa 
him and btsdibed iiini to ihe heart. Hie palaoe wImi. imme^ 
diatdy attackied by the minister's partiMjas, but the ^aJUantry 
of the king's mother and foster-aunt, who headed the guards 
itt complete aiUMur, replied the assailants, llie ting im- 
laediately ascended tbe tixone, aoid by grwt laorges^ea to 
thotd yxho bad astutod Mo^ and by leoajlng the faaaishfifl 
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nobles, soon found himself surrounded by a large body of 
Turks and Moguls. His next step was to recover the terri<> 
torj which had been wrested from him by Ameer Bureed. 
The Ameer did not resign his conquests without a struggle: 
he was defeated, and the wretched representative of the 
Bahmenee djmasty made prisoner. His rank and independ* 1514. 
tnce were now confinhed, and were even acknowledged by 
the king of Persia, who sent an ambassador to his court. 1519. 

The following year Ismael attempted to recover Rachore War with tfe« 

Hindoet. 

from the Roy of Bec^nugnr. Heated wilii wine, he crossed 
the Kistna in the face of the enemy, with two diousand n^ n^ 
Imt was driven back, and effected his ncape wtdi only «even 
persons ; the real being either killed) or carried down the 
stream by the liapidity of the current. lemad returned to 
his capital Covered with shame and confusion ; and boom after 
concluded an alliiuice with the Sooltan of Ahmednuguri 
whidi was cem^ited by a marriage between his sister aootd 
that monaorch. Failings how^rer, to perfcmai the stijmlatioitt 
of the treaty, he wa« tittacked by tihat priflu>e, in conjunction 
with the Sooltan of Berar and Ameer Bmeed. Ismael op« 
posed them with teti thimaaiid foreign troops, and three 
thousand arch^rs« These ardiens, being surprised by a body 
of the enemy, w^e defested and dispensed ^ but, rallying at 
a dJBtance, th^ approached the enemy^s ca&lp, and were 
aUowed to pas$< They seized the advantltge, attacked the 

f2 
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enemy, and, after a dreadful slaughter, effected their retreat. 
Ismael advanced the next morning against the enemy, who 
was not recovered from his panic, and whose line was formed 
in the utmost disorder and confusion. Hie allies made but 
little resistance ; their camp was taken, and vast riches fell 
into the hands of the victors. Not satisfied with the former 
disasters^ Nizam Shah and Ameer Bureed again attacked 
1588. the Sooltan, and were again defeated. 

sicgcofBidur/ He next laid siege to Bidur, and slew in single combat 

Surrenders. ® ^ 

***^- the minister's two brothers. Ameer Bureed, subdued by 
misfortune, fled into Berar ; but, disappointed in his hopes 
of making peace, returned to his troops, and dissolved all his 
cares in an uninterrupted course of debauchery. Asud 
Khan resolved to surprise him : he found the out-posts 
asleep, and advanced without notice to the minister's tent. 
The minister and his female dingers and dancers were all 
senseless on the ground, the victims of the most disgusting 
drunkenness. Ameer Bureed was bound to his bed, and con- 
veyed out of the camp ; nor did he awake until he was in the 
midst of his enemies. His terror and amazement can 
scarcely be imagined ; he conceived himself to be in the 
hands of Grenii or Demons, aind called upcm God to relieve 
him from the enchantment. He was relieved from his ima- 
ginary 'fears to the substantial misery of his actual situation ; 
and he was glad to purchase his release by the surrender of 
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Bidur, the once flourishing capital of the Bahmenee sove- 
reigng. Ismael entered the conquered city in great state ; 
and dbtributed the whole of his plunder among his troops, 
and thei^i^bouring princes. Forty thousand pounds was 
given in charity, and ten thousand pounds to the poet 
Molana Shied. 

Ismael, successful in one quarter, had leisure to subdue Death. 
Rachore, but was called off from prosecuting his conquests . 
by an attack on his own dominions. He defeated the allies 
Ameer Bureed, and Boorhan Shah, and obliged them to con- 
sent to his attacking Kootub Shah, the Sooltan of Golconda. 
He did not live long enough to benefit by this conv-ention, 
dying shortly, after a reign of twenty-five years. Ismael i^^^- 
Adil Shah was a prince of talents : liberal and forgiving in 
his manners, and strongly attached to the habits and customs 
of the Turks* and Persians. He left two sons ; although they 
were in an enemy's country, the two brothers could not dis- 
guise tiieir jealousy of each other, nor the nobles refrain 
from espousing their cause. The camp was divided into 
opposite parties ; and as the principal chiefs were afi^id to 
detach their troops on foragingrparties, a famine soon 
ensued. It was relieved by the exertions of Asud Khan ; 
but he was soon disgusted with the depravity of the young 
Sultan, and abandoned him to his abominable vices. The 
young kui^ was deposed, and succeeded by his brother. 
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!bralSTdi[ Ibrahim Adil Shah^ unfortunately for himsdf, aspired to 
^^''^' the character of a reformer ; and thought he became so by 

aboUshing his father's wise regulatiom* The foreign troops 
were dismissed ; an alteration was made in every branch of 
the revenue ; and, to complete the measure of his folly, nu- 
merous snares were spread for the destruction of Asud KhaD, 
the most able man in his kingdom, and his only fiiend. 
Asud Khan did not resent this conduct : be relieved him 
from all his difficulties, and once more establidied himself 

1542. in the royal favour. Misfortune, however, had not corrected 
his disposition ; and his long reign was a constant series of 

1551. disasters. Rachore and Moodgul were taJden by Bam Raje, 
and Sbolapoor by Ni^am Shah. Various excesses at leogdi 
destroyed a good constitution: he died unlameoted, and 

1557. was succeeded by his son Ali Adil Shah. 

Accession of The first acts of the new reign betrayed litde wisdom. 

AliAdilShah. . 

The supremacy of Ali was publicly declared, and forty p«w 
sons were constantly employed in denouncing curses agamst 
the first three Califs ; while, to mark the inconflBteacy of Ins 
disposition, an offensive league was ooncluded with Ram 
Raje against Nizam i^iah. The two armies penetrated into 
his country, and spread min and deva9tatioii wherever they 
marched. The Hindoo, conscious of superior poweir, troated 
him with the most mortifying haughtiness ; the mosques 
were poUuted^ and his subfecto iasuhed. The Sultan dis« 
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sembied his fedings, and having concluded a peace, imme- 
diately endeavoured to forai a confederacy against his former 
ally. He succeeded beyond his expectation. A just sense 
of danger and zeal for the Mooslim religion, concurred to 
unite the Mooslim princes in a general confederacy against 
the common enemy. 

Ram Ri^e had penetrated thdr intentions^ and upon Attacks lUm 

Raje. • 

their approach to the Kistna, they found the Hindoo army 
encamped on the opposite bank. The enemy were at length 
deceived ; the allies crossed the Kistna, and encamped within 
ten miles of the Hindoo camp. A decisive battle soon 
ensued, which was fought with a degree of bravery and ob- 
^tmacy worthy <^ theimportance of the contest. Both par-^ 
ties fought for supremacy ; both resisted religious sui:^ction. 
At length a furious elephant broke the Hindoo line; Ram 
Raje was made prisoner, and his head being shown^ the 
Hiodoos fled, and were pursued with an incredible slaughter. 
One hufidt^d thousand men are said to have been slain. 
l%e^ies moved on toward Anagoomdy, while tlieir advanced, 
parties destroyed Beejanugur.. 

The kihgdbfi^ of B«e)taiigw nenr recovered this sevese Faii of Beeja- 
dtoAlat; it Ml fa^ljfr iiAo-decay^ and for thege hast tlmee 
centuries has been possessed by petty Rigas, or miobe petbp 
Zemindai^.. The extensive ruins of the city still attest its 
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ancient magnificence, while its power and riches are corro- 
borated by the earUer history of the Decan. 

' Ah Adil Shah was at first defeated in his views of securing 

Beejanugur and Anagoondy to himself; but upon his agree- 

1567. ing to Moortuza Shah's attack upon Berar, his wishes were 
gratified. The Portuguese had been long in possession of 
Goa, which they had maintained with a spirit and resolution 
worthy of their established character. The Sultan attempted 
to expel them, and met with a severe defeat. His mortifica- 
tion, however, was alleviated by the reduction of Jeruh, 

1575. Darwer, Binkapoor, and Chandercotah. 

His death. Ali Adil Shah was succeeded by his nephew, Ibrahim, a 

1530. child nine years old. The neighbouring powers did not fisul 

to take advantage of the distractions which prevail on the 

accession of a minor. Their ravages extended to the walb 

1584. of the capital ; when a peiace was concluded, and c^imeu^ted 

1686. by reciprocal marriages. Ibrahim, impatient of re^traipt, 

1589. eflfected his escape, and joined some nobles attached to his 

cause. The regent, although eighty, had dedicated the 

night to the society of a beautiful virgin, and was ignorant of 

his misfortune. He made an unavailing effort to retrieve 

his influence, and was some time after sei^y blindod, and 

t^« confined in Sitarrah* 
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The tranquillity which had been established by the con- Rebellion of 

the kings bro- 

' quest of Malabar and Mysore, was interrupted by the rebel- ^^r. 
lion of the king's brother. He had been ti'eated with the 
utmost kindness ; but siach is the perverse policy of the East 
as to render the confinement of the next heir to the throne 
a matter of iBdispensaMe necessity. Having seduced the 
^nisoh of Balgaori, he asserted ias diaims to the kingdom, 
and even concluded an alliance with the Sultaa of Almiedi- 
nugur. But the abilities of Ibrahim soon changed the 
mspect of afiui)3« He detached Humeed Khan widx in- 
siamctibnfi to'ofier his jerviees to the inbel army; they wetf 
BCoepbnU and wiieb he was to be tdtiiodiicod he Ml upon 
the enemy, routed h^n^ omd toofk the young pfince 
podfloner^ ...•;.'/;: ^.: ■ 

: ■' . ..'■.:.. ". ..:•:'.. -i ; / . . ',:'''. 

^ / But u more ^[mnidable eDtaiy aiose in the person of tJie views of the 

Emperor Ac- 

famous Sooltan Acbar. Since the defection of the Mooslim ^*^- 
chieftains, the Decan had been free from the hostile incur- 
AmA bC/Qib) empeiioro'ofiDelhL: Foreign nrxirs^ less remote 
tedmoseuiteresiihg conqjciesfis, or mtemal cainJiH>tioos, h»d 
deoiaikded the care d,nd jocbitpi^ th^ attehtioii of the mxo 
cessm^ ;orTu^iliidL Shahi Under the wise and 'vi^cwovs 
khninislratidii of.tAcbar^ ihe ittsburees o£ has- em{«)e Jnaid 
beeii :cbnsoSilaled;iand Ihe £;ads and ^rkirqAces of his various 
Mrisjeets i haAl been ieoitipofled or nsdressed. His enlai^gsd 
mA pliikisdj[lhic liilnd; bdwc^^r^ usat tadntedAdthvtl^.fifnn^ 
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of conquest ; and the Decan alone offered a field for his 
ambition, and a reward to his arms. 

^^F^riSlu^ Unfortunately the great historian of the Decan closes his 

^^^^' noble work at this interesting epoch, nor is his loss compen* 

sated by the works of any other authentic author. Those 

which exist shine with so feeble and transient a Kght^ as 

serve only to render our daricness the more painful; 



Acbw's pcrsc. Acbar was not diverted firom his intention of subduing 

vcrance. 

the Decan: by the repulse of his son before Ahmedhugus; 
The Decanes were defeated in a general engagement irear 
Boorhanpoor, and were obliged to purcihaise a peace by the 
pa3rment of half a million of money, two hundred thousand 
of which was contributed by Ibrahim Adil Shah. He did 
not. long outlive his misfortune; he reined forty-seven 
1626. years. 

Accewion of The first years of the reiihi of iMoohummudiAdil SNbah 
Adil Shah. \^^i.Q passed in unintclrriipted repose. ; The idisaensimi^ at 
the court of Delhi. had delayed biat iiot diverted the tide of 
conquest. The Deean wis. agam inttndaMi^ and a prect^* 
Hous pefice was purehased by the paymbit offbunbundTbd 
thousand pounds, and forty elephants !with gold> ^ and) silver 
housings, to^ Shah Jehan ; . one hnndied randi Bhyr. thousand 
poiunda, with elephailta and jewels,; tb.tDanitl&fhifeidi'j; to4 
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fifty tfaoutand poufida^ and fifteen elephants, to Jubanara 1634. 
Begum. But these prea^Ats exposed him to the vengeance 
of AuruQgesebe^ at that' time, viperoy of the Decan, and who 
reseated th^ pr^fereace Miuch ,l(ad been showa his rival 
brother. He ijQvade4 his country, but was prevented from 
prosecutiDg his conquer by tjie illness of Shah Jehan. 
Tbe uofortuimt^ :«»»ntry; |ww;ever, did po^ ^ri*^? any rehcf, 
as it ifw iiiilnedia*ply,^xpofad ]tO;t incursions of Sevajee^ 
who soon bertft it of its i^emaining ftrength. Adil Shah was 
succeeded by his^son Ali Adil Shah H.^ who enjoyed a tur- 1660. 
bulent md w^^ti^^^rp^gfi of twelve years, bpqueatiung a 
m>i]iinal:kiagdomtQhist^n. ; . . , 1^2. 

Destitute of power and i>f riches, aiyd exposed both to 
the attackis^ of die Mooa£tqaib aqd MahIa4|U^^ his jeign must 
have been' a' p^petual, scene of h],iman misery. The king- 
dom, if such it can be called, had been shaken to its founda* 
tions, and it did ndt require the presence of Aurungzebe to 
^noble it&finidruin; ' ^ less. 

... i 

2. Ahmed Nijsani Shah, tiie foun4er Qf the Ahmednugur Rise of the ni. 
or Buhree dynasty, was the son of a Bramin who had been dy!L^. ^ 
converted in his youth, £ui4 raised to great ho^ors and power 
by Mahmood Shah. The roy^.&lcanry w^s ijqjtrua^ed tp 
his bare, whence the appellation of Bukree^B, deriyatiye from 

Buhrj a spedes of hawk* Ah^me^ was; F?}!^4 ^9 ^,S9Y^^: 

G 2 



ihent of Khib6r, which he gteatly ealnrged bj redudnf .« 
number of strong-holds on the gi*<tt% rtinge of \restern'mQun*> 
tains. The authority ^f.MahttiOod waft' -giitigralfy.oppoeetiL 
IChe nobles who Were not in reb«JMoft were ifis|iflfererit to the 
royal commands, while those At h disbuice d&puted hid 
orders, and withheld his revtsiues. Am«>ng 'the last was 
Ahmed. A fbnie wtfs «eh€ Agtiitt^ UtiifWHA ikuwta coktoei 
to the utmost distresii. He >Vm teli^v^d f3t»m Ym d^Mger '. bf 
the rashness of the roya! ^nferfel, who gaVe hiwfeelf up to 
pleasure, knd allowed his army to becoiAiM equally liooiticnis. 
Ahmed seised the opportunity, sdrfmsed hlii oampvaudaftei 
insulting his prisoners, set them -fttUbertfn. Nor. did ba 
fail to make the most of his victory. He openly assumed 
the prerogative and Ensigns of royalty j bqt the mtirmars or 
remonstrances of his coi)rti«itt laidaeed fakn lo ditaoutiiiHte 
the tlstiat prayers. &«HMla Ra^fieor, with ^be whofe i>f thd 
Kokun, suttfnitted to his arms. 1!lie city of Alhrnedntigur 
wus foutided to An ^^^cellent ^itoiMioQ for oanyibg oa ,hif 
designs against Doulutabad. Fortune aocomfiliafaed wfati 
his arms had been unable to effect. The governor had been 
jbqtievitiy tefiefed by the Sttkaft «f Giooeerait; and {»ene- 
trati^d wfth gratitude for liis kitodti«i», te resolved art. do- 
ftti^rittg up to him a Ibrtress be tiri^t not always be»M«t.i9 
defend. Bdt the gttttisoti "itthAd »ot enfler in«» fau lOtmt 
they gatte it up to Ahftned Shtdi, «gWMt trlxni d»y had 4« 
(ittxiti koA M ^ticeetsflilly ^couilMited. Aimed Sbak did jK* 
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long ecjoy his conquest; he iras seised, tlie folio wing year 

with a severe disease, which terminated io hJB death. Among 

his other good qualities, he was remad^ahJls for his cod* 

tinence, a virtue not comtnoo in tiie eft^t^^ajod of which X 

•dect a xnemoraUe example.* — ^^ Wheo^ he was a joung 

^ nan^ mardiiog to reduce tJbie fortress of O^^nril^Jhere was 

^ takea among the captives* a youi^, lady of exquisite 

^ beauty, who ivas presented as an acceptohle gift to the 

^ Siikan by his first niibister. Abtaed Shah was charmed 

^ with her pefsoa, but being told she had a husband, wlio, 

^ with all hi& fEonily, were ptkontn^ he biidled hi^ desire^ 

^ and revtored herimcontammated tofaer friends, with pre^ 

^ sents to a gseat amount"' One of his customs deserves 

notice. He negularly distiasniahBd thoie who had behaved 

^ in battle, which, as might be eis:peetedi» Aiwtsdly excited 

them to distingciish tiiemfelves on every otbet oqca^ionu 

He also introduced the custom of duelling, and made a 

practice of attending the lists witii his whole court. The 

^wstom moil spread into other oouxte^ which were soon filled 

with feuds and ^issettsions. . 



Mimed Shah was suooeeded by his ^m Boorhaia Nizam Accession of 

fioorhan Ni- 



4rffo«cls WM ms^lc £dil for lk6 ialzigHe» of MHoieHteid eomAi&t». 
:Sut ih the Eut, wJbece |KnH»«l ^ecmaty iduefif 4«^mJU on 
Ae poBsesHDA fif p»wer, aad wkcK the piJejudw^ pf eda- 
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cation, and the principles of religion, throw a veil' over thii 
enormity of their crimes, the minority of a prince is ahrayf 
accompanied by dissensions, rebellioas, and mvinders. M 
conspiracy broke out at the commencement of his raigni 
but was detected, and the traitors fled intoBerar, and nio 
1510. ceeded in persuading the Sultan to inVade tlte kiogdom.' 
The young prince, not oine ! was put at ihe head of his 
army, and, through the ability of his generals, , gave hit 
enemy a complete defeat. Such is the tyraimy of ciiatom 
that kings, of whatever age, are obliged^ to accompany their 
armies ; for the nobles dread being Bbsent from court, and 
the troops seldom fi^t Iwt in the {N^esence of their sorore^pii 
Upon his personal s^ty, therefore, depends the^welfiftre of 
a state ; and chaitce, or the cowardice of a prince, has m 
often led the way to the 'ftubjection of a kingdom a» . tb^ 
slower, although more certain, causes of decay. t 

Hu inffraiu As Boorhau Shah advanced to manhood, he became 

tude and folly. 

less attentive to the wishes of the regent ; and, at lengtbt 
completely disgusted him by marrying a dancing girl, atoil 
placing her. at the head of his Haram. Nor was this the 
only evil which flowed from so indiscreet an act. It gave 
rise to a long wiur between him and Ismael Adil Sfaahy who 
resented the injury done his sister, and in wfaicb Boorfaaa 
U24. 'Shah experienced many severe defeats. Misfortunes had 
not reformed him. He gave way to the entreaty of his re- 
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lations^ and seized upcm a small place beUmgiug ta the 
Sultan of B^rar, which ^ey asserted belonged to the 
finnil jr. A long war. ensued ; the Sultan of Guzerat 'Oipoused 
Ibe quarrel, and Boorhan Shah was rednoed to such an ex- 
iremity^ as to become tributary to that monarch. He was isss. 
obliged to submit to an interview, but with the crifty policy 
of an Indian, escaped <ihe indignity of being ceceived by the 
3ultan on his tfaroDTv by prasenting him with a Koran, in 
the hand-wiiting of Ali, the son-in-law of the prophet He 
did ,not altbgether escape; be recseived the title of Shahy xsao. 
:ipith! permission to use tiiejraydl bmbr^a. He died after a 
long. 'and inglorious ireignv iand was succeeded by his son 
Hoosein Nidam Shah^ 1553. 

Iwi A war with the IVMrtagnese was the. most; r^narkable War with the 

Portuguese. 

OccurreiK^ of thislking^s niga; [ Bevedundar was besi^ed 
without success, .and a treaty of mutikal forbearance was u^s. 
soon after concluded. His^ capital was twice assailed by 1559. 
^ Jidil Shah ^ndi HaAi^ Edtj^; 9M hi* whc^ country de- 1526. 
ftrt^jKid by itheiiw^ lavadeB^,. Jfe: hftd soon, 

bpwi^wr^ aA .oppototunity of. ]»vengi[ng luffi9elf u^^oiit^ 
£(in4«Pi^^ acceding > toi ]a/ getieral^ c0n£i^rfi4y: ^n^t tl^t 
'9f>m^^l iJ^%/inIJip;.(Wmd6et gf^tlyt qpntrij^t^di to :tki^ 
7Hgfl^i\ftfft«ry)w4rt»h;,w^ by tl»e M^o^lim. confc- 

4«W^; Ifef^iedieiwii ^fter his return to hiprC^i|iii^l 
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Moortuza I 
zani Shab. 



Moortuza Ni- The historics of the five dynasties of the Decan «fe so 



closely interwov^i with each other as to afford few events 

which hare not been already recorded*. Moortuza Ifijcam 

Shah being a minor, the kingdom was confided tp die charge 

of his mother Khoohxu Sultana; a woman of* gingulaf 

ability. Various engagements took ptetoe between Um 

Ahmedfiugur andBeejapoor dynasties^ osually im 'fiitTouy dT 

<*ie former. The siege of Darwer, &owever> deserves c6m- 

memomtion. "Hie king, impelled by the tenets of pftkles^ ^ 

tination, attacked it without baring made a breacfavahd, 

fortunately for hio^sc^f and his aimy, an anx>w having a&- 

cideAtally killed the governor, the garrison 8iirreiidbred,an4 

afforded a fresh and memorable argument to the advocate 

of fatalism. He next marched against the Portuguese of 

Riev^4i^ida ; bwt as^ the inneoiy 3iBOdiV)6d sdppiites by. sea^^nd 

had bribed his (^cm' with presents, ^watd lurg^ ^qtumtitkri^ 

^ne, he was obliged to abandon the siege, e 

. ■ • I • r 

War with the Hh Ami^^Btft nsi^t dH»edt%4 agatesfi tbeSvkan i£ Berai^ 

Sultan of Be- 

w. A iftttre fefeW* Jenettty. - He Wfts 'on tbft! f»}iA bf ?rticc«e««cBiig 

in hto wishes,- wliett he' wdfr inteituptt^ i|A hispAtMit olf 
Tuial Khi&ii ' by » aiad 'fatudieic, \f4io > diuiioroii6l>^ *eii«reeM»4 
)Hm 'ik ^ ttdt^ <^ iAk 'twelve Ikmms «lid%iv6 ihmi w wutt^ 
Tttoftey.' *rhe S&ltftii lialted, and 1<i6ti 'the opiportAi^y ; -ttf 
making him pns<Hief. Sd 'miywttrd'niKl' 'Mipeiititiou^ We 



£%Bterii kiitgs, and so often ftre the noblest acts excited or 
fruitmted by the llghtent amwtti. The Sultan, in his 
distress, apt^ied to thi^ «mperor Acba^, and an oMer ^/tak 
obtained! direetih^ lloctftaza Kilom Shcdi to desist from 
lli^ uHdef taking.' tie Irdfttbd W Order mth conteonpt, iad 
tru^o^eded'Ckt laftt iniakiAg-Tdikl Khait prisoner. But in 
the fi!t(dst i»f hii sticeess becoold apbrefiuih iiom attending 
to the ttiSligvolent iiMlnualtkmi agaiastlris joimister^ the oi^ift 
of all his victories, fit MMt %ittt ft poisoned bowl, ^nrhicb 
the mini»teir dmiik ofi^ although a^mm of its baneful qua'^ 
tities. Stiinig with telhOM^; and iltipairod in Uis reason, he 
committed tfie .^niinistrtttibn of Im gdv^mmfent iato th« 
hands of fegeMs, and abandotlM'biMbolfio religiooi fauati* 
itism, and sensual ehjoynA^ti ''Hie kingdOni &U into tiam 
hMMt tIKsotider; -acott^piracy dMiued^:aiid h* M^dftoanfiaed 
and faiT4fa«wid byhh *«ft. ; . • "st. 

Meeran Nizam, the parricide, commenced his reign, as Reign of m«». 

, , , ran, and ex- 

tnighfhfeve been eipedtbdj t>y the'suwdcr 'of. his male tela- J'^*"^*** 
tioiisi But h^ did not'ldng enjoy the tnaU of gailt, being 
deposed and mtirdertid aftera'iiiort reign of i\i^o mootbi* 
He v^as ^ncceeded by li^kady who wjisdepostd by his father 
Bcloi^iafi, knd ^lUHkti^iB no &r<)hQr'oietndraiUe/ihah fot 
a severe defeat sQstaihedfiMAn the 'PM<ag«ese.. The utmost 
confusion prevailed upofohffi death; t&otapital #as beue^ isgk. 
by Sultan Moorad, son of the emperor Acbar, but who was 

H 
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repulsed by the gallantry of itbe priocelss Chand' Beebee. 
The following year Acbar jadva^iced to Atee^r Gurb) and 
detached his son Daniel^ with tk^ title of Viceroy of. th^ 
Decan, against Ahmednugur. The heroic Chaud Beebee 
had been murdered, and with he^ sank the spmts of the 
garrison ^^ The fort was takieQy and SoQltan Buhadoor, the 
last sovereign of this dynasty^ was «ent a prisoner to tba 
strong fortress of Gualior. Upon theietreat of the Moguls 
the little remaining coui^tfy >Y:as divided between MuHk 
Amber, an Abyssiniaajdave who had.triseb to great powers 
and Rs^ Minann/ The dissension whjijch prevailed at 
Delhi subsequent to the death of the emperor Acbar, re* 
1626. tarded his subjection until the reign of Shah Jehan. His 
scm succeeded to a domiital reign. The Decan was under 
the control of theemptaror of Delhi, uh* do the feekh efforts 
it made to recover its expiring. authority, deserve.com* 
memoration. 

jitse oT the 3. Thc foundcTS of most Eastern kinirdoms have been 

Kootub Sha. . ^ 

hcc dynasty, ggpjring adventurcns, who have given scope to Aeir am* 
bition, and have raised their own glory and independence 
upon the defeat and' subjection of their masters* Such was 
Kooli Kootub Shah, ia Turkish adventurer. Under the 
reign of the unfortunate and voluptuous Mahmood, he was 
caressed and promoted. Golconda and Telengana had been 

>» See Appendbr; 
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intrusted to ius charge ; and by the latter titl^ he aniiounced 
bis rebellion and independence. The wretclied policy, 
and the u&sbificient resources of Mahmood, did not oppose 
any obstacles to kis views '; he enjoyed a long reign of thirty-) 
seven years, and bequeathed his kingdom to his son Jum- 
shyd, who enjoyied it seven years. Ibrahim was a wW and 
virtiioUs [mnce, and consequently hiri reigti is wanting in 
those gireat evaits, as tliey- are falsely called, which are so 
abundant in the annals of the worst of kingb, a dbtingtiished 
conqueror. But although his reign is not- remarkable for 
splendid victories, he enjoys the mdre' honcmrable praise of 
having conferred peace and security tipdn his Itffiicted sub- 
jects. Men of the greatest abilities were invited to his 
court, while the niiiibrin mildness of his government ensured 
him the highest applause among surrounding nations. He 
enjoyed a tranquil reign of thirty-two years. Moohumud 
founded the city of Bhagnugur, but for unknown reasons 
abandoned his work, and removed .to Hyderabad'^. His 
pride was gratified by an embassy from Shah Abbas, the 
most potent of the Persian kings, and his dau^ter was sent 
into Persia to be united to that monarch's son. The reigns 
of the two succeeding kings are an entire blot, until Abdoola 

'^ The rains (wliich I have teco) are verf extensive. Various reascms are 
assigned for his abandooiDg hir design ; iibt real one, } should imagine, is the 
want of water. 

H 2 
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i6»5. wfks attacked by tbe emp^r^Hr Sbah Jehsp. Ha cooaented to 
becocae bis vftssal ; but this o^Mkoeesum did not aatisfy the 
mnbitioua Auruoisebe, irbo^ by ths eonqintit ofGolcondiw 
completed tbe oT«fthrQw ^ this tej«bnited moiuffidbj. 

4. 5, Two otber dynaAti«» aiK>»e «ppii thd ruins of the 
SiabBAenee doi^lnioq. Tim Bwe^d 3b«hee w^ s'eajbcd at 
Bidwr",.tbe oa^tKl of tibat oiw«Qf?el"gwmiie«ipire; but w«s 
«oo& subverted^ and tbe country divided among the iifiigb« 
bouring powew. Tbe otbof, styled Umtaad Shabee» was of 
ftiU I^ Qwvi^u«i^% and ifM, as wo :bavo soon* tubdiied 
1574. by Moart«>a NizamSbab. 

*> The tombs of the Bitreea Shahee dynasty, a ^rt distance from Ibe dty, are 
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CHAPTER L 

The origin of the Mahmtta natum has been a subject of introductioiL 
coDsideraUe inquiry; and many fanciful acGOunta have 
been given of the rise of this extFaordinary people^ The 
MoosUm writers, who have hitherto been our only guides, 
derive them from the province of Mheerut or Mharat\ 
which, among other districts, included Baglana, and which 
at present forms the most central part of their dominions. 
The similarity of the word^iatbei than doy inquiry,, must 
have given rise to this derivation ; for although they were 
inhabitants of Mheerut, they were by no means confined to 
so inconsiderable a province*. By Europeans they have 

' Perisht Kizamood t>een, an officer in tiie time of Acbar, vAko broiigiit 
dpwn his Geneiti Histoiy to the fbrtiedi jwr of tiMt montivk'ii reign. Als%.ft 
Mooelim spectator, who composed his Mempranda in the jnear 17^*^ 

^ The M ia Mheerut, or Mharat, is aq^irated, which is: doC ike case In 
Mahratta» 
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been derived from a class of Rajpoots called Rathors, and 
to which it is alleged^ the adjunct Maha^or Great, has been 
affixed^. This etymology i$ below contempt; but the 
information we derive from the Mooslim writers is of some 
importance, as it introduces the Mahrattas as a distinct 
people, long before they appeared, as a race of plundering 
conquerors*. 

w^TratS^ ®^ Among the divisions of the Decan, the country situated 
between the Tapti and the Kistna, is denominated Maha- . 
rastra, and is distinguished by that dialect of the Sanscrit 
which obtains the name of Mahrattas \ - ThQ inhabitants of 
this immense division of the. Decan are also called Mah« 
rattas, and imder that denomination wexe known long 
.before their rise to power and dominion^. Yet, contrary to 
the practice of: ennobling nations by dark legends or idle 
fables, or what is more common in the East, of descending 

■ ■#■ 

' Mr. Holwell, Colonel Dow, &c. Mr.lVine, wastes much time ia atteaqpiing 
to prove that it is impossible for any Riypoot to become a Mahratta : but he is 
mistaken ; a Mahratta cannot become a Rajpoot, but a Bajpoot may become a 
Mahratta. See Mr. Ton *8 Letters. 

^ Mheerut and Mahnttas, are mentioned very early in Ferishta's Histoiy of 
the Bahmenee kings, page 32. A« D. 1365. p. 74., as being in the king's seraglio, 
p. 158. p. 226. The king Yusuf Adil Shah leaves four children hy one mother^ 
originally a Hindoo, very beaudfiil, and sister to a Mahratta chitf. 

' M. Anquetil du Perron ai^roached, nearest of any to the truth, although he 
did not entirely attain it 

* Ferishta, passim. 
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them from Noah, they have been revilec} as the wretched 
putcasts of society, who had neither habitations nor country 
until the rise of their imaginary founder Sevajee. Of their 
hifttory until the time of Sevajee Httle is known ; yet it may 
be presuQued that Deogurh was their capital, and that the 
MahftLttats wiere the first victims of Mooslim avarice and 
feligious z6al\ Whatever may be the antiquity of this 
nation, it would have acquired little celebrity but for the 
wonderful genius of the great Sevajee ; who, hving at a 
period when the sovereignties of the Decan were in a^ stage 
of decline, and when the vast power of the Delhi emperors 
was lost in the extent of their operations, seised the Oppor* 
tunity of emancipating his countryiaen from severe bondage, 
and religious tyranny* 

Shajee% the father of Sevajee, was an ^legitimate de- Origin of s»- 
scendant from the Rana of Oodipoor, a prince of the highest 
rank among the Hindoos, and whose title is as old %^tlie 
age of Ptolemy *. His grandfather Babajee Bhonsla, lipon 
the death of his father, moved from Oodipoor into Candesh, 
and proceeding still fistrther from liis vindictive relations^ 
died in the neighbourhood of Poona, at that time an incon^ 



^ It 18 possible that the Raja of Tagara^ or Deoghur,. was a Mahratta« 
• Sec Appendix, Note 1. , 

^ Bennell. The Mooslim writers, and Captain WUford^ suppose the Ranasto 
he descendant of Noushervan i — a fonciful conjecture 
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feidemble vllkge'** He Idft twd sotts,.M&k>jee and Wetcje«i; 
who, quarffeUing with their relations, retired to tiUoht, and 
engaged them^ekei in agric^ultural puftnits.' They sooh 
became disgfisted with the even cout^ of a tuml life, and 
abandoning their ftrms, entered into the service of Lukojee 
Jadoo tUO) an oflSfcer of considerable rank under ih« Nieain 
Shahee govenu»enl. Their pay wUb i^con^kb^abt^^ itoi 
wais their rank much high^ than that of <i^OfiHnMi-lK>rse^ 
men ; they were, however, admitted to the piivileg*: of 
^tingwHh their HiaKter. Plea&ed with their kitaai^n, they 
M;At icit their wives and ikailiesv At this periodv W«tojeid 
htui eight 6ons ; Mftkjee had none, when the superstition of 
his wife induced her to entreat the inteni^ision of a Mooslini 
saint", and to promise that, in the event of his prayers being 
effectual, her child should assume his name. She had after- 
ward two isons, Shahjee, vemairkabld ibr Us beauty, and 
Shurfbjee. 

Sf^d^''* Jacloo R&d took gfeat ikDtice of ShahjeA, and A^qtietftiy 
Joungli OkVYied him into his prirate apartments^ as la fit pky-feMotT 
ibr liid only daughter Jijaoo: Up3]^ the odebmtiDii of 
a great Hindoo festival^ they wem botii iiitrdduced; t» ^ar^ 



" I her^ prefer the Persitm MSS. Tlie Maharttiis do not take up tlie history 
at so early a period ; but they admit Babajee to have been a foreigner /"Purdeseejj 
which renders their silence signiiicatit. , 

'' This is by no means unusual; nor for Mooslims to have a Hindoo name. 
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ticipate in its festivitiesi when Lukojee Jttdoo caftually ob- 
served, they were worthy only of each other. The brdthert 
beard the observation, which coming from a great man, is, 
like the laws c^ the Medes and Persians^ in&mous to revoke. 
Th<^ arose from their seats, repeated the ^impressions he had 
tittered, and called upon the persom present to witn^s iht 
engagement. Jadoo Rao was too mudi surprised or in« 
censed to make a reply, which by no meatis satisfied the 
females of Ins family, who upbraided him with tfa6 foUy of 
harbouring even a thonght of giving his daughter to a wretch* 
ed JToomftee, the son of a common hottoman. The brothem 
pursued therr scheme, refusing to eat with htm as usual, 
until he should celebrate the marriage. Jadoo Hao, in« 
censed at their unprincipled conduct, gate immediate orders 
for their discharge, and tfiey were again under the necessity 
of resorting to their fbrmer occupation of husbandry. But 
their disgrace, instead of injuring, raised thehr character^, 
and even rnrtetested the goddess Buvani in their befeaif. 
She revealed herself ta the astonished brothers; rnformed 
them of cottcejded treasures, aad exposed to theit vie^*^ 
Hie happy destiny of their descendants'*. This story is ad- 
mirably adapted for the criterion of Hindoo judgement, 
which, bdng unable to account for human events, immedi- 
atdy supposes an interposition of the Deity, and thus re- 
solves a difficulty, by placing it above human conception. 

!* M. MSS. 
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Thebrothm Hie iiches, however obtained, were of great serviccL 

qukElIora. ,, ^ 

ODce more they left EUora^ and arriving at Cbumargoonda^ 
intrusted tlieir hi&tory and design to Sheshava Naek Pond(6» 
a person of rank, who promised them his assistance. Under 
his auspices they equipped a small force, an undertaking of 
little diflSculty, as the Decan was infested with hordes of 
plunderers. They also. applied to Wangpul ]^imbba)kur^ 
who was at the head of a party of twelve thousand banditti, 
who joined them with a force of three thousand men. The 
brothers now crossed the Godaverry, and advanced towards 
pQiilutabad, where the wretched pagpant of the Nizam 
Shahee dynasty resided ; but the method they took to in- 
terest the Mooslim government in their favour, was bold 
and singular, and must have been founded upcfn an iijti^ 
mate knowledge of its internal weaJmess, They informed 
the king of the nature of their grievance,, adding that, 
until Jadoo Rao was compelled to execute his engagement, 
they would slay a hog, and writing tlieir demands in its 
blood, would throw the paper, mfk the dead apimal, into 
their mosques and sacred places. The Mooslims who had 
attended the mosques found that they had executed th|dr 
threat; filled with rage and horror they instantly repaired 
to the king, who was obliged to adopt the passions of hi^ 
subjects. But instead of wreaking his vengeance upon 
the profane authors of the pftence, he coaunanded Jadoo 
Rao to repair to court, and reviled him as the cause of this 
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horrid pollution. He insisted upon his giving his daughter 
to Shahjee, promising to put his family upon a footing with 
his own. Jadoo Rao gave an unwilling consent, and the 
marriage was immediately celebrated with much pomp and 
splendour at Doulutabad. The brothers received the titles 
of nobles of twelve thousand, a nominal honour which gra- 
tifidd their vanity, as it raised them to an equality with 
Jadoo Rao/ The family of Bhonsela was now incorporated 
with the Mahrattas, and soon obtained an eminence which 
placed it above any in the nation ^^. 



Upon the death of Nizam Shah, the young Shahjee was Young shah- 
appointed by the queen-mother regent of the wretched ^^" 
kingdom which still belonged to the family. But J^doo 
Rao who aspired to the same office, and who resented the 
indignity which had been put upon bis family, threw him* 
self into the hands of the Moguls, gratifying his ambition 
and revenge, at the expense of the independence of his 
country. The Moguls, who h^dlong meditated a conquest 
cf ibe Decati, did not decline so favourable an invitation. 
Mir Joomla^ crossed the Nerbuda with sixty thousand 
men, and was soon joined by Jadoo Rao, and other nobles, 
who envied the good fortune of the adventurer Shahjee.. 

't U. MSS. 

■♦ Sec his history in Dow. He was the intimate friend of Aurungzeb, and 
was of material service to that aspiring prince. He lost his life on an expedition 
into Aracan. 
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But, although deserted by his relation, and the nobles of tina 
atate, he did not abandon himself to despair. Shahjee 
ijetired to Calian, and resisted the Mogul's arms six montbs.i 
The fopt was at length reduced to the greatest distress: and 
Sh^hjee^ who had procured a aafe-coadact, with great pfo* 
mises^ from the Beejapooar government^ abandoniad it to i^ 
fete. Jijaoo, who at this tinm waa pregnant with Sevi^oc^ 
was unequal to the ^t^gue of trayelUng; he was tberefbm. 
qblig^d^ affer he bad advanced a sho»t dnta^ace, to laa^tf^^ 
her behind, and to prosecute hid fl^hit with hk son Sambha. 
Jadoo Rao had commenced a pursuit ; and was more intent 
upon the grattfication of h» Fey«»ge^ than the p<9tection of 
hb, daugjhter ; nor wm it i»ntil his attendants had pointed 
Q»il the danger doN^ ma of MUng into the bands^ of tbe 
Moguls, Ihat he consented to praWde for her safety. She 
1GS6.7. waa sent to the fixrtressi of Soiieree^ whme she was sa&iji 
delivered of Sevajee ^ 



.15 



Favoarabkre. Shabjee wa& leceived by the Becga$)oor goveinaient 
B^i^l ^^^ *^^ greatest distinctien, leceWifig^ the title ef a ndbfe 
of twelve thousand, with, large gi:ants of lasid in tfaet C&t^ 
natic. Jadoo Rao,, defeated in his vieiws,. mturaed with the 
Mogula to Ahmednngui!^ aDd accooipiadiwd tbeih <m theh? 
return as far as the Nerbuda. But the enemy he had 
introduced did not abandon the footing they had c^staijied'in 
the DepjEMi- ITpon. the pretext of composing some dissen- 



" M, MSS. 
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8ions which had again broken out at the court of Hyderabad, 
they returned, and were defeated, and beat across the 
Nerbuda, bj Mulik Umber, who had succeeded to the 
office of itgent. Meanwhile, Shahjee continued to gain 1033. 
ground in the aflfections of the king and his minister, and 
his services justified their partiality. The whole of the 
Decan, at this period, was infested with banditti, and. parties 
rf freebooters, who, taking advantage of the weakness of <he 
Mooslim governments, established theniselves in variouii 
pttrts of tfie empire. iTie country in the vicinity of Poona; 
was in the hands of two of these insurgents : Shahjee warf 
detached against them, and succeeded in destroying their 
strong hoick, and securing their persons. He received the 
conquered! districts as^a reward for his services, and building 
a house at Poona for the reception- of his wife and family^ 
<!ommitted ^ttc: management of hi» lands, and the education 
6f bis son, to Dadajee Kondeo, a man of etteaordinary 
abilities. 



He* nchtt distinguished himfself at the capture of Canic-Takct Cwiic, 

geeiy. 

geery**, where he lost hb eldest son Sambhsl, who was 
killed by a musket-ball, ffis Boss, or die entmty he bore 
Jadoo* Kao, might have induced* him tof many Tookya Bhy, 

'^ Or Chandergeeree, which became the seat of the Beejnugur Rajas when 
they were driven from thdbr ancient capital by the Mooslims'. If is pr6bal)le they 
wereaftenwaids driven as teur as Vdlore. One of its Rigas pennitted tfie Rng^Ufc 
to purchase the land on which Madras and Fort St George now stand* The 
Penigondah of Csesar Frederic is possibly Anagdoiidjr* 
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a Mahratta, hy whom he had Ekojee, the anaestor of tlia 
Raja of Tanjore. This match Tyas highly resented byjijaoo 
and Sevajee, who, although deserted by his fether, received 
a most excellent education from his guardian !l^ondeo. 
Shahjee, indifferent to the inter^ts of his former wife and 
son, prosecuted his conquests in. the Gametic, and joining 
the Raja of Tritchinqpoly, subdued Tanjore^ with all its 
dependencief. But, disagreeing with the Ra|a respec^i^. 
his share of the plunder, he instantly attacked his armji 
defeated and slew him in a general engagenxenjt^ and ac^ 
quired possession of the whole of hh territory ^\ 

Sevajee*s]aw. Sevajcc who now apDroached manhood^ being about 

less conduct *' ' . ^ 

seventeen years of age, refused any longer to submit to the 
control of his guardian. The oldnct^n, disappQiate^ io; 
his hopes, and incensed at his lawless . conduct, destroyed 
himself by poison". Being now/ free from* restraint, he 
adopted a bolder line of conduct, dismissing his father's 
troops, and entertaining a corps of twenty-five thousand 
men. He also seized upon the treasures which had been 
accun^ulated for Shahjee, and appointed officers to super* 
intend the various branches of his infant kingdom. Shahjee 
either unable tp resist his son's usmpation, or pleased with 
the bold conduct of a youth of seventeen, confirmed him in 
the government. 

'^ See Appendix, Note tf. *• P. MSS. 
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The Moguls, who had never abandoned the footing they AuruBgzeb 

^ applies to Se« 

had obtained in the Decan, had now subdued the provinces '*J«^- 
of Berar and Candesh ; had founded the noble city, of Arun- 
gabad, and had advanced to the gates of Golconda and 
Beejapoor. Aurungzeb and Mir Joomla had exacted con- 
tributions from these princes, who were indebted; to a tem* 
porary escape only, by the illness of Shah Jehan, and th6 
ambition of his crafty son. This wily prince, who had 
* constantly fixed his eyes upon the throne, * but who had 
disguised his designs by the. most exquisite hypocrisy, con*- 
sidered the present as a proper season for the execution of 
his plans. ' Anxious to leave little to fbrtuhe, he endea- 
voured to strengthen his interest by forming connexions 
with the Ifecan chieftains, and among others addressed 
himself to Sevajee. Sevajee treiated the letter with unusual 
contempt; it was tied to the tail of a dog, and exposed to 
the derision and laughter <^ the inhabitants of Poona. 
Aiirungzeb did not forget the' insult ; he declared at the time 
he would have ampk vengeance, but although he ^succeeded 
in his enterprise and enjoyed a long rdgn, he was unable to 
accomplish hk vow. The policy of Sevajee is not very 
evident, for the horror which he affected to feel at his unna- 
tural rebelHon, was ridiculous in a person who stood in a 
similar situation, and at that period his most daring hopes 
could not have indulged the idea of resisting the Mogul 
arms. Whatever ma^ have been the motive, his conduct 
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gave fisG to a tedious and unsuccessful warfare, and accele- 
rated, if U did Uot oGca»ion, the ruin of the house of 
Tinioor". 

con^oetuof Aurungseb's departure from the Deean afforded a tem- 

Seviyee« 

1655. porary respite to the MoosHm powers, who had not submit^ 
ted to th© Mqgul auth^rity^ But their repote was noon 
interrupted; and by an ^lemy who effect^ hb views ratlier 
by stratagem than violence. Sevajee-s first enterpnte was 
against Pon^hur, or Fcmiader, which is aituatod upcm 4 
range of hills that break off from thoi^ stupendous moniH 
tains which skirt the western shore of India. An intkpatci 
friendship subsisted between the commander of this fbrtrossf 
and hisfrither, and it was upoa tlm pretext that he advancecl 
with a conaid^r^^ force toward the place. Sevajee la^ 
mented the loss he had sustained in the death of his guai^ 
doan; deployed his fork»m situatioJ:^ and conduded by 
eatreating permifiSiioB to reside in the liodi^ss under faia 
proteelion. He had not adopted this measure upoii^ slight 
gcounds ; having opened a correspondence with the com«^ 
mandant's bsothen^ wlio had promised tl^ir assistance. 
ISntj akhough he recdved an answep to his request, he was. 
not able to accomplisk his pui^pose of gainiiig enhance latoi 
the fort ^tb a body of his people. At letj^tib tiie festiyal 

'9 &e Appendix, Ndte Sb 
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of the Dewali occurred ; and the commandant, conceiving he 
should be inexcusable if he suffered the son of his old 
friend to celebrate the festivity at the bottom of the hill, 
consented to his admittance, and to the number of persons 
he ^as anxious to introduce. Three days had past in un- 
interrupted harmony, and the next morning was fixed for 
his departure. The commandant, overcome by the fatigues 
of the festival, had retired to rest, leaving Sevajee to be en- 
tert^ned by his brothers. The opportunity -was not lost ; 
Sevajee was introduced into his room by his credulous asso- 
ciates ; tied him to his bed, and widi the aid of his people 
secured his treaoherous companions^. 

The fame of this exploit spread through the adjacent 
country. Chakun, a fortress of great importance, submitted 
withdut a blow ; while by moniey and intrigue he obtained 
possession rtf the strong-holds of Rajgurh, Pulmawatee, 
Sowelefe, Singh-gurh, Tooma, and Prutchund Gurh. He 
also built the fort of Raegurh or Rain, and fixed upon it as 
the capital of his growing kingdom**. 

The great chain of western mountains, which forms a The Ghtts. 
Stupendous wall to the lowland country, is called, in the 
-language oif the country^ Ghats, which, in reality, however, 

*• M. MSS. ♦ *« See Appendix, Note 4. 
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merely signifies passes. Hills aad mountains again divert 
from these lofty barriers of nature ; the ground for many 
miles is broken, rocky, and shelving, while the prospects are 
so nigged, so diversified, and often so romantic, as caxi 
scarcely be imagined by inhabitants of a more level country^ 
These mountains have every appearance of betng ^uotedi^ 
. luvian ; and the inhabitantB have not iaiied to take advan*^ 
tage of the shallow bed of mould which has been <lepofflted 
in their numerous ridges. Cultivation is carried on to a 
oertain extent; catlie browse on parts which are less fertiJe^ 
and the petah or town is seated 6n bnie of its lai;gei9t ridges. 
The fort is at the summit, and tke ascent to it^ at all timm 
difficult, is often dangerous. Narrow steps are cut in the 
solid rocks^ aifordiog a difficult and tedious ascent^ while 
broad chasms, passed over on .plankB,' protect them from 
suddai assault Numerous a«e ^ $t^ong4io^d^ of thJB 
description in the Decan ; and Sevo^e^ whp kpew their 
yhkxie, spared neither labour nor ejqpeo^e to becoEmq nofikftfit 
of suc^ impregnable pi^essions^;^ 

Seizes Joukc Sevajee's next effort was against the Raja of Joulee, 
who, although a tributary of the Beejapoor goveniiiient, 
was a pefson of considerable . ooasequeno^^ ;J>4rii)g; h» 
whole life, Sevajee pre^&rred tieach^eiy ami intrigue to vio- 
lence, nor did he fail to resort to it upon the present occa- 
sion. On pretence of a^d^iiig the Baja^s ^ughter in mar- 
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riage, be sent an active and daring officer with a party of 
(»e hundr^ men ; and the minister who came out to meet 
hin>, fidl a victim ta such hardened guilt. The third day he 
assaulted the ctty^ carried it^ and acquired vast riches; 
His army soon increased to sixty thousand men^ and he 
coitaequeiitly became more daring in his undertakings* 
He no longer skmlked irom hill to bill^ or hid himself in the 
recesses of the moua tains: his ravages extended into the 
<diampaiga. country; Qoa trembled at his approach^ Sa^ 
nruntvaree was plundered^ Rajpoor taken^ and Koreeah 
destroyed by the springing of a mine. 

The Beejapoor government had often, and in vain, tried Efforts of Oic 

Beejapoor go- 

the efficacy of threats and promises. It then appUed to]j^^*]JJ^^ 
Shahjee, who was ^tijl in the Camatie, to repress his son's 
rebellion: Shahjee anticipated his refusal, and abandoned 
him to the vengeance of his incensed sovereign, A force of 
twelve thousand men under Abdoola Khan was sent against 
him, and which penetrated as far as Wye upon the Kistna. 
He then sent his secretary with offers of pardon, and pro- 
mises of promotion, and also to arrange the necessary 
steps for an interview. Sevajee consented tp the meeting, 
refusing, however to allow the army to encamp below the 
fort, or to admit him with a large retinue. The prelimina- 
ries of the interview were at length adopted^ and Seva- 
jee prepared himself for one of the most desperate enter- 

K 2 
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prises of his life. Nor did he assume that tranqurHitj^ 
which a coDstant intercourse with danger usually affords. 
He distributed large presents to Bramins; sent two to 
Qya and Benares to intercede with the Almightj ; and fore- 
going his usual dress^ discovered that he was embarked or 
an undertaking of doubtful success. His mother <^liiDg to 
him^ and entreated him to abiandon'his d^ign. But al- 
though his conduct betrayed his anxiety^ he omitted no 
precaution to render his treachery effectual. An ambus- 
cade was planted near the tent; his garrison was distributed 
in the most convenient situations^ and his guns \trere 
directed against the camp of the enemy. 

MurderofAb- Abdoola Khau advanced in defiance of the remon- 

4oola Khan. 

strances of his friends ; but as the road leading to Pertab 
Gurh was uneven and narrow, he was obliged to alight 
from his elephant. He then proposed that Sevajee should 
meet him below the fort; this he positively refused, and 
the Khan persevered in his originiatl intention. As he ad- 
vanced, Sevajee took a hasty but affectionate farewell of 
his friends, committing his son Sambha to their protection. 
He then advanced to meet him, and as is customary in the 
East, they both extended their arms to embrace each 
other. Abdoola Khan, who was a man of great personal 
prowess, secured him with one of his hands and endeavoured 
to stab him. Sevajee was indebted for his Kfe to the pre- 
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caution he had used of wearing armor. : Disengaging him- 
self from hi& grasp, he plunged a Bhagnak (a weapon, when 
the hand is closed, resembling rings upon the fingers, con?- 
cealing in the palm of the hand sharp steel daws, whence 
the name of tjger-clawsi^) into his stomach, and cut him 
down with his sword* His secretary endeavoured to avenge 
the act, when Sevajee with uncommon hypocrisy, for it 
could scarcely result from religious prepossession^ bade him 
fly, as he should always hold sacred the life of a Bramin^^ 
The troops now rushed out, and not a man, except the for- 
tunate Bramin, escaped to relate the horrid murder. The 
Beejapoor army was not sdlowed to recover from its panic ; 
it was surprised and defeated, retiring with the loss of it^ 
horse, guns, elephants, and camp-equipage^^ 

The effects of this daring murder were soon fdt by the Advantages 

derived ftom 

government of Beejapoor.^ Setara immediately opened its *'• ^ 
gates, Chundun Wundun, Gour Gurh, Wishal Gurh, Pa- 
gurh, Deogurh, and Jurud Sode, surrendered, and Panala 
was taken by surprise^^. Ufzul Khan, the son of Abdoola 



^^ Thus described by CaitroiK II fit attachtr un bistour^ des mieux aiguis^ 
& une bague qu*il portoit au doigt Le bistour^ tournoit ais^ment autour de la 
bague, et pour lore il etoh cach^ dans Fombre de sa main. 

*' It is difficult to say whether Auningzeb or Sevajee was the greater hy- 
pocrite. 

•♦ See Appendix, Note 5L 

^ Oraic. 
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Khan, who had returned wounded to Beejapoor, dailj 
importuned the minister to grant him his revenge upon 
hk father's assassin* The capture of Panala effected more 
than his constant clamours. An anny of eighty thousand 
men was soon assembled, which imn^ediately marched 
against Panala where Sevajeehad retired. The siege was 
carried on with considecable activity fq^ six months, when 
the Mooslims estabUshad a battery upon a commanding 
height near the fortress. His Mends advised him to retHrCt 
apprehensive for im safety, or conceiving that his escape 
would induce the enemy to rabe the ^iege; Sevajee left a 
garrison of twenty thousand men for the defence of Uie 
fort, and retreated with forty thousand to Wishal Gtirh» 
He had arrived within a short distance of the fort, wfaea 
he was overtaken by the enemy, who had pursued him 
with a superior f^ce. Bajee Frabhoo proposed, as the 
ground was broken and narrow, to dispute the pass with 
half the troops, while Sevajee recreated with the remamder. 
Tbn was done, and it was agreed that the guns of the fort 
should announce his safety. The enemy now advanced 
and gallantly attacked the pass, which was defended with 
equal obstinacy. Fresh troops v^rere led to the assault, 
and were repulsed, when the guns of the fort proclaimed 
the safety of Sevajee. The enemy, however, was not 
acquainted with the signal ; he renewjed his attacks, jiind 
upon the death of Bajee Prubhoo, who fell at the head of 
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his men, carried the pass. The Beejapoor army immediately 
sat down before Wishal Gurh, but a scarcity of water soon 
compelled it to retire. Sevajee did not fail to reward the 
services of his troops, or to distinguish the family of his 
faithful officer Bajee Prubhoo. He also established the 
ei^t pnadhans or diief counBellors of state, giving fats 
government a fosm and fthape which it had adt hitberto 
poasefised. 

Sev^ee, in his ifregukur incuroioos inta the Kokun, kad views of Se- 

yajee to man* 

l^eheld with admiration the powerful settlemMts, for wji^^p^*"*- 
they Hiiust have appeared to him» vlnch had been fofmed 
MfMM the seaK^oast* He aspired to participate in so pcofiU 
blafe » o3mmei!e)e» and while spreadmg his ravages throu^ 
out the Kokun, foujui Idtauie to add to the fortiScations of 
Rajpoor Sevendroog and Colaba. His orders to build a 
^^t wene checked by the ^efe<^ion of the Sidee» who had 
jf^voUod &om. the B£)c^apopr goveramentt ^^d had been leea. 
.^poioibed admina) of ihe fleet under the Mcgbb. The i66i. 
iSideest de^ceiid^ ^wis» « roee <^ i^h^sauaian slaves, had 
nseii to great power under the Be^ipoor Boveoeigns, and 
'J»d bi&i for a sftk» <i yevti in poosession trf* tBe maritiine 
towns on the shores of the Kokun. They were hardy, brave^ 
and active; and, as stauncli Mooslims, inimical from reli^on, 
as well as interest, to the rise of a Hindoo power. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Aurungzebs AURUNGZEB liod succecded in his daring and flagitious 

accession. ° ^ 

views, and had ascended the throne by the title of Alum- 
1657. geer or conqueror of the world*. His attention was at first 
directed to the settlement of his new government; for, 
although his father Shah Jahan was in confinement, he had 
still a number of friends and adherents ; and the intern* 
perance of his disposition induced him to adopt the most 
desperate means of escape*. The troops in the Decan 
had consequently acted merely on the defensive, and had 
more dian once met with signal defeats* 

The views of Aurungzeb were at length directed to- 
wards the Decan, and to the reduction of a power which 
appeared more formidable than He had at first imagined. 
Shaistu Khan% his maternal uncle, was appointed viceroy df 
the DcCTn, with orders to subdue the rebel, as the king 
thought proper to style Sevajee. Shaistu Khan advanced 

' As he is geneially known by the former name, I shall imrariably use i^ 
•P.MSS. 

' See an account of the extraordinary rise of diis £unily, mked with some 
fable, in Orme's Fragments, 186— 192, 
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from Arangabad; beat in his out-posts, and laid siege to 
Cfaakun, a; strong fortraas upon the edge of the cham- 
paign )COKintry. i Here he was detained nine months, and it 
was not uiiiiJ: he had sprung a mine, and efifected a breach, 
that the.conimiiiidant surrendered*. He was received with 
the attention aiid honour which so bold a defence had 
dbserved; fm>po§9l3 were made to him to enter the im- 
pcdal semeoy bijt ;he preferred the service of the rebel 
Sevajee, and was permitted to return to his master, who 
rewardedrhim with &esh appointments. 

Sevfijee did not allow tl» enemy to iharch uninter- Scvjyce sur- 

prises Shabtu 

rapted ; he hung upon his rear, destroyed the country, and^*^. 
attacked his advanced parties. Shaistu Khan was not to 
be impeded; he prosecuted hig march, and upon his 
arrival at Poona, took up his residence in Sevajee's palace. 
Sevajee, intijnately acquainted with every avenue of the 
place, and relying upon the devotion of his servants, em- 
biaced the daring resolution of surprisipg the Mogul in 
the midst of his troops. With a small band he left Rairi, 
and upon his arrival at Poona, applied himself to one of 
the gardeners, who promised tp show him the Khan's sleep- 



^ Mr. Qmie says it was taken by flying a paper kite, with a lighted nn^ch at 
its tiul, which blew up the magazine ; and Mr. Dow, by a shelL The first is 
utterly improbable) and the use of "bombs, if known in the East, was not 
adcqpted. , . 
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ing-apartments. Every thing was arranged^ and npcHi a 
dark, rainy night,; he joined the gacdener with a few trusty 
Sept 16(51. adherents. A small guard of twenty^e men was cut to 
pieces, when Sevajee rushed through the window, as b* 
was told, of the Khan^s apartment. Here be found Shmstu 
Khan's son with his wife asleep ; he mortally wounded d^ 
unsuspicious youth; but an ejaculation from a. female 
servant informed him of his mistake, and he immediately 
entered the adjacent room. Shaistu Khan was fortutmtely 
awake ; surprised at such An intrusion, he fled to- the ter* 
race, and as he descended, received a blow on his hand 
which deprived him of one of his^ngers. The alarm was 
immediately spread ; the troops were beat to arms, while 
elephants with lighted flambeaus Were stationed at eveiy 
avenue. Sevajee attettipt^ one or two passages and found 
them secured : he then escaped through the window, and 
was the next morning safe in one of his strong-^holds. 

Shaistu Khan Shaistu Khau hesitated whether to attribute the sdrprise 

retires and is . 

relieved. ^o trcachcry, or to the hardy courage of a daritig enenly. 
He retreated to Arungabad, and was Sooii after recalled 
to Delhi. Sevajee did not fail to take advantage of the 
Jan. 1664. supincucss of the Mogul general. On a sudden, and with- 
out the slightest notice, he appeared before Surat, the 
richest sea-port in the empire, and 4is.tiDguished as the 
resort of pilgrims to Mecca. Here he obtained immense 
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plunder^ lus booty being estimated at a million sterling* 
It would hare far esxceeded tliis sum, had he pursued a 
deliiiente tcheme 6f exaiztsoii ; but he wms a^rehensive of 
reinforcements being seat fewn Ahiaedabad% and retired on 
the third day with the same rapidity, and by the same 
onfreqfiieatod rauti^ as he had advanced* The Ikiglish 
mi IkrtpliifiBctcnei^ ^tood on the defenfiive, bdt ^tte not 
nxpiesfeed, al^KMi^ they mu9t bave pre^nted alluring 
prospects of 'piunder^ 

Btt. the csceev of Sevajee'r glory was arrested bys^eeat. 

t&cked by 

Mima Raja Jjsingh» irfad had tttbceeded the king's son in }*'^'^J^ 
the vicepoyatorf of the DecBn, and who was supported bjr 
Diler Khan, an a&Qet of experience and reputation. 
The Mooftlims s{>read thenwelves over the Decan, while the 
Ra^ with the baik of his army, besieged Singji Giirgh, a 
stiODg fort which overlooks the city of Poona. Sevajee, . 
who consideied any way justifiable ftw the destruction of 
an eneoay^^ detached Purtab Rao Ooozur to assassmate so 
formidable a foe. Purtab Goosur entered his camp, as a 
man seeking service, and, in consequence, was always in 
attendance upon Im person. The opportunity he sott^ 
at length occurred ; he- attacked die Raja vrhen he had 

* Fran its sandy sitDation called Gurdabad, or tlie City of Dust 

• Oviogtoa (Voyage to Sura*, p. 186) says Sevajee phindered it for finty day% 
aad ^t the £d|^ and French ddended themselves with cannon. 

l2 
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few personal attendants about him^ but was seized and 
disarmed. The Raja, with unexampled geiieiK>sitj, di$* 
missed him, augmenting the shatne and ranone he miuA 
have felt, With considerable presents. 

Delivers him- Sevajee ou this failure retreated to Poonadhnr, and 

self up. • 

the Raja finding that his women, treasures, and prtacipal 
officers, were in the fort, immediately abaack^d .the siege 
of Singh Gurgh to attack the fort iiito l^hich b© had 
retired. It was assaulted, and defended with equal 
bravery, when at length Diler Khan carried. < a height 
which commanded ti)e place, and on which he ^Bcted a 
battery. It was now that Sevajee took the desperate reso- 
lution of throwing himself upon the mercy of his enemy. 
Whether, it waa the result of negotiation^, or ^ sudden act 
of despair % is very immaterial; the danger was equally 
imminent. He suddenly appeared before the out-posts ; 
and, o;i bping conducted to Jysipgh, .consented to visit 
Delhi, and to deliver up twenty-fqur , strong^bolds^ if the 
Raja would pledge his faith for Jiis security ^ Th6 Raja 
readily acceded to his terms, adopted him as his son, and 
directing the march of victory to ^ sounded, sent ocders 
for ^ cessation of hostilities, Dj^yter Kh$n hjtving elfectted 

^M.MSS. 'P.MSS. . • 

' The greatest faith k reposed in the word of a Rajpoort, \vl^<?h of cour^ is 
tlie result of experience. , . . ; 
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a breach was highly incensed at the treaty, and endea- 
voured to annul it, by ordering an immediate assault. 
He was beat back with considerable loss, and being oosited 
the next day by Sevajee, consented to withdraw his 
troops '°. 

AurunjB^zeb heard with pleasure of the capture of his Seat to Delhi. 
^ ^ ^ 1665. 

^nemy^ and sent orders for him to proceed to Delhi. 
Sevajee made, the necessary arrangements for garrisoning 
his forts,^and with a small, but decent retinue, set out for 
Delhi, accpmpani^ by his son. Sambha. Wherever he 
went curiosity followed hina ; whole cities came out to be- 
hold the man, who had resisted so long, a.nd so success- 
fully, the Mogul arms, and who had distinguished himself 
by such a variety of daripg adventures. As he approached 
Arungabad the deputy-governor came out to receive him. 
But Sevajee's spirit was . not broken by misfortune ; he 
resented the affront, and upon being told that he was 
expected^ asked iaogrily why the governor had not met 
him? Suf Skikun Khan was glad to pacify his resentment; 
he waited upon him with all the oflScers of the state, and 
discharged the order upon his treasury". 

* » 
His reception ^t D^lhi ivas destructive of his hopes. Disapix>inted 

* in hib nopea. 

'• See Appendix, Note-G. 

•^ QperadoQg in fte Decan (Scott), 
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Yet the conflicting accounts of the Mahratta and Moodiin 
writers involve evety circumstance in doubt mod difficuhj. 
It is to be expected that one will debase^ wliile the other 
will exalt, the character of Sevajee. Oh one hand he is 
said to have been dazzled and confounded by the spten^ 
dour of the Mooslim court ; on the other, that he refused 
to acknowledge the superiority of the haughty Aomagseb^ 
It is probable, that on finding his hopes disappointed, he 
pretended madness, rendering himself an object of less 
suspicion, and his meditated escape more practicaUe* 
Aurungzeb resented his conduct, and directed Ram Singb, 
the son of Jysingh, to demand security for hb future sul>- 
mission ; and in the event of his not procuring any, to in* 
form him that he must leave his son Sambha as the pledge 
for his lo3ralty. Sevajee taxed Ram Singh with a breach 
of faith ; declared he would give no security, and demand* 
ed a safe-conduct for the return of his pec^le. No request 
could have been more agreeable to the crafly Aurungzeb; 
it was immediately granted, and Sevajee and SamMMt, with 
a few of their principal followers, remained in confinement 

Effects hk As Sevajee showed no impatience under his confine^ 

escape. 

ment, Aurangzeb might have imagined that he was recon- 
ciled to his fate. But under this ^semblance oi content- 
ment he had concerted a scheme, as novel as it was 
bold. He had established a custom of giving awfty once a 
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week great quantities of sweetmeats and cakes, which were 
brought from the confectioners in large covered trays. 
l^ese were at first examined by the guards, but custom 
had made them rektx, and they had been conciRated by the 
attentions and presents of Sevajee. In one of these trays 
he concealed his son, and covering himself up in another, 
ba(^ were carried out of the house. An attendant had been 
left in the bed to personate Sevajee, who had complained of 
being ill, and it was not until the next evening that his 
escape was discovered. Proclamations were immediately 
issued for his apprehension ; the roads leading to the Decan 
were filled with troops, while spies were despatched in every 
direction to trace his route. 



JSevajee had surmounted the greatest difiSculty, anid in a Returns w 

Rairi, 

country which admits of so many alterations of dress, it was 
almost impossible to detect him. In the habit of a Byragee^ 
or wandering mendicant, divested of his beard, and accom*- 
-pamed by Nirajee Punt, who spoke the dialect of these 
people, he boldly took the high road of Mutra Benares^ 
and Gya. He left his son at Mutra in charge of a Brahmin» 
and having performed his devotions at these celebrated cities 
of Hindoo worship, prosecuted his journey through the 
wilds of Goanwara, and thence to Hyderabad*^ In the 

'* See AppendiX| Note 7» 
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same habit he gained admittance into his capital^ Rairi, and 
threw himself at his mother's feet. She did not know him, 
but when he pulled off his turban, she recognised her lost 
son, and, overcome with joy, sank into his arms. . . 

« 
Sevajee had not performed this journey without some 

uncommon escapes ; but they augmented the pleasure 
which he derived at finding himself amid his native moun-* 
tains. To complete his satisfaction the Bramin soon ar- 
rived with Sambha, \vhom he had disguised in a girFs*^ dress. 
He now celebrated his escape with great rejoicings, distri^ 
buted large sums in charity, and presented the feithful 
Bramin with forty thousan'd pounds. 

Suspicions of Aurungzeb, naturally jealous, may have been just^ed in 
suspecting Ram Singh of conniving at Sevajee's escape. 
The Rajpoots are distinguished for a nice sensibiUty of 
honour.; and as the engagement had been violated by 
Aurungaeb, both father and son might wish to exculpate 
themselves to Sevajee ; and they could do so only, by con- 
senting to his escape. The emperor did not disguise his 
feelings : the son was banished the court, and the £atther re- 
lieved in his command by Jeswunt Singh**. 

'^ M. MSS. P. MSS* •♦ P. MSS. 
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Sevajee mean time had retaken most of the forts he had Recovers his 

•^ forts. 

surrendered ; but, as a more scornful defiance, he advanced 
to attack Surat, and was diverted in his intention only by a 
large contribution. His troops ravaged the adjacent coun- 
tries at will, for the court of Beejapoor was too weak to 
offer resistance, while his sudden descents into the Mogul 
territory eluded pursuit, and prevented resistance. Nego- 
tiation succeeded, and was carried on with the utmost art 
and duplicity for a considerable time. Both parties were 
intent on deception; yet, although Sevajee failed in his 
views, he gained a relief from warfare, which he successfully 
employed against the government of Beejapoor^^ Nor was 
Aurungzeb altogether disappointed, for with a refinement of 
intrigue, of which there is no example, he directed his son 
to solicit assistance from Sevajee against himself, and to 
seize him if possible ; concealing however from his son, his 
design, to discover by this means the nobles who were dis- 
affected to his govennnent. Even this intrigue, however 
deeply laid, did not deceive the sagacity of Sevajee ; he 
maintained his correspondence with the prince, but resisted 
his importunity to join him^ till both became weary of 
these fruitless efforts of dissimulation^^. 

A truce however was concluded, which lasted two years, shahjee^s visu 

toPoona. 

in which he extended his conquests in the Kokun, and in 
» M. MSS. ^« Qrme's Fragments. 
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the Beejapoor districts. During this interval fie entirely 
destroyed the family of Bajee Rao Gospor6, who had seized 
his father Shahjee, and sentenced him to an ignominious 
punishment. Shahjee, penetrated with gratitude at this 
proof of his son's regard, manifested his affection by coming 
to Poona on a visit to his son, and neglected wife. Sevajee 
omitted no means of demonstrating his respect ; he ran 
several miles before his palanquin, attended him as a ser- 
vant, and refused to be seated in his presence. Shahjee 
passed two months in the society of his wife and son, and 
then returned into the Carnatic, where he soon after lost his 
life, by a fall from his horse, while on a hunting excursion. 

Renewal of A war Egaiu br^aldiig out, Surat was once more com* 

hostilities. 

166^. pelled to submit to the ariiw of Sevajee, who acquired a 
vast booty finom this rich and papulous city. His retreat 

1670. however was intercepted by Daood Klian, who attacked 
his rear guard and drove him itito the Kokun^'^. He had 
scarcely ended his pursuit, before anotiier large body in- 
sulted the city of Boorhanpoor, and duded Hs attack by 
i?etirin:g again into the Kokun, throng the district of Bag-* 
lana. The success which attended Sevajee, irritated Aurung- 
zeb, and his suspicious mind attributed it rather to the 
disloyalty of his generals,, than to the genius and resourcies of 
kls enemy, A suK^oessioia of viceroys succeeded a succes- 

*-' y, Mss. 
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sion of misfortunes, without amending the state of his 
affairs. It would be ftttiguieg to the reader to peruse a 
series of plundering incursions^ which, though inconsiderable 
in themselves, distressed the enemy, and inured Sevajee's 
troops to danger and hardships. 

Se^ajee, from ius first enteance into life, appears to have Coronation of 
directed all his views and hopes to the establishment of i^*- 
a tiew empire. His stiocess had exceeded his most san* 
guine expectation, and lie at length re8<dved on celetwrating 
his coronation. It was arranged with considerable pomp 
and splendour, and vnik all 1i)e pagenntry which attends 
Hindoo festivals* After perfoorming many austerities and 
|Mirifications, he put on the Braminical thnead, which is sup* 
posed to impart a virtue, etnen to those who are not b<wm to 
the ^distinction. He was next wei^bed against gold, which 
^as distributed to the poor, nkd an equal sum was given to 
the Bramins. He then ascended the throne, gave audience 
to his ministers, conferred tides, and ordered coins to be 
stamped with his name^^. Setajee viras now proclaimed an 
Midependent prince ; and he omitted no opportunity of con- 
firming his authority, or of extending his dominion. 



'• See an excellent account of Sevajee-s coronation in Fryer, who received it 
from an eye-witness, Mr. Oxenden. Fryer is the only contemporary traveller with 
Sevijee, whose accom^ of the Mahrattas is in any way authentic. 

m2 
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Marchintothe Upon the death of his father, Sevajee had written to his 

Carnatic. 

brother Ekojee, who had succeeded to his father's possession 
in the Carnatic, to meet him. He had been instigated 
*^^^* to tliis step by his father's minister, and by the ti^nquillity 
he had established throughout his kingdom. Sevajee ad- 
vanced into the Carnatic by the way of Hyderabad, where 
he was sumptuously entertained by the king and his minister 
Adna Pundit, who could not, |iawever, eiscape the payment 
of a large contribution *^. He then prosecuted his march, 
crossed the Toombudra, and was soon joined by kis brother* 

Fail* in his The march of an Eastern army is not conducted with 

that order or humanity which distinguish the movements 
of troops in the Western world. The country on either side 
is rendered desolate, and its route may be traced by ruined 
villages, and destroyed cultivation. Sevajee observed no 
greater regularity ; he plundered as he moved, and, where- 
ever he found convenient strong«holds, seized them by force^ 
or obtained them by treachery^^. The unanimity between 
the two brothers, was soon interrupted by the claims of 
Sevajee to half his father's possessions. Ekojee demanded 
an equal share in those which he possessed, but which the 
other resisted on the ground that he had been the sole 
origin of his own prosperity. The brother dissembled his 

«* See Appendix, Note 8. *** M. MSS. 
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feelings, but escaped the ensuing night to Tanjore. Al- 
though Sevajee had laid his schemes with much ability, his 
snares were for once circumvented, and he was obliged to 
leave a considerable force under Ragonath Rao, to prose- 
cute his conquests. The ex-minister defeated Ekojee in a 
pitched battle, and he was then glad to purchase a peace 
by the cession of Colar, Balapoor, Maharajgurh, Jugdeo, 
Gurh, and a considerable tract of country. Unfortunately 
we possess no information upon these interesting transac- 
tions ; Sevajee passed within fifteen miles of Madras, at 
that period an inconsiderable settlement, seized Ginjee, and 
extended his incursions into the Mysore. 

Sevajee, from the commencement of his power, had His efforts ta 

•^ * create a navy. 

justly estimated the value of maritime possessions, and the 
greater part of his attention had been directed to the at- 
tainment of so desirable an object. The completion of his 
plans w4s intrusted to Moro Punt, his principal minister, 
who found himself however unable to cope with the Sidee, 
inured, to a sea-life, and possessed of large and stout 
vessels. Several of these engagements were fought within 
sight of Bombay, which at that time was exposed to the in- 
sults of either party, and, from its dependence upon the 
Mooslim court, unable to adopt any other measures than 
those of self-defence. But the relations of predatory incur- 
sions, acts of piracy, or trifling negotiations for plundered 
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property, are beneath the digtiity of history ; it will be suffi- 
cient to observe that Sevajee was foiled in his projects, and 
that the peaceable government of Bombay, seated between 
two rival powers, was alternately insulted and plundered by 
that which became the strongest*\ 

Buhadoor Khan, who had succeeded to the vice-royalty 
of the Decan, maintained an uninterrupted warfare witibt 
the Mahrattas ; but it was solely defensive, as he never 
ventured to attack tiiem but in the champaign country, re- 
signing their mountainous lands in the Kokun to them with- 
out a blow. The arms however of the Moguls were not idle; 
they overran Beejapoor, and levied vast suras from the 
conquered districts. 



Sambha flies 
to 



theM^s. 1^6 jealousy between father and son in the East is 
proverbial ; nor was Sevajee exempt from this misfortune. 
Sambhajee, suspicious of his father's intentions, or impelled 
by a wild and criminal ambition, had joined Diler Khan, and 
had assisted him in the reduction of his father's forts. But 
the implacable disposition of Aurungzeb ruined the fairest 
prospect he ever possessed of undermining the Mahratta 
power. Sambhajee was ordered to court, but, as Diler Khan 
had given him the most positive assurances to the cori* 

'' See a minute and exact account inOnne's Fragments. 
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trary, he connived at his escape, and Sambha threw him* 
self upon the clemency of an indulgent father^*. Sevajee 
received him with the utmost cordiality, appointing Parna- 
la as the place of his residence. Shortly after he advan- 
ced against Jalnapoor, but, being closely pursued by Run* 
must Khan, was obliged to stand the brunt of an engagement, 
9Lnd met with a sevare defeat. He retired to Raipi, and, as 
usual aimong the Mahrattas, detached his troops after the 
Desaara, to raise contributions from the neighbouring pro- 



vinces^^ 



/ 



His constitution had now begun to fail ; he was seized Sevajee 

death. 

-with a spitting of blood, and expired upon the 5th of April 
1680, in the 53d year of his age, and the 36th of his reign, 
dating it from the death of his guardian Kondeo. A long 
and eloquent character has been given of this prince, which 
places him in a more amiable light than this History can 
admit He was i^hort, and dark, with piercing eyes which 
showed xsmck animation^. Of his manners and private lifl% 
Httle can be known ; he was a good son to a bad father, 
which is an eulogy few have deserved. He was supe^'^ti- 
-tious beyond the rest of his countrymen, seeking tlie pro- 
-tection of the Almighty in the perpetration of his ,nx>rfet 

" See Appendix, Note 9. *' See Appendix, Note 10. 

** Ce Raja est petit et bazane, avcc dcs yeux vifs qui niarquent beaucoup 
d'esi)rit. 
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crimes. This might be attributed to hypocrisy, if the great- 
est superstition had not been observed in the vilest of man^ 
kind. All his virtues, and they were few, were allied with 
their correspondent vices. His courage degenerated into 
cunning, and ended in assassination ; his wisdom consisted 
in exquisite hypocrisy and refined dissimulation. But his 
talents as a soklier place him above the heroes of the East. 
His schemes comprehended, the option of more than one 
success; nor did the accomplishment of his object discover 
the extent of its advantage, until developed by subsequent 
acquisitions^^ His personal activity wa^ astonishing; no 
route, however obscure, but had been traversed by his in- 
defatigable patience. His troops, led by himself by the 
nearest and most secret paths, hardly knew the object of liieir 
. attack, until they beheld the enemy they were to defeat, or 
the city they were to pillage. His passions were at his 
command ; and he never betrayed, either by word or ges- 
ture, the movements of his mind. No emergency, however 
sudden, found him without resource ; no danger, however 
imminent^ appalled a mind accustomed to the greatest trials. 
With many of the great qualities of a hero, as they are 
falsely called, he possessed the vices of a robber and an as- 
sassin. He preferred treachery and circumvention, to un- 
disguised and honourable warfare ; he but rarely attacked 

** Orme's Fragments. 
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a place which he had siot divided, with dissensions, or se- 
duced by corruption. Prtocea tremUed ereo^ in the midst 
of their armies or citadels ; for there was little security 
.agaidst the man • whoi preferred the Mow of an assassin, to 
dear4x>Uglyt victory. 

But hdwevec harsh it. may sound, he could not have 
risen^loidieipoiiiertEuid pre-emioepiE^ h^iobtaioed^ without 
the commission of various crimes. The £aQterin>. wiorld 
abounds in a succession of deceits, conspiracies and murders ; 
and the mind beconoes hardened against acts, which strike 
Europeans with the utmost horror. Self-defence or neces* ' 
sity is urged as an extenuation, if not as an excuse ; the 
Mooslim consoles himself with the perverted tenets of pre- 
destination, while the Hindoo trusts, that in another life, he 
will be able to purge himself of his present crimes. In a 
country where education and example tend so much to 
palliate the most flagitious acts ; and where false religions 
soften, if they do not altogether lull, the compunction of con- 
science, what hope can be formed, that the rise of a nation 
to liberty and dominion should not be marked by blood- 
shed and murder? These reasonings are not intended to 
palliate the most criminal and destructive vices, but to show 
the fatal effects which result from fialse religions, and the 
perverted principles which they instil, and the more dread- 
ful crimes they justify or excuse. 

K 
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Hkeharact^ Aurungtseb; wbo alSdcted to stjk Seviuee the Mountain 

by Atumngyeb* 

Rat, did his character that justice when dead, which he had 
refused to it while living. Unable to conceal his joj, he ob 
served : ^^ He was a great captain, and the only one wbolmg 
/^ had the magnanimity to raise a new kingdom, while I have 
" been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
'^ India; my armies have been employed against him tune* 
*^ teen years, and nevertheless his state ^as been always 
*• encreasingf*/' 



^ Sec Appnidi|[» Note IL 
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CHAPTEll III. 

SjBVAJEE must, have contemplated with complacency iiUro*ictio«. 
the effects of hip own genius. From a low origin he had 
risen to power and dominion : and had become the founder 
of a state which in its infancy resisted the mighty efforts o£ 
Aurungzeb, and which was destined to subvert the house of 
Timoor. Many circumstances concurred to render the at- 
tempt less difficult than it first appears. Ijb will be the ei^ 
deavour of this Chapter to develope these causes: and to 
describe such institutions^ either of government or of relt* 
gion, or such manners or rites, as distinguish the Mahrat- 
tas from other nations of the East. 

Aurui^eb had ascended the throne of Delhi by the im^ AurungzeVi 

, acceattontothe 

prisonment. of h|s father, and the destruction of bis brothers* ^^f^ '- ^^ 

.of hit army* 

The dissensions which prevailed during the period he 
fought for ^mpire, and for some time afler, bad loosened 
or broken the bond of submission which had hitherto sub* 
sifted between the subject and his sovereign. U^ own 
example inspired him with the utmost jealousy of his sons 
and nobles ; while the peeyishno^s of an old man, who had 
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imbrued his hands in the blood of his relations, and who 
found little satisfaction in the enjoyment of supreme 
power, alienated the affections of his officers and soldiers. 
Many went over to the enemj; others quitted him in dis- 
gust; while his troops had become useless or superannuated 
in this long and arduous contest. The officers who en- 
jbyed commands were not anxious to tenninatfe the wdr; 
and frequetit opportunities of iad vantage were allowed to 
pass by, which, had they been seized, ilii^t have concluded 
tlie contest. Aurungzeb was fully aware of this, atnd bitterly 
complained of ** the disloyalty of his subjects, who had im- 
'* posed a plaything upon him, that they might enjoy 
" commands and honours/* His officers enrolled the worst 
f roops,' and flrequently mounted their own liieriiais atid 
slaves, "whose fighting and riinning away became syftoni- 
" inbus terriis'/' ... 

Revenues of Such was the State of his army ; nor were his revenues 
in a more flourishing condition. But here if possible his 
jealorisy and distrust rose to a greater height, and was 
equally, if not more, fata? to his interests. His father, Shah 
Juhan, had selected officers of high rank, and large posses^, 
sions, to goVefh the distant provinces, and who usually 
maintained - larger forces than the revenues of the country 

;. . ' • ; . ' . , ' 

' Of)erations IntheDecan— 1161. 
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would admit. But Aurungzeb chose such only as he thought 
at his devotion, and* who were without interest or connexr 
ion. Spies superintended their conduct ; while the lightest 
cause, or most trifling offence, procured their removal, and 
rtften their disgrace. Such policy naturally excited a sys- 
tem of bribery, corruption, and extortion : for the governor 
endeavoured to conciliate fads spies^ and ministers of state, 
and which was to be efibcted only by large pir^^eats. Re- 
bellion and revolt soon succeeded ; as the governor, though 
rapacious, was poor, and unable to coerce his subjects. As 
his revenues decreased, his force necessarily diminished; 
and so great had been the dilapidation of the revenue, that 
the countries of Bee^pbor and Golcooda, wliicfa supported 
the splendour of courts, and maintained two hundred tbou*- 
s^nd men, now subsisted only thirty^i-fbur thousand^ 

But still Aurungzeb did not deem the evil sufficiently Hit impolitic 

meaturet. 

great ; or, duped by his ministers, which is scarcely credible, 
was ignorant of the misery and oppression of his suligects. 
Ah odious religious capitation-tax was imposed upon the 
mild and inoffensive Hindoos, and levied with the utmost 
rigour. Their sufferings at length (and how great must they 
have been !) exceeded their patience ; they resisted, and were 
overpowered and disarmed. iTiey were now abandoned a 

' *' Operations in the Decan. 
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prqr to every bcMiy of plunderers. Ciittivatioii ceased^ or 
ih^ tilled but a sufficiency for. their own: oOiisuinptiOK ; 
and a famine ensued, with all its oanGomitaiit evils. Such 
kad been the result of the government of one of the wisest 
emptors. He was now old, afflicted by diseaset €uid ren* 
dered miserable by the wgommng necdUectioiiof past crimes^ 
His sous and his nobles were impatient for his dtmth, ikht 
liid they take the precaution of conoealing it Itrom his 
knowledge* 

Character of Auruogzeb^ nduced by bodily ii^Snnttyt and a prey to 
neutal anguish, did not abandon hiassdf to despair^ Tkke 
niftd which had oanied him throu^ every danger^ and had 
impelled him to the commusion, or supported him io the 
perpetration, of the most atrocious crimes^ was still the 
same; bold, stem, and inflexible^. He held the reins of 
government with a frm and steady hand. But his means 
were totally madeqiiate to the extent of hki operations ; aad 
ioT the last yearo of his ^ leign^ he earned on a d<^nsive, 
rather than offsnsive warfare. Ijndeed so pleased was his 
memy with the natoie of hi^ opesatioaa, th«t he offiored up 
weekly prayers for tSie iopg eootio^Myce <ji his re\gn\ Ttai$ 
however must have been an a&cted insult, as he could not 
hut^read tfe power whk^ defended €adi)aol and Candahar 

' See Appendix, Note 12« « OperntioDs in the Deean. 
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Against the Pervakos, and whose annies kvemr no oUier 
bonodafj tbftn the aea, at the extremity of the peoinsata. 
Uii^rtunalely ibr Aunmgseb, he was empkiyed a^nst an 
QtoPBor, Y^Q meyer in the field opposed his arms. Whcaaerer 
hb ftm xa^t, h^ was dispersed, but not subdued ; and a§ 
Aunwgeeb kept a large aimy round his person, his Feoiatn*< 
nig k>f9e$ wme unequal to cope with a predatory horde 
who sfMead their ravages ovw the whole i$cQ of the 2)ecan. 
A considerable part^ of his army was th«ref<:»-e useless: lor 
bis sieges w^e conducted slowly, and were but of little de<-. 
tiimeiit to the etumiy^ enea when auceesiiluUy tentiinAt^, 
His txoofB were iHi paid, and worse fed^ while « geocml 
Ipidt of iuBpalJmre, and dissatisfaction, proTukd throo^^ 
out his army. Hiia asaj bairebe^ (dwclaed by tbe vigor of 
his mind, or kept uiader by the hopes (^his death : but the 
seodf(iof:d(ecaj had laken a deep and stncnig root, and» up«« 
his demise^ bunt foilih iilto pretecnatttral mataiiity. 

Far different was the situation of the enemy. Sevajee state of th« 

MahnttM. 

biid thi^ ftwnnwind «f trOops wlio fi>u|jht Ibr roligi^P^ and 
liberty, Against tbe. tjranny pf a ferdgn eooquerpr. Thei« 
isindf WttBe isottdbied dfwtk by «^ noble ht^w. ; while the 
Moguls faMg^islied Moid the glMm^dflppatr. Tbe^fonghti 
or rather ;i^ui^dei«d» with thft Apiiit mh^ flnthnsii^sw of a 
fising powo,: the Moguls, with the eftlm y«t detftrmined 
valour of men who bad characters to sustun. Their mode 
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of warfare was entirely different. Sevajee never engaged- 
but to a manifest advantage: he however ravaged their couo'- 
try, harassed their troops, and intercepted their convoy sj 
Whenever he was opposed^ |ie fled : but as soon bjs porftrnt 
was ended, he descended like a torrent from his native 
mountains, and swept every thing before him. No enter^ 
prise was too hardy or distance too great to deter the teme»- 
rlty of men who subsisted by plunder. No sca^K)ny hofwevbr 
boisterous, retarded the movements of men inured from their 
infkncy to the vicissitudes of climate. Leaving thetr nativet 
mountains to their thunder, and th^ roaring of their temul^ 
tuous torrents, they spread themselveof over the oiifunpaigii 
country^ while the enemy, uncU)le to resist; the tempe^^ pmed 
away inr hifs flooded camp, the victim of famine,, disease,, and 
hostile climate. The whple of the Decaa \fa8 exposed to 
their ravages, while the secrecy and celerity* Qf thieiritt^^ee^ 
ments elud^ pui«u}t,!and confounded l^e exeiftions of iheir' 
enemies. 

securesthe ^bt i9^hile Slevk|ee earned on Us preda»Mry<warfiu^«,ijhe 

^^^"°' was not inattentive to tKegrotringijitftpests of j bis 'stated 
The lands in the Itokuti wefeW^i:^^' and defended r^^ 
before his death ^tKiihSkd^^tablished^liis aaiho^JSiirs^ wa,eie*^ 
tent' of Country four^bundi^ miles^ in leiigtb,:ah(l onb.huim 
dredi and' tweiity*' itt^ br^th^' His )&rts^'iextende4 'Oier 

* Orme. 
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the vaat range of mountains which skirt the western shore of 
India. Regular fortifications barred the open approaches : 
errery pass was commanded by forts ; every steep and over- 
hanging rock was occupied as a station to roll down great 
mass^' of stone, which made their way to the bottom, and 
impeded the labouring march of cavalry, elephants, and 
carriages^. 

Aurungeeb saw too late the inefficacy of his measure. Aumngwb 

sees hisemr. 

He would have made peace ; but the Mahrattas had disco- 
vered the weakn^s of the imperial government. Various 
negotiations were commenced and abruptly terminated; 
yet it must have been no sKght distress which induced the 
haughty Aurungzeb to consent to the payment of the des^ 
mookee, or nine pet eent. of the revenue^ which he subse* 
quently revoked. The attempt which the Mahrattas must 
hare at ^nt thought chiroerk^, was now realized ; their re^ 
solution had baffled the exertions of the most potent sove* 
reign that ever ruled Hindostan, while they were habituated 
to a life which would have rendered subjection to foreign* 
ers quite insupportable. The*genius of one man had kin* 
died a love of liberty, which it was impo^ible to extinguish. 
Nor was it the intemperate effusion of men who enjoy the 
first burst of liberty. Under the severest distress, without 
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leaders, and but little unanimity, they persevered ; and in a 
space of time which appears incredible, obtained a power 
that threatened, in the plains of Carnoul and Paniput^ the 
^^'^/^^^^*' extinction of the Mooslim name. Three causes chiefly 
'^^' operated to effect this civil and religious emancipation: 

1st, The jealousy and distrust which Aurungzeb entertained 
of his nobles, and which rose to such a pitch, that he in- 
trigued against his sons, and rendered them objects of sus- 
picion among the nobles of the army. This destructive 
jealousy deterred liim from sending a sufficient force at the 
commencement of the war; for Aurungzeb justly appreciated 
the resources of the Decan, and he dreaded lest they Ahoukl 
be directed against himself. No viceroy was permitted to 
complete what he had successfully commenced ; and if any 
where the folly and danger of a successton of officefB be 
more apparent, it is assuredly in the East, lliere, a new 
commander brings fresh and raw troops, to supply the place 
of veterans ; a host of needy retainers follow in his trains &nd 
grasp at every lucrative situation ; while those who remain, 
are employed in conciliating the conunander, and securij^g 
their immediate interests, instead of opposing the inroads 
of the enemy. Such had been the fiettal effects of Aunmg- 
zeb's distrust; and he came too late into the Decan to re- 
medy the evils of his own creation. 2nd> His mieans wese 
quite insufficient to the extent of his operations. Aurung- 
zeb, under his father's government, had been viceroy in the 
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Decaa, and there he acquired the means of successfully 
contending for the throne. He had justly estimated the 
fields and resources of these flourishing kingdoms, and 
eagerly grasped the opportunity of effecting their conquest. 
The government of Beejapoor had lost many of its ancient 
possessions : Goa and the adjacent country had been seized 
by the Portuguese; tte revolt of the Sidee had deprived it 
of its maritime force, while Sevajee had subdued its strong- 
est forts, and his £ather and brother had withheld the reve- 
nue* of its richest districts. Hyderabad had also suflered, 
but not to so great an extent. The arms of Aurungzeb were 
not directed solely against the Mahrattas ; the kingdoms of 
<jrolcQiida and Beejapoor occupied his attention, and em- 
ployed his troops ; while some again were employed in the 
reduction of Berar, and the conque&t of Goandwara. Large 
cfon^ys (for his troops were chiefly supphed from Hindoo- 
«taii) demanded considerable esa>rts, and which the Mahrat- 
tas attacked with the most determined perseverance. The in- 
vaded countries preferred the Mahrattas to the Moguls, and 
often joined them in resisting the troops of Aurungzeb, who at 
length discovered, that with an army of two hundred thousand 
men, he was UBable to subdue these rovingrobbers. His troops 
were harassed and destroyed by constant marching ; and &r 
difiei^nt must they have been to those of the present day, if 
me bdieve the intoepid Zoolfecar Khan% to have fought nine- 

^ See Appendix, Note 13. 
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teen battles, and to have marched fire thousand miles, in 
the short space of six months^ 3rd. The nature of the 
country he had to subdue, and which had been rendered 
almost impregnable by the creative genius of his eiiemy; 
The country below the mountains is entirely flooded for at 
least three months in the year ; and it is even difficult for 
an army with guns to move during this season on the table 
land above. His northern troops, unused to such wverity 
of climate, died in great numbers. Nor was be Able to 
penetrate the hills which afforded constant fefuge to his 
enemy ; whom he might defeat or disperse, but wh«n he 
could not subdue without obtaining possessicm of his 
strong-holds. Such being the state of the empice during 
the firm and vigorous reign of its ablest sovereign, no 
wonder that a hardy naticm, fighting ibi: religious and. dvil 
Uberty, under the distracted government of his voluptuous 
successors, should have burst its bonds, and bid defiance 
to the partial attacks of dismembered provinces* 

Sevajec'8 form Duriug the iufaucy of Sevaj^s reign, his government 

of govern- 

ttent yi^Qj^ exposed to sudden turns of good and ill fortune, and 

it was hot until he thought his government secure thiat he 
directed his attention to give it form or consisteiKy. The 
governments of most, if not of all nations in the East, are 
despotic: Sevajee did not aspire to tihe character of a 

' Operations in the Decan. 
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iegida4x>r. He however introduced a system of regularity 
and control which are not discernible in most eastern 
monarchies, and to which he might have been induced by 
the antipathy he entertained against the institutions of 
the Moguls* He established a Pruthee Nedhee or Viceroy, 
or, as the title implies, an " Image of Royalty ^'" His 
«xact duties are difficult to ascertain, but in all probability 
be conveyed the Raja's orders to the eight PradfiAm or 
counedilors of state, and inspected the whole of their pro- 
oeedmgs. These persons had separate duties, and also 
formed a body to deliberate upon the ajflfairs of govern- 
ment. First, The Mookhya PradMni^ or Peshva as he is 
commonly called, had charge of tt^ civil branch of affairs, 
and may be called president of the council. Second, 
Am&tya^ or superintendant of the revenue, or treasurer. 
Third, Senaputee^ or gcneml of the fwcps. Fourth, Pravinuy 
or secretary. Fifth, SacMva^ or inteUigencer, an officer of 
considerable trast and importance, as upon his information 
must have depended the movements of the troops. Sixth, 
Muntrij or, as his name clearly implies, the astrologer. 
Seventh, Niai/adkes^ the judge : and eighth, Sumuntj or au- 
ditor of accounts*^. These officers were removeable at 
will, and, although usually given to Bramins on account 
of their superior talents and qualifications, not confined to 
that order df ' people. Such were the civil institutions of 

♦ See Appendix, Note 14. '• See Appendix, Note 15. 
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the great Sevajee : his military regulations were still more 

simple. His infantry, which consisted chiefly erf hill peo- 

Military re plc Called Maholccs, seldom accompanied him, but served 

gulauous. 

as garrisons to his forts, and guarded his conquests in the 
Decan. His artillery was very contemptible, and he seems 
seldom to have used it but against the island of Gin« 
gerah. The strength of his state consbted solely in hit 
cavalry, which was of two descriptions : men who enteiv 
4ained their own horses ; and others called Bargeers^ who- 
were mounted by himself. He constantly kept forty thou^ 
sand horses in his stables: over every ten horses was a 
Taweeldar\ who had the care of feeding them, a water^ 
carrier, and a torch-bearer : each hundred had an officer, 
and every thousand an officer who commanded the other 
ten. A division of five or six thousand had a superior 
chieftain, and upon the most important expeditions he 
commanded in person. His Bargeers were clothed and 
armed at his expense, and were paid out of the plumler 
they had acquired. Numerous spies watched their conduct, 
and it was seldom that his troops were detected in secreting 
the plunder or contributions they obtained*\ 

Remarkable The most remarkable feature of Sevajee's government, 

feature in the 

Mahrattago- and which still obtains, is, its being considered as in a state 

renunent. ' ' ^ 

of constant warfare. The Mahrattas wore in a great mea-p^ 

l^ Operations in the Decan, page 5j5t 
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Mire iDdebted for their independence, to their predatorj 
habits; and, as they always maintained a larger army 
than their rerenues cooild subsist, they greatly relied upon 
the booty they obtained in their irregular incursions. 
Their devastations soon extended across the Nerbuda, or 
iMundary of the Decan ; and we find^ even in the time of 
Sevajee, large districts purchasing security by the payment 
of the Chout^ or a fourth part of the revenue**. Whenever 
Aurungzeb appointed officers to collect the revenues from 
the conquered districts, Sevajee did the same ; and as the « 
revenues were usually formed out, the farmer, rather than 
lose the whole, submitted to the exactions of the Mahrattas. 
Hie districts which resisted the payment of these contri- 
butions were overrun with fire and sword, and the whole 
of the inhalxtants put to death. They were left a dreary 
waste, as objects of terror to the neighbouring country, 
which, thus forewarned, willingly paid the requisite contri- 
butions. Sevajee, no longer confined to his mountains, 
extended his ambition to the entire subversion of the 
Hooslitn power ; and even to a Mahometan prince declared, 
that the dominion of the Hindoos should extend from the 
Camatic to Delhi^^: a prophecy rapidly completed by the 
bravery and zeal of his stnccessors. 

. The religion of the Mahrattas is that of Brahma; nor RdigiMi. 
'^ OpeiatioDs in the Decau, ■' M. MSS. 
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is it distinguished by any peculiarities or ceremoiUiefl< Se- 
vajee affected uncommon veneration for the Bramtu chah 
racter; But as they mixed more with the people/ ajad en-« 
gaged in all the offices of state, and even in the army, thcar 
reverence for them sensibly diminished; and althou^ a 
Mahratta shudders at the thought of murdering a BBamm/ 
he can deliberately inflict sucli apuniidmient upon him 
as will render his death inevitable!^. Tfaek nmk in the 
preposterous scale of Hindoo precedency is very low^ yet 
high enough to allow of their associating with Brami«i^^ 
and of availing themselves of their talent^, *nd information. 
This spiritual degradation, iiowever, is attended with many 
military advantages. The Mahrattn can eat when be 
chooses, and without either washing or praying, and of al) 
kinds of food but bee. He is always ready to mo^e; -^bil© 
the restrictions which arC' imposed on . the higher prd«i)i 
occupy considerable time^ and exjXNie them to :i^queii^ 
surprises. 



racter. 



Their cha. Tlic Mahrattas are a hardy, brave, and active people^ 

short but welt made, and industrious and peactoble sub« 
jects. They are a natfon strictly rural ; the throe ,greai 
divisions of Koomb'heey Doongur^ and Gaald^ ^gnifying 
farmer, shepherd, and cowherd. This accounts for that 
great simplicity of manners, and seemingly ai&bted xusti- 

?♦ See Appendix, Nole 16, , - 
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city, which obtain, as well among the richest as poorest 
Mahrattas. The scenes which Homer has so divinely de- 
scribed, may be contemplated among this rude, but inde- 
pendent people. Princesses haVe been seen attending the 
ordinary business of domestic housewifery, and powerful 
chiefe kindling fires to keep themselves warm on the field 
of battle *^ It would be pleasing if the picture could 
be closed ; but the truth of history requires it to be added 
that the Mahrattas, though rude, are cunning; independent, 
yet mean ; brave, still treacherous ; and without the polish, 
still possessing the vices, of the most refined courtier *^ 

Their language is harsh and monotonous, evidently thatLa"5*»*8c- 
of an unlettered people. It answers of course for the 
common occasions of life; but the instant they revert to 
religion or politics, they are obliged to have recourse to 
its parent stock the Sanscrit, or to the Persian language. 
It is almost wanting in abstract terms ; nor is that dialect of 
the Mahrattas, which obtains south of the Kistna, and 
which abounds in Sanscrit vocables, generally understood 
by the more northern people. This language is descriptive 
of their manners and habits, no other abounding in such 
copious and definite expressions for booty and plunder. 
The few works in their language are plain and simple, nei- 

*' Mr. Toners account of the Mahrattas, himself the witness. 
'* See Appendix, Note 17. 
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ther d^iring at happiness of diction nor s^^e^^our of 
ipaagery- 



Customs. 



The cu^toxna and ritesk o^ t^ ^in4^s a^e fouiMled ox^ 
unmemorial antiquity. Nor is tl^ cl^U^ unjju^t, ^ th^^ 
(jlescriptioft of .Ari;ian or Quintus, Cm;tiu^ mi^ ^3^04 for 
Ijhe present age. The l,^ding feajtuf;es ojf thp Hin^pQ, qh%^ 
ijacter are the same ; and if we can trace any 4i^r^ce^ it i;i 
tpp nainute to recpflogpense thp labour of th^ inijytipy'^ 
]^en the zeal of Mooslinx i^YesitigatioijL cou^d a^ccijfte th^i^ 
only of the general infidelity of their wives, a^ charge n<A 
altogether unfounded*®. Many will attribute this licentious* 
ness to the freedom they are allowed; while others may 
conceive it to, result from, tljeir military' and yf^^d^nx^ 
lives, or from the policy of tlje state, wjbich.i?wgl;it otherwise, 
^prehend a want of population *^ 



Festivals. 



Two festivals distinguish t^e IVf^l^^tt^ from* their, Hjn-s 
doo brethren ; tjie first is c^lpbr^t^ed by the Peshva only< 
the other is commemorated by. every chiefjtajbiL T^e 
origin of the first, called the X>ufi^(^9 is. thus related, 
" Bajee Row Belal, haying some cau^e of dissension with 
" the Se7i(ip(uli Dhabaryaj of Tulegong^ eqd^avoured to 
" compass his. destructipn, but c^uW not effect it. Hi^ 



'' Sec Appendix, Note 18. 
'• Montesquieu, 
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^* iucces96t Baldji Baji R^w, takifig \he opportunity tof a 
" family-dissiension, marched against thci Dhabarya, de- 
^ feated and took hifti pfisoner. It had been a custom 
^ with th6 latter, in the month ofShravan^ annually to feed 
" a dumber of Btathlns dtiring fire days, and to present 
•* them with two rupees. During these contests the 
** Bramins had assembled tts usual on * this year, in 
" expectation of their usual charity, but in consequence 
" of his. defeat were disappointed. On hearing of this 
assemblage, and deemitag it politic to continue the <lo- 
nation instituted by the Dhdtdt^yd family, Balaji Baji 
^vir gave orders to that etfect. The solemnization of 
•* this ceremony was that year perfolrtned aS usual at iTule- 
** gong, ^fid thfe Peshra p^oclaiihed that this t)uc!iena, or 
^ gift, should next year take place. at l^ooiia. At that 
•* period the riulhber of Bramins who had assembled was 
" trifling ; but the hews of the Peshva's liberality towards 
** them induced many thousands, from various countrieis, 
" to assemble afterwards at Poona- The concourse at 
^* length became so great, that dinner could hot be pre- 
** pared as befoi*e, and an allowance was in cohsequence 
^ granted thenii. This part of the ceremony was ftom the 
" first to the fifth of Shravan; and the gifts of money took 
*• place oii the sixth and seventh of the same hiohth. Oh 
** the conquests in Hindoostan, Balaji Baji Row filled a 
" silver bowl with money, atul distributed it for three days 

p2 
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^' to an assembly of above seventy thousand Bramins. On 
" the institution of the Duchena the gifts were equally 
" distributed, but in the reign of the great Madhoo Row it 
*^ was ordained that the learned Pundits and Shastries 
" should undergo an examination at the palace by the head 
" Pundit, and should there receive gifts proportionate to 
" their qualifications and knowled^/' 

Dtmm, The festival of the Dessara was instituted by Sevajee, 

but on what account I have never been able to learn '^**, 
It may be considered as purely military, although all ranks 
participate in it, and commemorate it by feasting, revelry, 
and unbounded licentiousness. The Dessara is celebrated 
on the tenth day of the month of Asavan^ which always 
answers to the' month of October, As this is the end of 
the stormy monsoon, the forces of the empire assemble to 
commemorate the festival, and march afterward upon their 
plundering expeditions. It became therefore a day of 
considerable importance, and remote countries anxiously 
looked to the celebration of the Dessara for the developed 
ment of the plans of the ensuing campaign. The Peshva 
or Raja, with unusual pomp, and accompanied by all the 
chiefs and troops, dressed and accoutred for the occasion^ 
marches into a large plain, and addresses the Sami tree with 
the following invocation : 

*« See Appeodix, Note 20. 
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" Sami samayet^ pdpam, Sami satru vinasini Sami 
^* Aijunasya dhanurdhdri, Ramasya priya vadani, samayete 
" p&pam. Sami lohit cantaca yaijuna dharinbananam. 
" Ramasya priya carani, Carishyamana yatrayah, yatha 
" calam sucham maya, tatra nirvighna cartrilwam, su bha- 
" vasri rama pnjatfe. 

^ O Sami, be sin extinguished ! Sami, thou foe-dei^troyer ! 
** Aijun's bow-bearer, whose cpnverse is the delight of Ra- 
" ma, O Sami, be sin extinguished ! Sami the iron-thorned ! 
" Bearer of Arjuna's arrows! Dehght of Ramal Thou 
** remover of vexation in the time of my rest Be auspi- 
" cious, Q adored of the auspicious Rama^^'^ Branches or 
leaves are torn from the tree, and are interchanged upon 
the idea of their conveying peculiar qualities, and infusing a 
love of ^ory. The standing com is plucked up upon the 
same principle, and not, as ignorantly imagined, descriptive 
of their predatory habits. Yet it cannot be denied that 
the celebration of the Dessara is admirably calculated to 
keep alive that predatory spirit which procured the Mah- 
rattas the fairest portion of the Decan and Hindoos tan « 

*' Extracted from the Frata Raj or Royal Duties, a MS. in the library of 
the Peshva. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Accession of SEVAJEE, uDon his dcath-bcd,^ had observed to his 

Sambnajee. '' 

attendants that the dispositions of his sons were extremely 
dissimilar; Sambhajee passionate and revengefii?, Ilaja 
Ram mild and placaWe\ Anagi Punt, the rival of Moro 
Punt, interpreted these expressions into a wish that his 
youngest son should be his successor. Raja Ram was 
accordingly raised to the throne at Rairi, while orders were 
sent to the commandant of Panala, where Sambhajee resided, 
to confine his person. But the messenger revealed the 
conspiracy to Sambhajee, who anticipated the measure by 
confining the commandant. He then assembled the garrr- 
son, acquainted them with his father^s death, and demainf^ 
ed their assistance. With a small party he advanced 
against Rain, and being joined by Moro Punt, and the 
chief officers of the state, Raja Ram prndently snbmitte<f 
to the superior claims of his elder brother. Toorya Bhy, 
disappointed in her scheme of placing her son on the 
throne, to effect which it was supposed she had poisoned 
Sevajee% destroyed herself. 

" M. MSS. * See Appendix, Note 21. 
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SemiblMijee, em bia aeceaflicn. to kis hihet'^- kingilomrHis army and 

riches. 

I^wnd bima^f at the bead of a Teteraxk army of seventy 
tb(Mi$9iid boise aad nmety thousand foot, with the acob- 
Mttkited riches of msDj saeoessftil caInpa]g1ls^ He dad not 
allow his armj to^ dissipate its strength in lumiry onridle-- 
■eoa. As fchit fosee was in a great neasore maintain^ hj 
the booty it collected, the* adjacent country bad alFeady 
been memly destroy ed« Tbeir incuitsioifts in consequtttwe 
weis boUcor and move, astenstv^ : while they raised contri^ 
butioma inBeraiv they at tbe same t»ie*mvaged the countir^ 
ofBec^poOT^ 

An event happened which raised tibe cbaraater of Sarab- Akbar,Au. 

ningzeb*6 son, 

fasgee mwrh higher in the ratumtion of the neighbouring r]^»^ s*°^^*»*- 
powers. Sultan Akbar^ Aurungzeb's yovingest son^ dis* 
giisted at the preference which waa shown his oAer brothers, 
entered into a* secret treaty with* the widow of the Raja of 
Joiidpoor, to sei^ his father, and proclaim himself king. 
Aorungzeb discovered ihe conspiracy^ and, with that exqui- 
site^ address he had always manifested, contrived to reiser 
liifr son suspected by his Rajpoot allies. "Kiey immediately 
returned, and Akbar, with his women^ family, and trea* 
sures, fled into Joudpoor*. Here he was received with the 
utmost respect, for tile imposition had already been dis- 

' SHe^Appendil^ Mole JO. ^' Omt4 
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covered, — too late however to be remedied. Akbar left 
his family under the protection of this state, and escaped^ 
himself across the Mahi river, when he sent the recent 
mendations which had been given him to Sambhajee, and 
received a warm and pressing invitation into his country* 
Sambhajee continued at Panala, biit his officers had receivoi 
the strictest orders to pay him the utmost respett ; and, 
upon his arrival at Palee Gurh, they came down from 
Rairi, presented him with an offering of one thousand gold 
mohurs, and gave the necessary orders for the supply of hid 
camp. But beneath these outward testimoni^ of respect 
lurked a secret mistrust. Akbar had been invited by the 
partisans of Rama to accept the sovereignty of the Kokun ; 
and Sambhajee had lately narrowly escaped being poisoned. 
At length Akbar revealed the whole conspiracy ; the prin*^ 
cipal persons were trampled to death under the feet of eik« 
phants, and Rama was sent with a decent allowance int^ 
one of the forts in the Carnatic. The fears of Sambhajee 
were now removed : he paid his personal homage to Akba^» 
escorted him to Rairi, and ordered his artoy to be asik^jqibled 
i6ai. with the intention of supporting the claims of Akbar to tjbe 
sovereignty of Hindoostan. 



Auronpeb's But this schcmc was entirely frustrated by the arrival 

arrival m the * 

Decan. of Auruugzeb at Boorhanpoor. He had concluded a peace 
with the Rajepoots, and had detached his two sons with 
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large armies to Aurungabad and Ahmednugur, the pre- 
cursors : of the imperial presence. Sambhajee had come 
down from Rairi with an army of twenty thousand men, 
'and bad kid siege to Gingerah, which he battered inces- ^ 
-santly for liiirty days. Still his fleet was too weak to 
attack the enemy ^^ who maintained possession of the sea, 
€uid rendered ian attieu^k from the opposite shore utterly 
impracticable. For althou]^ Sahtbbajee might have resolved 
on the gigantic labour of filling up a channel eight hundred 
jrards loQg and thirty deep» il was far beyond his means ; 
nor^ if he had succeeded, would it have been of much use^ 
as it could not have withstood the heavy seas of the stormy 
mraisoon. 



^. 



He was recalled from his attempts by the Moguls, who The Moguls 

enter the Ko- 

had descended the Ghats and invaded the Kokun« Samb-kun. 
hajee did not entirely abandon his attack against Gingerah; 
he left a small body to act against the place, and threat- 
ebed the £n^sh at Bombay with his severest displeasure, 
if they any longer adinitted the Sidee's fleet into their 
harbour. . But this they coiild not well deny, as their sub* 
jeetion to the Mogid at Surat obliged them to use every 
effort of conciliatie^^ while the maritime w^e^akness of Samb- 
hajee made him. a less fbnnidable enemy. Various en- 
counters had taken place between the Moguls and the 
Mahrattas, and generally to the discomfiture of Sambhajee's 

Q 
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troops. At length they mardied against Raki and Sata*> 
rab, but were opposed and beat back by the MahrattoB^ 
who, fighting for their capitals, and ia a country whtdk 
iBsivoured their mode of warfare^ distinguished theflMd¥et 
with redoubled activity. Nor were the Moguk more 8W> 
cessful against Mams^dge^: tiiey attempted to cirry it by 
assault, were repu)sed, and obliged to: destroy an im^ 
mense platform of wxx>d, tBised a* very great jexpcniei. 

fa^s^hi^or' Sembhajce, who 'was as anii^9|aa as his Either to bodome 
tiigiie^e. ^ formidable maritime powei?, had intmded to^ takei posi* 
session of the island of Mephantia^ so celeiorated &>r km 
astonishing excavations, and of the isles of AnchidjCTia.a 
little to the southward of Goa. He had been anticipated 
however in his design ag^i^s* the isktids of Andrideva by 
the Portuguese, who had formed settlements, and' cstebBdit 
ed garrisons to resist his attacks^ Although oppdseBl by 
an European enemy, he did not decline the centestis lie 
surrounded his camp, obliged him to retreat, tookialL-Ufl 
heavy baggage and artillery, and killed two hn»dred:-£ut 
ropeans and one thousand natives, before the discomfitdd 
Portuguese could escape into the island of Gumbarefwif 
Aurangzeb, who^ected to deride the powcfrof EuropcaiiSi 
did not receive the news of Sambhajee'a success wiA miich 

» R ^86. • Onht. 
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ailii&ctioii. Hct iramedtatdy direcrted hit Bmi to sail 
fratn Surat to their aamtsmoe; but the wretched ttate of 
his resources, and the delay wliich invariably attend the 
movements of an Asiatic annament, allowed Sambhajee to 
et«itttn the poftsesstioivs of die' Portuguese near Bombay, 
and to subdue die island of CiU-anja\ 

This suoMSB was tempotary. Sultmi Moizood DtonMabnttas 

* *^ plunder Boor* 

forced the passes, and spread his cavalry, forty thousand m'»»P«»- 
numbei, over the whole of the Kokun. The country soon 
becattiera desert; but H^e6t6d ^e vktors more than the 
-tfxuquishedv A famine enM^^ whUe disease spread its 
savages ovee tliie Mogul ^rmy. Such was the callous and 
inflexible disposition ^f Aurung^b, or such the infa- 
titatkn o^ the prince, that although he had represented 
the dastoess ofbb tmopd, iie* was afiraid to maJce a, movement 
to rdteve thesr miseries*. Satiif)hajee, oh ike contrary, pos- 
sessed resources denied his enemy. His troops were inured 
to hunger And elimatie, 'white t^ir spirits were supported 
by the hbp6» ^ fltAiid^t. A body of tefA thousand men, isss. 
with unusual licaste atid secrecy, skirted thfe mountains, 
and, striking Off to the East, extended their ravages to the 
city of Boorhanpoor'. They retired with equal precipi- 
tatidii, audi the mpidity of their march set pursuit at defi- 

» Orme. • P. MS. » See Appendix, Note 23. 

Q3 
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ance. The pursuit was scarcely ended before a fresh 
party appeared before Baroach, whick they carried by 
assault . .. f. > , 

Auningzeb AuTUDgzeb, at IcDgth cotivinced of the impolicy of at- 

conauers Gol- 

^daand tackiug an enemy he could not subdue, directed his power 
to more splendid and less arduous conquests. His armies 
had already shaken the kingdoms of Beejapoor and Gol- 
cdnda to their foundations, nor did they require the irn- 

1680. perial presence to grace their downfall. In the xuin of 
Beejapoor,. Golconda beheld its approaching fate without 
being able to avert the calamity. Yet . the noWe-minded 
Moizood Been refused to violate a sacred engagement; 
nor did the lustre of coivquest shed a sufficient hght to de- 

J6e7. stroy the foul blot of Aurung^b's perfidy. With GolQQiid%i 
which fell by treachery, Bank the opce formidable dy nasbyoC 
Kootub Shah. Au^nngzeb led the two captive kings ifa his' 
train, and received their daily obeisance, at the hour of. his. 
pubUc appearance, as if delighted with their mutual .an^ 
guish, and his own pre-eminence, and det^nN^ncdi^hat.^ch^ 
should see the vanquished capital of the pther,, gating, on^ 
the fallen majesty of both '**. 

■ " , ' ' ' ' 

prince Akbar Duriug thcsc opcratious the Prince Akbar,:with a. body- 

y of ten thousand Mahrattas, had attempted to penetrate 

" Onne. 
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into Hindoostan, but was defeated, and obliged to seek 
refuge once more among the western mountains '^ Disap- 
pointed in all his attempts, and a prey to dejection, he 
again resolved on abandoning his country, and accordingly 
embarked for Persia, where he was received with the respect 
and attention suitable to his high birth and fallen estate ^^. 1686. 
3ambhajee meanwhile was engaged against the forts and 
districts belcn^ng to the Beejapoor government in the 
Camatic. The extent of his conquests, or rather ravages, 
is not known; Chetapet and Covrepauk soon surrendered, 
while a feoecal or superior standard was established at 
Conjeyeram. 

But thi^ success v^ transient* The Moguls soon en- Sambhajee 

surprised ana 

t^ed the Car^atic^ and expelled him from his new-made murdered. 
conquests* Sti^ Aurungzeb found that he had Uttle pro- 
spect of subduing Sambhajee by o[^n and honourable war- 
fare. He resorted 4o other means; and, unfortunately for 
Sambhajee, his immoderate propensity ibr women exposed 
him to the snares of the enemy. His favourite Kub Ku- 
lus*% or Cablip Kh^, whp either administered to his plear 
surest*, or who possessed a beautiful wife who was at his 
sovereign's devotio(n^^ was selected by Aurungizeb as a fit 
instrument, to CKCpi^te his designs. , The Avhole manage- 

" P. MS. ^ P. MSr-Orme. '' See Appendix, Note 24, 

•♦ P. MS. "' M. MS. 
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ineni of^the conspiracy was left to Kub KulU9, who risqued* 
no dangerous attempt on Sambhajee^s life by poisoa or 
assassination. He prudently watched his opportunity, and 
if at length arrived. Sarabh^ee, intoxicated with the de- 
scripfibn he had received from Kub Kulus of a beautifuf 
Hindoo virgin, put himself at the head of a small party 
with an intention of seizing his betrothed victim. He was 
surprised by a body of horse, stationed thei« by his 
treacherous minister, and madd prisoner. Kub Kuhts was 
treated by the wily Aurung^eb with the punishment he 
deserved; but Sambhajee was offered life and rani, oh tfie 
condition of his becoming a Mahometan. Sambhajee re* 
jected the offer with scorn and defiance, and concluded 
his speech with an invective on Mahomet. The bi^try 
or afiected zeal of Aurungzeb fired at the ibmh : he was 
dressed in the fantastic garb of an Indian devotee, and, 
tied on a camel, was led through the tamp, the mock and 
scom of a tumultuous rabble; His tongue was then cut 
out as a penalty for his blasphemy, and he Was agaift 
asked whether he would be cotiverted. He wrote, " Not 
" if you would give me yom: daughter in marriage/* an 
insult the more offensive, as it wsis more personitl, even if 
we admit Aurungzeb's regard for rcli^ton. He was or- 
dered to execution, which was performed by cutting owt 
his heart, after which his limhs-aiMl body were separated. 



and tbrown to dogs prepared to devour tbem^^ Human 
oatura fevolU at such refilled firueLty^ yet the torture was 
coQtempIated by a pnoce, of tvhom it has been said, as 
well as of another atroeioiM tyrant, ^' it would have been 
^^ wdl for his cx)untry if be had never lived, or never 
« died/' 

Thedsatfa of Sunbhajoe wall not atbended wkh the efieets captare <4 

Rairi. 

Axirangseb had fondly ima^ned. The Mahrattas had 
tasted of the sweets of liberty, aaid had bedome enamoured 
of a wandering and predatory life. .Their siwcess had in^ 
duced many of the Decan nobles to join them ; while vast 
hordes of banditti employed part of the aflny which would 
otherwise have beeii: etitirely directed against th^iu Rama, 
upon the miwief of hia brother, ffed^ closely pursued by 
the enemy, to JSenagapatam* He effaetod his esoa^ 
across the Caveri with cply two of his followers, and 
retited into Ginjee. Upon this, Zoolpecar Khan, who had 
jmt taken Raili^% was sent to besiege the place, and, being 
opposed on his march, gained an entire victory over the 
enemy. He dien penotnated into the Tanjore and Tri*> aG^. 
chinopoly countrie^s, which be put under contribution^ 
and obtained some partial advantages over the Mah*- 
lattas. 



See Arpcndn^ Note 2S. '' Soe Appendix, Note 26. 
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Irregular in- The sicgc of Gingec was still contiiiuecl, Tvith little 

cursionsofthe , v 

Mahratus. activity, and less resistance. The Mahrattas meanwhile 
overran the whole of the Decan, from ike sea to the Ner- 
buda ; and, as the enemy approached, sought shelter among 
the fastnesses of the mountains. But the dry detail of 
irregular incursions over such an immense space, and totally 
unconnected with each other, would be fatiguing and unin* 
. teresting to the generality of. readers. At the same time 
we must recollect, that tl^y divided the attention of the 
Mogul, harassed his troops^ and occasioned constant scar- 
city and frequent famines. 

Description of Thc sicgc of Gittgec was at length, seriously undertaken, 
and Zoolfecar Khan was reinforced by Dulput Roy, an 
officer of distinguished conduct and gailantry, who had 
brought with him a large convoy of treasure and provisions. 
Gingee is one of the principal places of. Hindoo worship ; 
and, like other great Hindoo cities, is adorned with eiten* 
sive and magnificent buildings. There are .two great tem- 
ples, Seo Gingee and Bishen Gingee, surrounded by 
walls of a considerable circumfei^ooe. Within them are 
innumerable edifices of incredible value. , There are also, 
within and without the city, numerous and splendid tem-^ 
pies. The breadth of the town is trifling, having only 
one street of shops, with the houses and gardens of the in- 
habitants behind them. The tanks are numerous, faced 
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with stone, and with rteps, descending, for the convenience 
of the people, from the top to the bottom. Each has a 
separate name, and a distinct season for bathing in it. The 
court of Seo Gingee was formed into a citadel^ with bas- 
tions and battlements, and consequently but thinly inha- 
bited* Bishun Gingee was populous and flourishing, and 
the resort of an immense number of pilgrims ^•. This city, 
venerable for its antiquity, and supposed sanctity, was 
entirely surrounded, and the Mooslims attacked it with a 
vigour and resolution they have never before manifested. 
The Mahrattas made several sallies, but were usually beat 
in with considerable slaughter. At the conclusion of the 
rains, Suntajee Gorpor6, and Dhunagee Jadoo, advanced 
to the relief of the place. Their horse spread themselves 
over the country, and cut off the communication between 
the besieging army and Aurungzeb. The Mogul camp, 
without intelligence, was soon distracted with a variety of 
reports; and among others, of the king's death. The con- 
sternation which such a report would occasion, can be ap- 
preciated only by those who are intimately acquainted 
with the history of the East. Confiision and alarm per- 
vaded the whole camp : .who was to^ become their master, 
was the natural question ; and would the king's son, then 
in camp, assert his right to the throne ? The prince either 

*• QpemtioQs in the Decan» 
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did, or affected to, believe the report. lie entered into a 
treaty with Rama, and consented to join him ; but was pre* 
vented from this rash ^nd disgraceful step, by Asud Khan, 
and his son Zoolfecar Khan. It became no longer safe to 
remain before an enemy who had seduced the affections 
^nd loyalty of the king's son. The guns were burst, and 
the siege raised with the utmost precipitatioji. The enemy 
did not fail to take advantage of so favourable a circum* 
stance ; but although Suntajee Gorppr6 was superior in 
nunibers, his attacks were always repulsed. 

Distress of A general scarcity prevailed, which was but partially 

the Aloguls. 

relieved by the scanty suppHes that were brought in from a 
great distance. The Mahrattas attacked every party ih^t 
T^ntured abroad, and often with great success. But when 
thp Moguls were reduced to the gr^test distress, Rama 
suddenly made offers of peace, which were instantly and 

1696. joyfully acceded tp by the famished Moguls. They were 
obliged to abandon the whole of their b^gg^ge* as their 
cattle was either dead, or too much reduced to carry it off 
the ground. Rama's motives, if he bad s\ny, are ipcom- 
prehen^ible, for the Moguls had no prospect of succour, 

1697. ^nd all in a short tinpie must h^v^ perished of fejni^e. The 
nature of the truce is not knpvn ; it however was not last- 
ing, as we find Zoolfecar Khan soon after besieging Vellore, 
and defeating Dhun^ee Jadoo in a general engagement. 
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Suntajee Gorpor6 meanwhile had invaded Beejapoor Car- 
natic, and had surrounded and destroyed Kasim Khan. 
He was met on his return, and defeated, by Zoolfecar 1693. 
Khan, who had advanced against him from Arcot. These 
victories were rather splendid than useful; they neithei* 
reduced the enemy nor checked his ravages. 

Whil* the enemy threatened their eicistence, the utmost Disscmionf 

among the 

cordiality prevailed between^ Dhunajee Jadoo and Suntajee Mahrattas. 
Gorpor6: tiiey were no sooner relieved frorh his attacks 
than they quarrelled, and Rama with shameful in^titude 
joined Dhunajee, in an attack upon the unsuspicious Cor- 
pora. They vrete defeated, but escaped the punishment 
they deserved by the murder of Gorpor6'^, who fell the 
victim of female revenge*^, or of the base artifices of Au* 
rung^eb, who joyfully received the acceptable present of 
his head*\ These dissensions induced the Moguls once more 
to besiege Ginjee, which they did with better success, as 
they soon mo^de themselves masters of a redoubt, which led^ 
itita tihe fort, and which they might have easily enteredl 
Rama on this fled to Tanjore, and the whole of its extensive 
fortifications soon after fell into the hands of the Moguls. 17001 

Tlie Mahrattas were impatient to revenge the loss they Capture of 
had sustained. A body of fiifteen thousand men crossed 

*>, See Appendix, Note 27. ^ M. MSS. *" P. MSS/ 
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the Nerbuda, and ravaged the adjacent country: Rama 
laid waste the province of Berar, while Ranoo and Hindoo 
Rao Gorpor6 spread their devastations over the more 
southern districts. The emperor either abandoned the pro- 
vinces to their fate, or contented himself with sending out 

1701. small detachments, while with the bulk of his army he in- 

1702. vested the fortress of Sitara* It was at length taken, but its 
capture reflected disgrace, rather than credit, upon his 
arms; for upon the explosion of two mines, which had 
been carried under a bastion, three thousand of the Mo- 
guls who were in the trenches, by some unaccountable 
blunder, lost their lives. Such proficiehts, even at this 
period, were the Moguls, in the more scientific part of 
warfare ! 

Death ofRa. A frcsh chaDgc had occurred in the Mahratta empire^ 
•^°- but without improving the prospects of the Moguls. Rama^ 

and his son Keerun, had died of the small-pox, and had 
been succeeded by Seeva, an infant of two years, under 
the guardiimship of Ram Chund Pundit. Aurungzeb, as 
a step toward an accommodation, released Sahoo, the son 
of Sambajee, and heir to the government, from confine- 
ment, and directed him to enter into a correspondence 
with the principal persons of his government. But the 
Mahrattas were not to be duped by the artifices of Au« 
rungzeb: they had discovered the weakness of the em- 
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pire; the whole of the Decan was under their control; 
Hindoostan was exposed to their depredations, nor did the 
royal camp escape from insult. Their demands were 
deemed unreasonable, and Sahoo was remanded into con- 
finement. Large bodies of the Mahrattas again roamed 
at large ; Ranoo, Dhunajee, and Neema Sindia, ravaged the 
countries of Beejapoor, Aurungabad, and Malwa, and be- 
coming still bolder, made a general assault upon the impe- 
rial camp. Tliey wjere repulsed ; but they some time after 
succeeded in retaking the strong fortress of Logurh, which 
they garrisoned, and then levied contributions up to the 
gates of Hyderabad. 

Aurungzeb had lived too long. He had beheld a people Death and 

character of 

whom he despised, rise into consequence, and obtain do- Aunmgzeb. 
minion ; and instead of being driven from fort to fort, ven- 
ture boldly into the field, and threaten his personal safety. 
Subdued both in body and mind, he was seized with a 
severe fever, and lingering a short time, died in the fifty- 
first year of his reign. The character of Aurungzeb, or 1707. 
Alumgir, was immortalized in his life-time by the great 
Dryden, and has been successfully drawn by several histo- 
rians. Yet, as far as it relates to his operations against 
the Mahrattas, we shall look in vain for that compre- 
hensiveness of mind, that noble daring, and political ad- 
dress, which distinguished his earlier years* Jealousy and 
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bigotry were the characteristic features of his latter years : 
the first excited the disgust of his servants, while the other 
procured him the hatred and curses of his most inofiensive 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The death of Aurungzeb consummated the independence Eflfocts of 

AurungzeVs 

of the Mahrattas. Neither the vigor of his mind, nor the ^«*^- 
zeal nor bravery of his troops, had been able to suppress 
this rising power. The Mahrattas, no longer restrained by 
the apprehension of so powerful a monarch, extended their 
ravages over the whole of the Decan, and but in a few 
years, the feeble and dissolute successors of Aurungzeb 
trembled for their safety in their palaces at Delhi. His 
vast empire was divided into separate kingdoms, while 
each noble was more engaged in securing his own fortune, 
than in repressing the encroachn>ents of a formidable 
enemy. 

Azim Shah, upon the death of his father, proclanned Disaensiont 

■■• among the 

himself king, and advanced against his brother Shah Alum, ^'^^«»- 
who had left Candahar, and secured Delhi, the capital of 
the empire. The Decan was therefore left entirely defence- 
kfis; for Kaum Bukhsh the third son, who had also pro- 
chimed himseJf king at Beejapoor, wtrs too weak to at- 
tempt any thing against the Mahrattas, and might have in- 
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dulged the hope of procuring their assistance by this seem- 
ing forbearance. The Raja Sahoo had for some time been 
under tlie charge of Zoolfecar Khan, a not^ieman of dis- 
tinguished conduct and intrepidity, but whose ambition was 
as boundless, as his avarice was insatiable. As he had 
connected himself with Azini Shah, who held the Decan of 
little worth, in comparison with the empire of Hindoostan, 
he felt no hesitation in consenting, for a large ransom, to 
the release of the. heir to the Mahratta government. 

^ti^m*'^ Th^ dissensions which distracted the Mogul empire, 
"^^ ' _ aflforded the Mahrattas full leisure for recovering the strong- 
holds that had been wrested from them, by the determined 
perseverance of Aurungzeb ; and for restoring their govern- 
ment to that form, and internal regularity, which it had lost 
upon the death of its sovereign, and the captivity of its 
heir. Sahoo, upon his release, had retired into Candesh, 
where he was joined by Chiranajee Damother, and Pursojee 
Bhonsla. He was not long without a force: for an army is 
soon assembled in the East, and of Mahrattas, sooner than 
any other description of people. But although the un- 
doubted heir to the Mahratta government, he did not find 
so eager or so welcome a reception, as he might naturally 
have expected. Tara Bhy, the widow of Ram Raja, had 
either succeeded to the. government, or possessed great in- 
fluence in its councils ; and she was unwilling to resign a 
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power, she had so long and so successfully enjoyed. She 
circulated reports of his being an impostor, while Jadoo 
Raa, by ojppbsibg.liis (Entrance into the kingdom with an 
slnny of forty thoQSUnd^ men, offered a more effectual re- 
sistance to his pretensions. Sahoo still advanced, and 
having crossed the Godaverry, engaged the enemy, whom he' 
defeated #ith ^-eat- slaughter. TheaStots of this victory 
extended over the whole kingdom. • Numbers flocked to his 
standard, and Jadoo Rao, eidier distrustful of his force, ot 
convinced of the reality of his claims, submitted to his arms. 
His march was no kmger interrupted, or impeded; the 
country on either side his route sought hisprotectkn, while « 
Sitara the capital of his dominions was* seisied by surprise\ 
The officers of his state were regularly appointed, and Im 
fiuthority was generally acknowledged tfarou^bout the MaJbh^ 
rattA empire. Balajee Wiswanath had the entire dircQtio9 
of the army ; Byroo Punt had charge of the. principal forfe, 
while Purseram Punt was made Prutbee Nidhee or vice- 
roy. Pursojee Bhonsla, who had afforded him such seasoiv- 
able assistance, was gratified with the office of Sena Sahib 
Soubah, or commander4n-chief of the Mahratta armies. 



Notwithstanding Sahoo^s success^ Tarn Bby still. main-£iefati«Dof 

the presetu fa- 

tained that he was an impostor, and her general or ally, mUv of the 



See Appendix, Note 28. 



Chuojee Angria, who pcmessed several stroa^ £wts. upon 
^be 5ea*coaat» had ktely wrpc^d .^Q.^liwp^ 4ai|Mr€^;^ibl€ 
fiartpew of Logurh, a«tcj hadi ,H»de^3y§W P«?^ f^isoQei. 
SahoQ exaispemted at hia los^-pi^ ^I^^j^^f^odt If^ i^^ 
gion 6f rebeHiDD sbouM^s^ad.far^ku^ ^^ looked ^OHi)d,luii;i 
^'tn discover ^ fit perscm to .leoQi^ liis^ cpuqi^^ 
^ twcteV His dbDoifee, aa was natwftl^'^l ,ii|)Qu tti^. Fviir 
thfee']lSfiuUi€tt/TVjho taCusedihlrap*tf a^/jthpjar^ay .wasaa^ at 
t«hi& dfivotionV aiKl thus losti JlS^ opportunitj q£ becowjog 
etieiitua]]y tbe liead of.ttefMaM^ta^ en^i^e^.* Jt,.wd£f tJ^ 
otfered to ^alajee Wbviuwithi wW fK^ep^bed the a%:€, 921^ 
, 'MBS int^gted :with fhe dt^^ oS tka^ MooHhjFa^ Pradba^ or, as 
IS iidore familias' to EufopefKw^ wdtj^ thb eafi^QS of thi^ 
Feslrrashi'p. Tbe SahoaV . dgtoiee could ,not have faUen 
tiaore happily; Batiijee being a ibmt Iwt odIj of uncoaHa^i^ 
talent, but also the iiKtimate friend o€A*giia, and tWr/^fore 
the more likety to effect a» aiciaixMjiodatioii. With but a 
slender escort, a proof of his anicabie proies&ion^ ha ad- 
tranced «a Cokba;.aiid was ooet by Ai^l^ He found little 
difficulty m persuading^him to quit the service of Tar^ Hiy^ 
and to accept simikr appoimtibents Under tbe mora stable 
government of the Sahoo Raja. The captured fortresses 
were restored,^ and tfajxragk the mediation of Balajee, peace 
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^ See Appendix, Note 29. 
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was conchuled with the Sidee^ -who was no longer safajoct 
to tise Moguls^ 1>Qt who possessed makij txrams.oa liie soai- 
coast, and ako the islatnd df Gmgerah. Batejee upon his 
jKtum recrated many flattering marks of regard and distuio 
tianirom theSaboo Raja; sordid he omit any oppoiiUinity 
of conoifiatii^ the affectiocis of liis sorereiga* The gratis 
tude of Edoo Bhy augmented his power- and his resoorces. 
He had released her son from a long and severe confino- 
tnent, and she recDrnpeneed liim with a grant of the strong 
fortrefeis of Boonodhnr^ and the distnct of Foona^. 

The disseoflioas which ind prsvasME upon tht deatdi bf Weaknest of 

theMogul 

Auningaebr had iK)t been co»pdiddl)y. the aaocessioh of 
Ferokfasir, a prinoe of weak intellect and abandoned pro* 
fiigacy. The Mahraftas, ever tvatch^ of the dissemioas of 
their atieigfaboiirs^ overran ihe tfiontier provinces, and erbcted 
a c^in of forts upon tbe hig^ road between Bocrhampoor, 
and the port of Snrat. E^en at: this penbd Sarot was a dty 
of vast importance, being the iiilet through which thie inichei 
and merchandise of Persia, Arabia,^ and Europe, passed 
into Itidca. With Mooslims it aoquived additiobal imp^rt^ 
ance frbm being the port whence th^ embarked on Jliieir 
pii^imageb 'to Meccm* |Ebe Makraitias <iould not harre 
cbMCn aiDoite eligible sitnatidn for cani^in^ on tbeir preda^ 

* M. MBSS. 

s 2 
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tory incursions. Issuing from their strong-holds^ or fiast- 
nesses among the mountains, tfaej surrounded the helpless 
or timid traveller, and upon his refusing to purchase their 
forbearance, by the payment of a feurth of his property^ 
the whole was usually plundered, and his person confined 
until he could purchase his liberty by the payment of an 
immoderate ransom. 

Appointment The govemmeut of Delhi, though nominally possessed 
fQrthcDecan.jjy Fcrokhsir, was virtually in the hands of the two Syeds 
of Barha ; the elder was minister, and the other had lately, 
with the title of Ameer ool Oomra, been appointed vioeroy 
of the Decan. His first attempt was to destroy the strong* 
holds of the Mahrattas, but he was soon diverted from his 
design by the distracted state of the imperial government* 
Ferokhsir, incapable c^ governing, and indebted for his 
throne to the two brothers, had long been impatient of their 
controul ; and as he had succeeded in separating them, he 
hoped to compass their destruction, with greater ease, and 
security to himself Orders were sent into the Decan to r^ 
sist his authority, and the Raja Sahoo even was invited to 
invade tlie districts which had submitted to his authority^ 
So infatuated was this wretched prince as to prefer the gra- 
tification of a pitifiil revenge, to the safety and undisputed 
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dominion of his empire ; a degree of folly which mig^ 
astonish us, if the history of the East did not abound with 
similar instances of puerile passion and intemperate re- 
venge. , 

The AmeCT ool Oomra upon the discovery consented to ccdes the 
the payment of the chout or fourth of the revenues, and nwokhec 
also to a desmookhee or tenth. He also agreed to the resi- 
dence of an officer at Arungabad to receive the chmttj and 
to the appointment of collectors in the districts for the 
purpose of^htaining the demwokhee. Thus was established 
what the Mahrattas had so long and so bravely asserted^ 
their daim to the lands of the Becan ; and which during the 
life-time of Aumngreb they would have resigned for a tenth 
of its annual produce. But that prince scorned to admit a 
claim subversive of hds own authority; and it remained for 
his weak and dissolute successors, to sanction a treaty, 
utterly incompatible with the honour and safety of the 
Mooslim governmenti 

These concessions of the Ameer ool Oomra procured He returns to 

Delhi. 

him some repose ; but be was soon aroused from his imar 
ginary ease by intelligence from his brother, who entreated 
him to return, and protect him from the intrigues of Morad 
Khan. This man was by birth a Cashmirian, and a native 
of the same place with the king's mother. Ferokhsir loaded 
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him with presents and honours, but the infamy of the man's 
character aAected that of his wieak master, exposing it to the 
vilest suspidoQs* Such was the inseparaUe <x»iapani(»i of 
Ferokhsir; nor were his vices extenuated by a single 
virtue, for though ambitious he was mean and cowardly. 
The Ameer ool Oomra determined to wreak his vengeance 
upon a prince who seemed bent on his own, and hia 
btx>ther's ruin. And tliat he might do so the more eSbctiL^ 
ally, he received, with vast state and respect, a youth called 
Moin ood Deen, who bad been sent to him by Raja Sahoo, 
as the son of the unfortunate prince Akbar. ^s mnovtH 
ments, which were wtattcfaed with the most anxibfiis id* 
quietude, spread a universal constematioh throughout the 
empire. The favourite no longer aspired 'to the office of 
minister, while the infatuated Ferokhsir waited in dreadful 
suspense the approach of an enemy, he wanted rather the 
courage than the force to resist. 

Accompanied Hc was accompauicd by a large body of Mahrattas 

byalargeanny 

of Mahrattas. under Balajcc, whose co-operation he had purchased, by the 
cession of seveial strong-holds he was unable to garrison. 
The Ameer ool Oomra* marched with the utmost expedi* 
tion to Delhi, and upon his arrival, Ferokhsir was deposed 
and murdered. The Mahrattas had full leisure to contem- 
plate the weakness of an empire, which habitual subjec- 
tion and prejudice had taught them to revereijce and 
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respects They received from the young king a confirma* 
tion of their grant to a fourth an<J tenth of the rewnues of the 
Deean, so anxious were they to obtain an authority for that 
which they pretended lyas an indefeasible right. Balajee 
returned with increase of fame, and, what was more effica-^ 
cious, great increase of riches, as he had distributed among 
his troops half only of what he had received^. Upon his 
death, which occurred soon after, he was sncceeded by his 
son Bajee Rao Butal in the office of Peshva, and from this 
period, or possibly before it, may be dated the paramount 
authority of the Peshvas. Bajee Rao commenced his go- 
vernment by an ttttack npon the Dhabarya of Tulegon ; an 
officer of considerable rank in the Mahratta state, but who 
had long been upon ill terms with the femily of the Peshva, 
His opposition to Bajee' Rao, and his connexion with the 
Moguls, were sufficient reasons for his ruin : he was attack- 
ed and killed, and his family is now sunk into neglect and 
contempt 

The Mabrattas having possessed themselves , of the Farther con- 

quests of tht 

finest portion of the Decan, and established their right to MahrattM. 
almost an' equal share of the whole of its revenues, no 
longer confined tliemselves to thfc country lying sonth of 
the Nerbada. Malva and Gozerat were entirely overrun, 

^ See Appendix, Note 30. * M. MSS. 
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1730. wwi upop [the death of Dia Buhadur, who fell gallantly 
fighting in defence of his diarge, both of these provinqes 

1732. were annexed to the Mahratta state. Their incursions 
soon extended farther, for the next year we. find them plun- 
dering in the neighbourhood of Agra, atid seizing upon difr^ 
tricts appropriated to the use of the royal household. 

RcpuUed be- But howevcr successful they miieht be in these irreeular 

forcGingerah. ^ ^ O . nw .. 

incursions, they were less fortunate in their regular attacks 
upon the Sidee, on the sea^-coast. Gingerah, since the time 
of Sevajee, had been a place most anxiously coveted by the 
Mahrattas ; but although their attacks had been, carried on 
Avith great ardour and bravery, they had always retired with 
discomfiture and disgrace. Nor was Bajee Rao more for- 
tunate, though treachery offered more certain means of 
success. Yacob Khan, having quarrelled with Shaickjee, 
one of his officers ; a bribe of five thousand pounds was 
offered him to deliver up Rajpoor, a town opposite the 
island of Gingerah. Yacob Khan died during this intrigue, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, who was soon after 
assassinated by one of his servants, who seized the island. 
Sidee Abdool the next heir had been taken prisoner by 
Bajee Rao, and he was glad to purchase his release by the 
cession of Raegurh, and other -strong-holds which had been 
taken from the Mahrattas. 
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This affiitr was scarcely settled before Baiee Rao wbb invade the 

- possessions of 

called to tjhe asststance of Mani^ Angria ; who had been ^^ ^^' 
driven from Colaba by hb relation Snnhajee. The assist- 
ance was promptly aflbcded^ and led to erents wUch were 
as advantageous as miexpected* Bajee Rao upon hb ro^ 
turn from Colaba received |x«S8iiig iiiTitations from some 
insurgents at Tannafa^ upon the island of SsilAettet and whicb 
at tliat tioK bdonged to the Portuguese. The Maiirattas 
have ever seised all opportunities of interference in the 
atfairs of their nei^ibofurs ; deriving ^neat advantage from 
(iieir insidious profenions oflrieuMiipu Tbiej soon subdued 
l^nah, and dxen encamped with a ]ai|^ fovce at Gogra^ 
dada. Hens they received a friendly admonition from the 
Engfish to «J>andoii their conquest; advice dictated rather 
from fear of such troublesome neighbours, tium from any v^ 
gard to the interests of the Portuguese. But Bajee Rao 
thought Kttie of the l^irtiiguese, and instead ^of abandoning 
prepared to d^nd his conquests. A body of predatory 
faerse was detached to ravage the eoun^ rottnd Go9ij while 
his brather Chimnajee^ and Raac^ee Sindia, kid siege to fhe 
fortress of Basseen. 

l%e lV)rt »g ue 9 C » who had bo nobly distinguished them- TakeSasseen. 
sdves a century beforet hstd lost their original character, and 
had become the victims c^ an intolerant superstiticm and a 
luxurious sloth. They did net however suffer this attack to 

T 
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pass over without resistance; tbej were repulsed .from 
Tannah by an unexperienced esnemy, with loss and disgrace. 
The siege of Bajeen meanwhile waa continued, and though 
Bajee Rao was anxious to join the emperor, whose dominions 
were threatened by Nadir Shah, his brother saw the import- 
ance and value of this beautiful island^ and refused to sus- 
pend his operations. A mine was run undjer ooe of the 
bastions^ and the Portuguese being greatly reduced, and 
despairing of succour, surrendered the fort after, a gallant 
and prolonged resistance. Chimnajee immediately ap- 
pointed the necessary officers and garrisons for the con^ 
quered districts, and returned to Poona, with thq km of 
fourteen thousand men^: an immense loas if we consider 
the nature of Mahratta warfare, and the smaUness of th^ 
Portuguese force. 

Hi^dSLtan. "^^ Mahrattas were not solely employed upon the seor 
coast Their incursions extended over ihe country between 
the Jumna and Ganges; and their pltuidering-parties in- 
sulted the capital of the empire* Mulhar Rao Hql^ar, the 
son of Dungur Holkar, by birth a shepherd^ and who had 
risen from this humble walk, to situations of power and 
trust, was the principal person employed upon these pre- 
datory incursions^ He was at length overtaken apd^ do- 
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Ieate4 by the Soubahdar of Oude, and obliged to fly to 
Gmraliory where he was joined by Bajee Rao. Here they 
coUdcted their forces, and making a rapid march surprised 
Delhi* They were unable from a want of artillery to subdue 
the capital^ but .sacoeeded in destroying the suburbs of this 
once magnifiooit city. The ennperor alarmed for his safety, 
ftiid wiilii^ to purchase ttw fbrbearance.of a powerful enemy 
by any conoession, joyfully iicceded to the payment of the 
cjioaty «id thus hecaoie a tiibutary of the Mahmtta state. ^^35. 

. GfaimtMi^ had not beeii Mh during his brother's ab-»i>ttthofB^ee 

Rao. 

gence. He Tras 'oncci more' called to the rdief of Colaba, 
and» M usual, receiTed varkwis atsignmenti of laikds as a re« 
mimen^ioii for his senricee. This success vras imbittei^ by 
the death of his brotJier upon the banks of the Nerbuda, 
who bequeathed the Pei^vaship as an h^?editary q(&x (o his 
son Balajee Bajee Rao. . , 

The ofNBfaticHas df the Msdvat^tas beeonae so complicated, 
and their conquests so'Cxteasive, as to defy a strict adher- 
eoce to a chroiudo^cal series of eTents. I shall therefore 
)Mie% detail th^ subjugation of Berar, of Malwa, and Gu> 
£«nat, and their irruptions into Ben^, Ythu^ vrere either 
uikdertakett or coinplefied at this pe^pd, 

I. The conquest of Goandwaia had been completed by ^°**^*' 

t2 
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Dilel Khan, who carried the Raja to DtUu, and who, tipoM 
turning MoosUni) received the title of king 'vdth the suhaino 
<^ Bukht Baland. Rest(»red to his kingdom he tuocetsfoUj 
resisted Ragojee Bhonsla, who had receired a codinuasion 
from hi& relatioa the Raja Sahoo to conipver tlM province of 
Beran But the noble efibrts whidi he had made toaecnro 
the independence of his kingdoo^ wtm at hot death- tea* 
dercd unavailing bj the quarrels of Uft tvm som. Bagojeo 
was called in to die assistance of Boorhafi Sbaih, 'iHn uim^ i 
tuallj became a pageant in the hands of the crafty Mah- 
nttta, trho affected to govern in thd name of Ipbe dspl«ed 
king. Hie fkffiily» if anj remain, rebide at Riitiiii|>ore,«DEd 
soeh tra» the confidence rc^)Owd in their faon6iir> that the 
late Moodajee was accustomed to commit his ynmen. and 
£ikmily to tiieir protection*'. The conquest of Catafc^ which 
followed some years aftei^ vrill be related in anotiiQr plaoe» 
Ragojee's possessions were divided between his four sons ; 
1778. the pre-eminence however being vested in Janojee. Upon 
\as death, Sabaje^ was invested with the govemaieat, and 
was opposed by Moodajee, "trho was defeated and itnw 
' rounded by the troops <^ his rivals ' Sabajee came to* hhn, 
and tauntingly condoled at his fatten hopes ; wlien Mooda* 
j^, enAiged at his temea^y discharge a pistol tttinm,- and 
killed him on the spot'', llie murder of his tital left the 
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kingdom -without an heir, and he quietljr au^nded the vqi» 
cant throne". >774. 

II. The conquest of MfUwt wm piiodpldily effected bjr £^^*<^ 
the iotnguet .df the cn%N»aiftjoOl MfifiSk. Attwofis Ut 
diiwrt due royal armies &am beiog QBaplQjredittgailist tiinip^, 
be exdicid Bi^ee Rao to ovetna ike wt^ole of Matw^. The 
MahrattOT m\dam.n&m^ tmsbi inf itetiout ; but tbfw itoouiv 
aons were cootadJnliij.the faraTory of Bi^ GiidQ', and' Im 
idation Bia Bufaadar. Upon .Ua dgal^, tb6 MAhtolilai i^so. 
if»&nMa«/i«cto«»f\ii^jiid.tlie B\^u^t«ob of Malipa w^ $t 
ka^- afhno^dedlgealf lyr the appqiiitmeBt of Sajee Rao Ho 
(he viceroyaltj of that promoe. '^^'' 

Hie ccmquest of Guzemt'dflU^MU a tdore uMiBjut^ tuur^ofGiuem. 
rative, as it is still held by the family of the conqueror, 
and our intpiaie aliy. Hlajee Guickwar, the looqd^r of . 
iht family* wa» an officer in ih» servibe of the vr^ow of the 
DhaboryaofTulegoBti: heiiraukdGttxaiAtinl7a6aiidl730> 
and, aided by Ahmed Khan, niooedded in destfoying 9tije^t 
Khan. 'Fkt Jtfogab with tini cnstoinary posiUammity en- 
deavoured to pttrdwse the foi4)taraiice of the. Mdbnit^^ 
by the eesiioa of o«ci Iwif of Guaerat to Unma Bby. 
Upcn tile deatib of her sons, she adopted her successful 

** See Afpuibi,}mtAi, 
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general POajee, .wlio received a confirmation of the grant 

from the Sahoo Raja, with the title of Sena Khas Khjl 

Shumsber Bahadur. Baroda fell in 1731, and soon after 

i73£. the city of Ahmadabad. Upon the death of Pilajee, his 

ison Damajee suooeed^d to the go\^4dnment; but taking part 

with the Dhabarya, who as we have seen was defeated and 

slain by Bajee Rao, he was taken fMisoner, and 6b}^ed to 

purdiase his liberty at the enormous ransosn of one bundrtfd 

and fifty- diousand pctonds* Damajee receitvad a grant £u 

a moiety of Gu^amt, upoh tiie conditioai of ackadwledgifag 

the sovereign authority of the Feshv^a, and paying mtf^ 

diousand pounds a year, and maintaining a bodj of tni 

thousand cavalry. On his death, Futeh fiiog^ succeected 

to the government, and successfully resisted the attacks <^ 

his half-brother Oovend Rao". 

inmion of n]. *nie conoessions of the £mperoc had exposed all the 

Seagal. * 

provinces to the exaotioos of the Mahratta&; ai^ Bengtl^ 
as the richest and ieast formidahle, wa» eagerly grasped at 
by the Peshva, and Ragojee Bhonsia, whose sitttation. 
afforded him better opportunities of piros^ontiiig his schenes 
of <M>nque8t. Ali Verdy Khan, a Tartar, of obfcure t»rth, 
but of excellent talents, had-sucoeededto the goverament 
of Bengal, by the deposal of Surfinreut Khao> the son of Ids 

!> See Appendix, Note 89. 
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pattoa and protector^^. His views were scarce crowned 
with success, before the province was iavaded by a large 
body of Mahrattas, excited to the undertaking by the u^ir. 
craHy Niganv ool Moolk. His resistance was gallant and 
far exceeded his apparent means ; but he must have been 
subdued by superior numbers, if he had not resorted ^to 
treachery and assassination: a resource which halnt ren* 
dered familiar, and a ialse religion auUiorised. Baskur 
Pundit the Mahiatta general: was deluded into an inteiviewi 
and fell a victim to the superior cunning, and villany of the 
successful Ali Verdy Khan^ 



Bnt this treachery did not remain long unpunished; Theconqi 
Mahrattas of Poona and Berar might contend to avenge 
the murder : but the riches of Bengal and its fertile plains 
were probably the strongest inducements for attack* Balajee 
Bajee Rao, and BagojeCr. invaded the province at two op^ 
posite quarters.. Ali Verdy Khan had felt the necessity of 
fortifying the Seciagully pass; and he trusted that Balajee 
Bi^ Rao would not penetrate the pass without great ini* 
terruption and considerable loss.. But the goiius of Balajee 
overcame the difficulty.. A peasant was discovered, who, 
for a reward often thcmsand pounds, agreed to conduct his 
army through a pass in the Colgon hills. He executed 



Qraie. 
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hid promise, and in six da3rs, to use an expressive epithet, 
landed the Mahrattas in the plaint of RajmaW". Ali Vardy 
Khan l)ad naturaHy conceived that Balajee intended to 
trace the footsteps of Baskur Pundit, who invaded Bengal 
through Bierbhoom. Hifc consternation was extreme when 
he found that Balajee had entered Bengal by an unknown 
pass, and had formed a junctioil with Ragojce in the district 
17 March, ^ Buridwau. Here the plan of the canipaign was concerted ; 

1743* 

but a mutual animosity, tlie se^s of which had been kmg 
^wR, broke -out between these rival chieflaim, and saved 
the nabob from inevitable ruin. The Peshva afiec^ed lo 
consider the chieftain of Berar, as a subject and officer of 
the Sahoo Rs^ M^SSti Ragojee was unwilMng to acknow- 
ledge tiie sttbnmsion which the otlier demanded as Ihe de- 
legate (rf the secluded monarch. li\e division of plunder 
was ianother ^object •el'<sontention, and iSie nabob ifmad but 
Kttle difficulty in purdiasing a peace fiwm Bakjee, who fe>. 
tired with the money he hecA teeeived, leaving Ragtgee to 
April 17*3. carry on fl*e war, and revenge tfce ia«id«r irf Basknr iKm- 
dit. Ragojee was intimidated at the desertion of his ally, inA 
cautiously ehided the nri^ob's skilful attempts to bring «n a 
genend action. A predatory warfore was canied on for 
several years; Kagcjee being BiSBisted by large remftsirce* 
ments of Mahrattas, aHured to his staadard by dw booty 
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(detained by the first invaders. All Verdy Kiiau at length 
yielded to the miseries of bis subjects, and consented to 
pay the annual trtlrate of twelve thousand pounds, and to 
cede all Oruna, south of Cutak* The English settled. at: 175s. 
Calcutta suffered but little from the predatory incursions of 
AeiM^xvaktas, altfaou^ a party was encamped within a 
short distance of Tanmi'sfort, near the English settlement 
of Fort William^^ Tlicy however commenced on forming 
a ditch for their security, and which is no farther remark^ 
aUe, than as the limits of the jurifidicticm of the supreme 
court. • 

We must now direct our attention to the Moguls, whose stau of the 

^ Moguls. 

situation became hourly more deplorable, while the Mah- 
xattas rose upon liie ruins of tiie dismembered empire, 1739. 
Nadir Shah had invaded and plundered Delhi : the nabobs 
1^ Oude and Bengal had thrown off the mask of obedience, 
while the great Nizam ool Moolk had left an independent 
kingdom to his son Nadir Jung* Lahore was threatened 
and finally subdued by the Abdali, while Sufder Jung, a 
Persian . adventurer^ held the reins of the reduced and 
exhausted kiiigdoms The Mahrattas, although divided 
into parties, for their empire; was tracing the fix>t3tep9 of 
all astern monarchies, were neyer inattentive to the dis-* 

«HolwcU. , 

If 
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sensions of their neighbours. Either sepamtely or in a 
gtAieral CNMifederatioa, they attacked the distraoted Mo* 
guls; and trhatvver ]Mir<aal dd<Mt» th^- might sntiuti, the 
result was inyariably fkvcurable to their aggrandift^dnnt 

Discovery of Neither tiie 8abod Raja nor haa ibntder &anfaha fand 

Raja Ram Ra- 
ja, anddeathofcltil^fetl ; Ram Baia hotrnmer, ihad hft twoMBoas^ Stekt and 

Sambha. The eider snoce«dsd» asrnre:havfeiS03iijtoJth6'.g<»» 

vevnoiebt upon the-captuieof Sohoo iRa|a» uOn fait detease 

andaccesMdh to the tiiniue,'die9it young m^a had: disi^ 

peared, and little if any thing was known of their hitftory^ 

Seeva dying, left a «on called Raja Ram Raja, who was 

ooo^ded to the ca«e of a l^anMd IBnunia at ^[V»ljapoor. 

Up&h the death of hxi guardiauy he intatttiously tenf&ltd 

\m birth,iand was KXm after conveyed lio rthe'houso oii oms 

of the Nimbhalkuis, a fiunily of naafc akid> itsportaacd 

This extraoiditMury stoiiy soon «pfe«»d^ afvd anae to thq 

knowledge of Raja Saha<ts who tbeing ill) and anxioufii to 

leave his kingdom to-a detotodaat of the i great >6leva|ees 

ordcnred «b immediate invet^tigatioii df thfe youtig'>tnan% 

1749. p««tei9Atoii8< He died ioeibre it was itomplatad, and Bafe^ 

Bajee Rao, either co&vkttad of the legitimaoy i>f fab bitlh^ 

or wtUkig to pvoaote'a piigeatit'to the eHipii«,«(«t ii laf^ 

force to escort him to Sitara, where he wa« prachumed the 

nominal sovereign of the Mahratta empire. Sambha, the 

brother of Sahoo, was allowed to adopt a child, and the fort 



of Beuroaldt wi& the adjacent country^ wai gvrfen td. him ia 
appanage. Henoe spmng ike huxniy of tba B:i^a* of Col»- i ^ 
pore, the l^[sLfaem to the throse of Sitanu 

Onr attmtioQ is now fordbl j an-ested by the levoliitiond Revoiutiont 

at Hyderabad. 

which, mtcnfMi r e ly t0ok pfause at the court of Hyderabad. 
Use Mahmttaa wiere not the pnneipal ohwactert, but tfaef 
did not faiL fa interfere, in diipcites which> opened to theob 
fimdi opporiamitin of pfauider a«d aggrandnement Nasir 
Jong being mmderad through ti» intrigaes of the Fmnchi 
and a conspiracy of his nobles^ was t Ucoeeded by Moezuftir 1759. 
Jung, who foon. after iUl a victpBi of t|ie (hai^pointed 
ambition of the Pitan nabobs oC Codapa and Canool 
Sulabur Jung, at the recommendation of the celebrated M. '75i. 
BtiflBy, aa coocd ed .to the gorefmneiit : to gieat vaa the in- 
floBDce of the. French, and sucktfae apptehencdon of-a body 
xmt exceahng fee baadnd: Earopninsi .GiaKfood. Deen, 
the elder brdthrar, had either prefennk his ofiioe of genendU 
issimo of the eaopire,. or iras itiatniatlul of hi» abilky to 
subdue his brother Nasir Jung. The last is the more pro- 
bfibte; for, upob hiabrodiot^s dtatK he cou^eoted U> pay 
hlfg^Mmw^^f ^EibuM tQ' Ha)kai\ add Sipdie, who at this 
fmlod Uireate««d Delhi. Under thmr .prote«tioo he com*- 
m^noed his man^;. and althomg^ Balajee diBapproved of 
Holkar's proceedings, he yet assembled an army of forty 
thousand horw- for their assistane^^l^ was bought off by the 

u 2 
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pftyment of twelve thousand poundi^'^. The tracer however^ 
Oct 1752. was of short duratk)ii : for apon the amral of Gasyood 
Deen at Arungabad, Balajee* and Ragojee Bhcmsla entered 
the Hyderabad territory with an army of one hundred 
thousand men. Their intentions of aflfordmg aid to Ga^y- 
ood Deen^ if they really held tfaem, were ihis^rated by hk 
9udden death; and by poison gireh him by his own mother '^ 
The Mahrattas, however, carried on the war, but were un« 
able to effect any thing against the artillery uid discipttse 
of the French corps in the service of Sulabut Jung* Their 
incursions destroyed the country, and the -nabob was. glad 
to conchide a peace by; the cession of sevecal districta in 
1753. the vicinity of Booi^anpoon 

invationof The Mahrattas availed themselves (3i this short peace 

theCarnatic. *' 

to estabUsh their daims south of the Kistna. Hie d^aili 
of their operations are imfortunatdy not preserved, but 
we know that Harponelly Chitledroog Bedenore, Savanore, 
and Seringapatam, submitted to their exactions '*. 

RtMof Nizam Nizam AH, the fourth son of Nisam ooi l^toolk, of ob» 

AliKhan. . tt 

i7M>. scure birth, now rose into notice. He was removed from 
the soft luxury of the seraglio at the age of tweiity^ree^ 
and soon, by his intrepidity and art, took ihe lead in his 

*'M.M6S. !*OnBe. '> See Appea£i> Note 38^ 



brothel^ court The Makrattaa^who embroiled themwlves 
ki erery intrigtie, »poipH94 Mi caude agaragti tiie* French, 
and in ihe^tftfe spirit of thmr polkfy aocepted presents from 
M. Bossy, ind ^lonred him to escape the*miscry of famine. 
Hie foltoTTitig year they attacked the Nizam, but were un- 
able ^toprsvent^ him from reUeving Bynd Kair. An en* 
gag^werit soon «ifter ensued, and tfee victory, if it can be 
called such, was claimed by either party. The Nisam 
howerer advanced to the Godaverry^ when Balajte sou^t 
and obtained peace^. But the Nisam^s prosperity was 
soon overcast by clouds which had been gathering a long 
time at a distant part of the kifngdbm. M. Bwsy, upon 
his reconciliation with Nis^m AUyhad retired to Chicacole, 
ap6n the sea-coast, where he had assembled all his troops. 
trpoA tbe pretence of payiag his respects to Sulabnt Jung, 
he advanced towards the Godaverry, when Nizam Ali was 
obliged to submit to the superim* ascendancy of this sin- 
gular character The Mabrattas teeve not mere spectators 
of these intrigues* They watched and followed the steps 
of the Moguls, but were usually repulsed by the artiUery of 
the French detachment. Still the celerity of their move- 
ments prevented resistuice or. eluded pursuit; while they 
gained the material point of foraging their troops in an 
enemy's cotnkry. The approarii ef M. Bussy controlled 
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^ opeucoiioBs of Belajee; he qwetty awaited tib^rMuU <^ 
tbk extrtbordinaiy meeting) and txropwpd tio> tthfiodyAiitf^ 
. of the vanquished party. Tks mp&fiw gtMUMft cf .iEmor 
peaaa ivas never .more con»picuQu» tttfin at tfai^ wttfffTieiV. 
M. Bu»sj» with a small, but vetearan anddiicipUiicid bwad; 
a{^ietached tjnro hostile armiesi ten tim$i» hia nuQ^^er* and 
at a distance of at teait four hundsed mik» (torn his 
nifources. We have surpassed our masters,, but it was 
the Frem^h who taught u» to despise .^he uftdisciphned 
Fabble and useless iwat of Induin armies*. 



JJ^'sht and NiwBs AU, up(m.^ jwurder of Hyder Jung^ M, But^!f 
can6deniial seoi!ef»ry» fled with incvediUe! diligescer rto 
BooihaBpocar, and some time after defeated the Mttho^tM 
of Berar ia a gmsmiinen^gtmai/L < But the «vewis whiob 
took place in the Gamatic^ «QOa.ielif$ved him from' the 
predominating inflite»oe of M. Bussy^ Hewas; reoalled 
by the iBtsmfieiate and jeakms L^Iy, and- Uie Ffqo<^ 
jforeYec lost the influmice they .had obtained by the sioguls* ' 
judgement^ fortitude, and address, of.thi&iodebrated c^for* 
Upon thie departure of M. Biissy, ^MiaMoi AJi wturaed, and 
wast BQon.ibllQwed ittyr the. Mafarat^aa. 



frr^of'the Bailee, dunog these .hmtestma disputes at the couf t of 

M»hrattas. Hyderabad, had, through the treachery of Kuvee Jung, an 

officer in the service of the Soubedar, got possession of 



I fiuMugd 



<(be storong -foitrete of Ahtnednugur, and had duMugd the 
forts of Biiladtir G«irb ahd Bourgtftn. ' But what vrak more 
9MU^ria}rhe:h*dB«duced Ibmbim^KhEfn Gardto, iviio ooiui- 
mb»d«id A fco^y of tHseiplhied trbops^irom -the service of 
Nkann Alii Ibrnhim Khan ^«a8'0iigiaaliy:an'officicrih the 
aetvioe of M. Bmnyt whom he deserted, going o^er with his 
gulis;tod<^ty>to! Nuram Ati. TAit Soubsdar, ^th NiiMtt 
Mii wbo:had>theietMre.oDtitr(>l'a^ ■tbe'-^veittoadilV ratrob- 
ed agaitnt Baltijee) whohpfosred on- tlii^ frdntier witkaA 
anny of-two 'huiu^ed tboasbnd Mahmttas. Skiniiidiefi 
datiy .ocoumd' bstw^en ^tiie icoiUnMiog andiesy without 
btn^lig on B general' at*id»,' -^oiMahnuttds «udceed6d 
hOw«¥dr in cutting )0£f a phfetywt-Dhiahoin, whieh Nizam 
AU endeavoored to rdieve. He fou^ his way to Oasa» 
but oti Isaving Uiis place, hnline fell into eonfu^on^ and he 
-mis exposeid to the- repeated and vigeirousalttadki of the 
Hlf ahraMas. The Moosl£iu» oaBintaiaed tiie kctKin widi- un« 
daunted bntvery^ and contioeed toTepulie the enemy until 
irtght put an end to the actioTK The iSkwhedar^ alarmed at 
hm danger, purchased a> peace by the i cession 4f the stnuig 
Urig df As6er and Doulutabad, wMi like Sodbdhsr <^ Beeja- 
poor, Boorhanpore, atidCiuideshvijrielding aa: annual rer*^ 
nue of six or seven hundred thousand pounds. i^^ 



The Mahrattas were not solely occupied by the Nizam, invation of 
Gopaul Rauze had marched with an army of ten thousand 
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foot, ao^ twenty thous^iad horse, into MjSore, and had 
carried hi$ ravages up to the gates ofBatogilkitev The 
perverse policy of the king and his igwoister^t unwiUing 
fo coimxHt the command of the irmy to Hydier, lefet he 
should abuse their confidence, induced them to offar iht 
sum of fifty lacs* of n^p^^ to the Mahratta. But the am^ 
bitious patriotbmi of Hyder persuaded' htm. to break the 
treaty, and ofier the enemy battle. H3^er adi^anced with 
ten thousand sepoys well arved, twenty thousand irregu* 
lars, five, thousand horse, and six. fidd-pieces* The enemy 
did not d^Une the challenge, yet although theii' passioos 
must have been justly excited at the treachery of Hy^r, 
the battle was not decisive. Hyder, however, foiled in his 
expectationsof victory, listened to terms of accommodation, 
and a treaty was again concluded. up6n similar conditions. 
The Mahrattas with unusual faith evacuated their aon^ 
quests, when Hyder, who knew the adverse state of their 
^flairs, made a deduction of fifteen lacs, to defray the ex«- 
pense of the campaign'^ They were obUged to submit; 
and indeed must have acquiesced in terms less bene- 
ficial, had Hyder withstood their demands. The effuse of 
this fod^earance will be the subject of the following chapter. 

* ♦• Life of Hyder, page 14. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
We hav0 now deduced the ftfeador thread of erenta in the Fresh con. 

questt of the 

Decaa to the year 1760 : a year fatal tb the intenests of the *iai^tt«« 
Mahrattas, and t ubversure of their pretensions to univerBal 
dofiiioion. It will be necessary to trace their progress from 
th^ y0«,rs 1732 ami 1735» whea they subdued Malwa and 
Guzeraty^od eompdled ike emperor to ackaonfrledge their 
ri^t to the chotit of I&idostaii. The Mahrattas, n<^ con^ 
tent with the cesnon of Maiwa, hsid c^ften advanced to Agfa, 
and had established an influence with die officers who railed 
in the provinces between the Jumna and Ganges. ITiey 
were often cdled in to aessbt in titeif dispuities ; and, indif- 
ferent to the sucwas of eithor party^ no cause was too de- 
sperate, or daifii too unjust, to deter their int^c^ence. 
They seld<Hn march^ witlwut large advances, and relied 
too much Qtt their own strength, t6 <iread Idie retaliation q£ 
the victorious party. In the day of battle they hung aloof, 
and plundered the deltetod pairty, whether fUend or Ibcu 



Mulhar Rao Holkar was the most distinguished i^haracterHoikar md 

t RagonathRM. 

in advancing the Mahrafta conquests. He cnter^ Bunde- 
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lands and established posts in the neighbourhood of Agra. 
The emperor was surprised and defeated, while his women 
1763. and family fell into the hands of the victors. But this 
success was but partial in comparison with the more im- 
portant actions of Ragonath Rao, who, advancing by Ajmere> 
plundered Delhi, subdued Lahore and Moultan, nor stopt 
until he had reached the Kiimaoon HiUs*, which separate 
India from China. The impetuosity of the torrent however 
was lost in the length of its course. Timoor, they Abdali^s 
son, fled in confusion, and Adina Beg, for a large sum, was 
invested with the government of Lahore. Ragonath Rao 
did not stop to regulate the conquered provinces ; he com- 
mitted that duty to Jiinkojee Sindia, and returned to the 
Decan, where his reception was less welcome than his ser- 
vices might have demanded^. 

p>«»Wiiadoo Jhe Mooslims at length saw the necessity of forming a 
them. combination against a power which in a few years would 

inevitably destroy them. But too weak, or too much dis- 
tracted among themselves, they agreed in demanding assists 
ance from AJimed Shah Abdali, who, from being an officer in 
the army of Nadir Shah\ had risen to the government of 
Caodahar. He gladly acceded to their request, as he was 



■ See Appendix, Note 34. • M. MSS. 

f HolwelL « Sir William Jooes. 
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exasperated at the attacks of the Mahrattas ; and happy 
of an excuse, to visit once more the devoted city of Delhi. 



Mulhar Rao Holkar and Dutajee Sindia, who com-TheMahwttM 

retreat. 

manded in the conquered provinces, advanced to meet the ^^ss. 
Abdali, who had been joined by his Mooshm confederates. 
The Mahrattas were not intimidated at the vast superiority 
of the MoosUms ; they engaged the AbdaU, and were de- 
feated with incredible slaughter. Their camp was soon 
ailer surprised, when Jyapa Sindia, who commanded the 
advanced guard of five thousand men, lost his life with the 
whole of his party. Mulhar Rao Holkar then crossed the 
Jumna, writing pressing letters to the Jat^, to join him 
against their common enemy'. But the Mahrattas during 
their tide of prosperity had made little distinction between 
the Mooslim or Hindoo ; their religious appeal was therefore 
treated with mortifying neglect. 

The news of these disasters cast an univeiisal gloom Prepantiont 
over the IMbhratta empire, which had hitherto enjoyed antu. 
uininteiTupted course of success. Vast preparations were 
made to resist so formidable a confederacy ; the command 
being confided to Sudasho Bhow, who was accompanied by 
the Peshva^s son, Wiswas Rao. The Mahrattas advanced 

* HolWs letter. 

X2 
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by Gualiof to Agra; but as the depth and rapidity <tf the 
Jumna would not allow of theif crossing over, Sudasheo 
Bhow moved towards Delhi, and on his march destroyed a 
large garrison of the Abdali's** The palace at Delhi only 
offered a re^stance ; it was soon taken^ when Ali Gohur, 
the eldest son of the king, was raised to the throne- At the 
conclusion of the rains the Bhow advanced against Ktinj*- 
poora, which was carried by assault, and the whole of the 
garrison put .to the sword^ The Abdali upon this, with 
characteristic impetuosity, creased the Jumna, . a^d ap« 
proached the Mahrattas, who retired in cOttfUsion toweitdi 
Paniput*. The Abdali hung upon their rear^ and constant 
skirmishes took place between the two wmies. At Ifcngth 
the Bhow reached Paniput, and took up his gi>ound close to 
the town, which he enclosed, as well as his camp, with a 
trench six feet wide and twelve deep, with a good r&mpart 
on which he mounted his cannon®. A faniine soon ensued 
in the Abdali's camp, but which was relieved by the conduct 
of Atai Khan, who, m&king ah almost incredibte march, suc- 
ceeded in destroying the parly that intercepted their sup- 
pHes'^ This di«a?ter was soon followed by another equally 
serious. A party oi two tiiousand horsq^ had Jbeeh sent to 



• M. MSS. '' M. iVtSS. • Scoh's Decan, Vol. 11, 242. 

• Hist Decan, Vol, H. • M. MSS. 
'^ Asiatic Researches, Vol^ III.. . 
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Delhi to convoy treasure into the Mahratta camp. Upon 
their return they mistook the road, and entered the AbdahV 
camp, where they were surrounded, and cut to pieces* 

The natives of India are not deterred from negotiation Negotiations. 
during the most active season of hostilities. A constant 
communication had been maintained between the Bhow 
and the Abdali, principally tlirough the^ mediation of Saja 
ood Doula^\ The Abdali insisted upon the Mahrattas 
abandoning the whole of their late conquests : while the 
Bhow proposed the Attock, as the boundary of the Afgan 
state'*. Such demands admitted only of an appeal to the 
sword. 

These negotiations had not suspended hostilities. AHostUiUes 

continued. 

constant cannonade, and frequent skimiishes, were niaia<- 
tained by the contending armies. Upon the twenty-nindi 
of November the Mahrattas made a violent assault upcm 1760. 
the left of the line, and continued their attafis until sun-set, 
when they retired with the loss of two thousand roeu^ 
Another action soon followed, and the Mahrattas, under 
Bulwunt Rao Powar, bn^e throu^ the broops of Nujeeb^ 
ood Doula'^ and penetrated as far as the ground occupied 



'^ Asiatic Researches, VoL WL 
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by the nabob of Lucknow '*. In the last charge^ which 
was made late at night, the gallant Powar lost his life, 
and his troops, as is usual upon the death of theic 
chiefs, retired to their camp. The Mahrattas had in the 
course of six weeks lost ten thousand men'^ and thej 
were now afiiicted with the severest of all calamities, a 
dreadful famine. To complete their misfortune, twentj 
thousand of their camp-followers were surprised, and 
slaughtered by the merciless iohumanity of the Afgans". 

Necotiadont The Bhow oucc morc resorted to negotiation ; but his 

broken off. 

concessions were inadequate, or the Abdali was bent on the 
destruction^ of a power which had so often threatened the 
extinction of the Mooslim name. Sudasheo Bhow received 
the account of the rejection of his overtures, with the ut- 
most calmnestt^^. : The only resource was victory, and he 
prepared for action with the resolution of a man determined 
to conquer or die. Fifty thousand pounds was distributed 
among his troops, and he exhorted his cheers to^ support 
the character they had so dearly but so justly obtained'^ 
He expressed his alarm for the safety of his nephew, and 
would have persuaded him to have escaped, but Wis was 
Rao refused to abandon that army which had shared his 
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dangers, and earned hv glo^y^^ The Bhow then addressed 
a sliort note to an officer in the service of the nabob of 
Lucknow : " The cup is full to the brim, and cannot hold 
" another drop : if any thing can be done, do it, or else tell 
" me at once ; hereafter there will be no time for writing^/' 
He despatched the note, and immediately advanced against 
the enemy. 

The Bhow with Wiswas Rao commanded in the centre ; Mahrattas de- 
feated. 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi, with the guns and infantry, one of the »« January, 

wings, and Junkojee Sindia the other. The Mahrattas ad- 
vanced with the utmost regularity; but their numerous 
cannon were too ill directed to do much mischief. The . 
action was commenced by Ibrahim Khan Gardi, the same 
person who had been educated in the school of M. Bossy^ 
He was upon ill terms with the Bhow, and was anxious to 
shew that his troops merited the superior pay they demand- 
ed. Seizing a color, he charged with fixed bayonets a body 
of Rohillas. They stood the charge, and were broken with 
the loss of seven thousand men^^ His two battalions which 
covered his flank, repulsed the enemy as often as he charged. 
Ibrahim Khan however had suffered severely in this desper- 
ate encounter. Six of hk ten battalions were entirely d«- 
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stroyed ; and what was even of greater moment^ he was 
wounded in several places. The Bhow with Wiswas Rao 
bad charged and broken a body of eighteen thoufeand men, 
and had destroyed three thousand of them®^ Junkojee 
Sindia, who commanded the left wing, was unable to effect 
any thing against the enemy ; which, however, was coun- 
terbalanced by the success of the Bliow and Ibrahim Khan 

12 Januiry, 

17^1- Gardi. Large bodies of the enemy had retired, and com- 
menced a pFomiscuous plunder in their own camp ; and it 
was now that Ahmed Shah manifested the resources and 
composure of his mind. His fe.vourite guards were sent to 
drive them to their duty; several were killed, and fear 
rather than shame bvonght them back to their line. The 
grand vieier was ordeped to charge t^ centre, while SfaaJi 
Pusvnd TK^han^ and Kujeb ood Doukt, attacked them in 
flank. T^iswa^ often and unsuccessfully repeifited. ITie 
Mail^ratta line was unbroken ; the Bhow stitt fought at the 
hoetd of his troops ; when at once, and instantaneously^ 
Aey gave way, and fted in every direction. The slaughter 
theft became dreadful ; neither age nor mk was spared ; 
while the Afgans jestingly observed, tha^ they were desired 
by t;heir mothers, wives, and relations, to kill^on^ iniidels^ 
on then? account^ that ^^ they mighthav^ m^nV t» /Ae sight of 
" God^^.'' Nor did they fail to gratify so inhuman a desire. 

** Asiatic Researches, Vol. IIP. ** Asiatic Researches. 
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Pyramids of heads were piled up before -their tent-doors, as 
go many trophies of their valour. Besides Wiswas Rao, 
and his uncle, i^ntajee Munkesur, Jeswunt Rao Powar,and 
several chieftains of distinction, lost their lives in this fatal 
engagement. Junkojee Sindia, a youth of one-and-twenty, 
was taken prisoner and murdered; and Ibrahim Khan 
Garde who had so nobly distinguished himself, was de- 
stroyed by poison being infused into his wounds. The loss of 
the Mahrattas njust have amounted from the commencement 
of the campaign to four hundred thousand men: a number 
by no means incredible, when we recollect that the followers 
of an Indian army exceed the troops at least three to one. 
Few of the fugitives escaped into the Decan, being plun- 
dered and murdered by the inhabitants oi the neighboHring 
villages where tliey had fled for refuge. Five hundred 
dephants, fifty thousand horses, one thousand camels, two 
hundred thousand oxen, and an inmiense quantity of 
baggage, fell into the hands of the victors'^. 

The fate of the Bhow is not eiactly known ; although Death of thii^ 

• Bhovr. 

it IS generally admitted that he was killed by an Afgan, who 
had pursued him for the jewels he had on his perscm^. His 
body was recognised by some Hindoos; and, through the 
political humanity of the nabob of Lucknow, was burnt 

*^ Ali Ibrahim Khan. ^ AU Ibrahim Khan, Asiatic Researches. 

r 
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l^eeably to the ordinances of the Hindoo religion. His 
nephew, Wiswas Rao, was wounded early in the day, and died 
on his elephant. Two pretenders started up, asserting them* 
«dves to be the Bhow ; one even ventured into the Decan, 
Ti^here he was seized and murdered for the imposture ; the 
Qiher^ after attracting the notice of the British government, 
1784. mnk into obscurity* and died in the district of Goricpore^. 

Eflwsofthc . This victory, so dearly bought, preserved the Mooslims 

victory*. 

iit^ conquest aiid subjugation. Had theMahrattas been suo^ 
cessAil, the countries possessed by Suja ood Doula, Nujeeb 
ood Douhi, and the Rohillas, would have submitted to the 
arms of the conquerors. Their depredations would have ex- 
tended over the whole of Bahar and Bengal ; nor is it too 
great a refinement to suppose that the En^ish would have 
been restricted to their factories and possessions upon the 
Ganges and sea*coast. That such was not the result, was 
the error of their leader, rather than the 'feult of the Mah- 
ratta troops. The Bhow's conduct manifested few of those 
great abilities he was said to have possessed. He disgusted 
Suraj Mul, the chief of the Jats, who advised him to leave 
his heavy baggage behind, and to attack the enemy in the ' 
usual style of Mahratta warfare. But the Bhow had seen 
the efficacy of guns and infantry when conunanded by 

•• All Ibrahim Khan. 
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French officerB, and relied more upon them, than his numer- 
ons cavalry. This was a fatal error ; every thing wa$ sa- 
crificed for this useless equipment, and he suffered himself 
to be cooped up i/eithin a narrow line, and to be starved, 
rather than abandon tlie useless incumbrance of a heavy 
train of artillery. Had he adopted the advice of tlie Jat 
chieftain, or opposed the enemy's passage of the Jumna, 
victory might have been his ; and even now, it is difficult 
to account for the tmiversal panic ef the Mahrattas. 
Wiswas Rao, although the principal persea in the army, 
fead nf>t the general conramnd. He *was wounded early in 
the action ; birt fhe Bbow gallantly headed his troops, nor 
did he fly until liis army had broken and dispersed. 

The accounts of this dreadful defeat cast a universal Feci*>npofthe 
gloom over the Mahmtta empire, few families but la- 
mented the loss of their neapest relatives ; while the deaths 
of a son and toother heightened the Peshva's affliction -at 
the public calamity. But the supineness, or the disson- 
•ions,"of the Moosiims, allowed the Mahrattas time to 
recover. Balajee ^recruited liis army, and procured fpesh 
equipments, with the intention of making another e0brt ' 
to recover his lost >influence. He ^had proceeded but a 
6faort distance towards Hiadoostan, when be wns seized 
with a severe illness which compelled him to relinquish 
bis design. 'He lingei^d bat a ^ort ^tinie after his return 
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to Poona, falling a prey to grief and vexation at the loss of 
his son, and the fatal termination of his most sanguine 
June 1 1,1761. hopes. He died after a reign, for so it must be called, c^ 
twenty-one years, and was succeeded by his son Mhadoo 
Rao, a boy of twelve years, under the guardianship of his 
uncle Ragonath Rao. 

State of cm. Th^ Mahratta empire was running the same course as 
P*^hva*s ^ other eastern monarchies. Like a huge building raised on 

death. 

a narrow base, it fell by its own weight. During the admi- 
nistration of the two last Peshvas, the empire had been 
exposed to the fluctuations of conquest and defeat ; fresh 
families had emerged into notice, obtaining a rank, influ- 
ence, and power, incompatible with the sovereign authority 
of the Peshva. The conquest of Guzerat and Berar had 
raised the families of Guikwar and Bhonsla to authority 
and independence; and if the former professed a deceitful 
submission to the commands of the Peshva, the other 
openly maintained his claims to superiority, grounding 
them on an alleged relationship with the great Sevajee* 
Such claims, if true, are too remote to be traced ; and th^ 
Raja of Berar relied more on his resources and internal 
strength, than on the indefinite rights of an uncertain affi- 
nity with the reigning family. Th^e jarring interests, 
however, did not prevent frequent coalitions; and Bengal, 
and the territory of the Nizam, have experienced the 
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devouring effects of their united armies. These combina- 
tions aggravated the latent feuds and animosities which 
mutual interest had smothered; and the Mahrattas of 
Poena and Berar beheld each other as rivals, and some- 
times as enemies* 

During the eventful period of these reigns, Mulhaijee]^>«"J*^ 
Holkar, the son of Kundojee Dungur, rose to fortune and"^*^^' 
independence^. When a boy of seven years, and while 
employed in guarding his sheep, a snake was observed te 
spread its hood and shade him from the sun. This was 
reported to his maternal uncle, Naryn Rao Bund6, an 
officer at the court of the Sahoo Raja, who predicted his 
future fortunes, and took charge of his education. Sooa 
after he gave his daughter Goutama Bhy in marriage; 
and, upon his death, the fortunate shepherd succeeded to 
the estates and rank of his affectionate uncle. The patrons- 
age of the great Bajee Rao did not end here ; Mulhar Rao 
was sent with a command to Hindoostan, and received as a 
reward for his services, the conquered districts between 
the Jumna and Ganges, with Etawa and Shekohahad. In 
the disastrous battle of Paniput he commanded five thou* 
sand horse, and, by his own account, was ordered to pro- 
tect the wife of the unfortunate Bhow, witli whom he 



*' See Appendix, Note 35* 
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«Kaped into ihe Dec^n* Mulhar Rao, upon his return, lost 
his son Kundee Rao, and soon after his grandscMi, Mahdoo 
Rao, and was thus deprived of all hope of offspring. By the 
persuasion of his wife and daughter-in-law, TJhileu Bhy, 
he adopted his relation Tukojee Holkar, who succeeded 
him in all the rights and grants which had been lavished on 
him by the affection ot gratitude of the two Peshvas^. 

And of the At tlise sfttse period the rivail fftifiily of Sindia^ obtanaed 

infiueficfc and doftiinion* Jyapa, the founder of the family, 
WM a menial btit favcrarite ser\^ant of the Peshva Bajee Raa 
f%e versatile ^uitis of a Mahtetta qualifies him for affl 
station's ; liOr did the conduct of Jyapa disgrace the dis- 
demineilt of dm affectionate mastCT. He was assassioaited 
by two Marwari^s, and ivas Bucoeeded by his eldest s&n ; aad 
lie by 'his 6nly son Junkojee, who was ^murdered soon after 
the battle of Pftniput. His oncle Ranqjee succeeded to the 
femily estate, and upon his death was succeeded by the 
great Malhajee Sindia, who contrived to supplant and im*- 
J)ris6n his eilder brother, Kedarjee Sindia, who soon after 
died in prison, leaving an only son, Anund 'Rao, die father 
df the present ©oulut 'Rao iSindia. 

Their relation Both <)f thfifsc fettiiKes w^TC indebted for their rise to 'the 

to the Peshvt. 

«• P. MSS. ^ See Appendix, Note 36. 
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Peshva ; their relation to him was quite different from the 
chieftains of Berar and Guzerat, who held their authority 
by grants from the Sahoo Raja- They were the immediate 
servants of the Peshva, and it was not until late years that 
either have asserted their independence of the Poona state. 
The successes of Tukojee Holkar and Mahajee Sindia justi- 
fied the claim ; for in a form of government so complicated 
as that of the Mahratta empire, and where the prominent 
feature is marked by injustice, force alone must sajaction 
right 

It does not appear at what period the Peshvas assumed Vim^mr^ 

tionofthe 

the entire xnanagem^it and control of the government ; ^^^^^* 
it may be justly dated from the period ofBaUyee Wisvunailif 
expedition against Angria. The Sahoo Baja, either unfit 
for government, or abandoned to his pleasures, remained at 
Sitarah, while the Peshva, at Pooqa, transacted the whole 
affairs of the state ^\ At first h^ might have rejc^ced at this 
relief from a vexatious duty, but he must have soon djbsh 
covered that he was Uttle else than the pageant of an ^- 
ful minister. The Mahrattas concern themselves but little 
in the most interesting part of history ; they neither attend 
to dates, nor observe the various stfiges of a rising or falling 
monarchy. It is impossible, therefore, to s^y when the 

«• SeeAHWdfac,Nqte37. 
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descendant of the great Sevajee became the pageant he novr 
is ; but if Balajee Wisvunath paid some deference to the 
authority of an indulgent master, it is certain that his son 
Bajee Rao Bulal assumed all the prerogatives of an inde- 
penden t sovereign . 

ConsUtution. Unfortunatclj we expect to find among the barbarous 
institutions of the East, the same refinement and profound 
wisdom, which so nobly distinguish the laws of the western 
hemisphere; and thus expect to discover the motives or 
causes of rules and ordinances, which were framed on emer- 
gent occasions, or resulted from the whims and caprices of a 
fickle and ignorant tyrant. The constitution of the Mah- 
rattas, as it existed in the time of Balajee, has been assimi- 
lated with that of the Germanic body ; while the powers of 
the Peshva have been compared with those of the ancient 
mayt)rs of France,. Comparisons so general, and particu- 
larly where the component parts entirely differ, tend only 
to diffuse error, or conceal ignorance. Tlie first Peshvas 
maintained their authority over the whole empire, rather by 
the awe of their abilities, than the efficacy of the constitu- 
tion. From a Mahratta, it had become a Braminical 
government ; while the chief offices of the fetate were consi- 
dered hereditary^'. The institution of a Pruthee Nedhee, 

3' See Aj^ndix, Note 38. 
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or viceioyi by Sevajee, led the way to the rain of his de- 
sceBd«nts. He was unequal to the chai^; his powero 
Vfext delegatod t& the Peshva, who thus rose to rank .and 
iofluence. The Baja experienced the fate which has ever 
been the result of such measures. His troops no longer 
\ookjcd up to their sovereign, but to his general ; and from 
ncsglect be sunk into oUivion and con6nement. Still popu> 
lar prejudice respected the descendant of the father of the 
Mah^tta emjjwcu Hie country round Sitara enjoys a 
Mum^ of privileges, aad no Pesfava can act without rec^v-^ 
iog'frDm. him the insignia of his office. Such was the statie 
of tbl> empire upon the death of: Bali^ee: he had extcaded 
tt firota Siera to the Kwnaedn hills ; aad, but fcnr the battle 
of Paniputt would have .beei master of i^ whde. country 
witlut) Ihe r^ge of; nMntntsaiAs called the Paropamisua and 
th(^.sea» 

The uswpatiio^ of the Pe^vaa» in a country where RevenuM. 
enpines fall, and ^'^sh states rise on the ruin, neitber at- 
t^cacted observaticA nor excited surprise. Indeed the trains* 
itiioa was easy, natural, and progressive. The authority of 
Balajee Wisvunath was supported by the Sahoo Raja, and 
confirmed by the enterprise and zeal of his immediate de- 
scendants. Under their administratinn the gigantic plans 
of the great Sevajee had been carried into effect. He had 
left a narrow tract of territory four himdred miles in length 
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and one hundred and twenty in breadth^ and this perhaps 

exaggerated. Their territories now extended from Sera to 

Shekohabad, including the rich provinces of Guzerat, of 

Candesh, and- Malwa, with Berar down to Cutac. Their 

right to the chout of the Decan, had been acknowledged by 

the Soubedar of Hyderabad, and the government of Mysoor, 

and upon this claim they had grafted others, which in the 

aggregate amounted to one half of the actual revenue. 

Under the various heads of chout j or m6kas$aj which was 

twenty-five per cent.; Sur demMokhee or i2|, Sahotra 

six, Babti three, with the claims of the Raja of Berar 

for forage and com ; the wretched and devoted iiihabitant» 

were oppressed and plundered by the insatiable avsuriceof 

the Mahratta state. The reveniies of the Decan, a few yeara 

ago, were estimated at twenty millions^' ; and if we balance 

what they did not possess, with their provinces in Hindoo^ 

Stan, their land revenue must have amounted to at least ten 

millions. Their right to the chout of Hindoostan had also 

been admitted, while the Raja of Bundelcund had leffc 

Bajee Rao one third of his possession, upon the condition 

of his supporting his two sops in the exercise of th^ au* 

thority. 

These great acquisitions naturally obtained the fi»k 
'^ See Appendb, Note 39. 
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Peshvas the gratitude and submission of their Mahratta 
subjects. Thej were assisted and abetted in their designs 
by the Bramins, who naturallj preferred a prince of their 
own class to a Mahratta, whom they must have despised. 
The Bramins are not, as idly supposed^ devoted to the pro- 
fession of priests ; they embark in most of the concerns 
of trade; some even follow the professicm of arms, and all 
are distinguished by superior education, and coiusequently 
Buperior manners. Respected or reverenced by the inferior 
classes of Hindoos^ their countenance and support would 
have subdued any difficulties which mi^t have opposed 
the usurpation of the Peabvas ; but no obstacles w^e to be 
surmounted; no. loyalty to be disarmed, ot patriotiavn to 
be dasdeigl by the false g^ave of luooative office. 
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CHAPTER Vlh 

Mh^'iuo. MHADOO Bao succeeded his fiuther in ib« ;oflloe lof 
wce'o^e* Peshvfi, receiving the customary diesses and pcesoMK fiwB 

pretended 

Bhow. hi& degt<aded sov^rdgn. The youth and inexpenottce x)f 
Mhadoo Bap required the asmtmceof his uncle's more ma^ 
tore abilitieey who, xmder the humUe title of Deirati, directs* 
ed the complicated machmery of iiie Mahratta goTerasneaL 
Hie eoomieQcinnetit of an eattcm sdga is usuitUy ushered 
in by internal tumults and sedition; or by the aggrewlioas 
of a neighbouring power. The repose of the new reign 
was interrupted by the appearance of a man before Jhansi, 
who declared himself to be the unfortunate Bhow, and 
who contrived to persuade the commandant of that fortress 
of the reality of his claims. Here he assembled a small 
force, with a camp^quipment, collecting the revenues in 
the vicinity of his encampment He still complained of a 
wound he had received on his face, which he said was 
open, and thus accounted for the precaution he used of 
concealing one half of his face. The claims, or rather the 
success, of the impostor, induced the government of Poona 
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to send spies to unrftyel the decepti<«i, and this they lioon 
effected'. 

Mulhar lUo Holkar, on his miurch towards HindoOBtao»Theunpo«iDr 

teized and teat 

eacandped withta a short distance of the impostor, taui*^^""^ 
soon discQveted the imposition, but was afraid to puni^ 
him, lent the widow of the Bhow riiould idiagine that it 
might have been her httsbalid. Holkar ise>2ted hinl« dkiid 
sent him to Poona, and the same feeUngs of respect for the 
BboVs wido# operating upon Mfaadoo Bao» he Vas Con- 
fined in a Mil fort, and tbenoe conTejod to the. ifcla^ jof 
Cokibav. . Upon the muider of Naryn Bai6 he made' hit 
esos^».and the difltr»<;ted st«te of the oountrj soon btovght 
fiaUoiirers to US' standard. But Mafaijee Sindia, being in tbtf 
neigbbonrhood, marched against hin, and took him pnsonetf 
a* he WW attemptii^ his eaeape in a boat He Iras ooik 
Tejed to Poona,: and, to satisfj ioll doubtst ^>^a^ exposed on 
the back of a camel to the whofe dty, and then put to 
death*. 



Bdbie I enter upon a relataaa of the wars between tie Difficult of 

'^ extracting 

Mabrattas and the Nisam, I mavt himent the <fi<fiettlt]r^^»^ 
which I have to surmount in reducing the pneposteittus"*'*^ 
accounts of the Persian historian within the bounds of 

' AU Ibrahim Kbaii. * A» nrafaimKhsn. 
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truth or even probability. The notoriety of facts does 
not deter an eastern historian fix)m relating the most 
palpable falsehoods. His endeavour is to please his patron ; 
and if truth sddom offends the eafs of princes in the West, 
hx>w infinitely less so does it in an eastern hemisphere^! 
Oppress^ by contending authorities/ 1 shall endeavour 
to correct the luscious sweets of the historian of the Nizam, 
witii the mild adds of tl^ Mahratta annals. 

Aggn»iiontof Ilie Nizam, soon after the accession c^ Mhadoo Rao, 

tnTNizam. 

marched as he asserts to chastise ' the aggressions of his 
uncle Ragonath Rao*; or, what is more probable^ to take 
advantage of the unsettled state of the Mahratta 6mpile^ 
He was opposed by the Mahrattas on the banks d the 
Godaverry, which, however, did not prevent him from 
crossing that river. The Mahrattas endeavoured to check 
his hiard), butwdre repulsed in all their attacks; ntx 
could they prevent the enemy fix)m penetrating within a 
short distance of Poona^. Ragonath Rao then resorted to 
the more effectual means of intrigue, and the Nizam was 
arrested in his victorious course, and compelled to retreat, 
by the defection of his younger brother, who deserted over 
to the enemy. 



* See Appendix, Note 40. ♦ P. MSS- » Ali Ibrahim Khan. 

^ Mr. HoUingbeny's Hist Nizam, page SS. 
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The following year Mhadoo Rao marched into tke Car- invasion of 

, ^ ^ ^ theCarnatic. 

natic, and carried his ravages as far as Sera. Upon his ^^es. 
return, the distrust and jealousy which subsisted between 
the uncle and nephew, broke out hito an open rupture, 
and Ragonath Rao was glad to make his escape with a few 
atteiMlants to Nassuck. Here he collected his followers, 
and returning again to Poena, attacked and defeated Mha- 
doo Rao, and made him priscmer. Ragonath Rao was 
content to enjoy the sovereign authority, without the 
odium of supplanting his brother's son, who was again 
reinstated on the throne, and sent to . Foona. These dis- 
aensions were scarcely composed before the Mahratta ter- 
ritory was invaded by the Nizam and Janojee Bhonsla, who Nizam sacks 

Poona. 

had espoused the cause of Gopal Hurry Pul wurdhun. They 
advanced directly to Poona, an. open and defencdess 
town, which they sacked and destroyed;, while Mhadoo 
Rao, and his uncle, who had been repulsed before Arun*- 
gabad, carried their ravages up to the walls of the enemy's^ 
capital. The Nizam on his return crossed the Godaverry 
at Rakisbom, leaving his army on the western bank. Mha^ 
doo Rao, receiving intelligence of this, and eager to avenge 
himself upon the destroyers of his capital, made forced 
marches, attacked his army under the cranmand of his 
Dewan, whom he defeated, and slew and pursued tlie 
fugitives up to the gates of Arangabad. Upon his return 
he rebuilt the city of Poona; but, either from policy or 
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caprioe^ abandoned the design of surrounding it with A high 
and strong wall. 

RiseofHyder The iiTegular incuxsions of the Mahrattas into the Cu^ 

Nack. ^ 

natic were now checked by the rise of a man, who united 
the talents of an aide general with the wary eunniag of att 
eastern politioian* Hyder, the future scourge of our ve- 
nality and corruption, opposed their exactions, and defeated 
their armies. But Mhadoo Rao, reinforced by Hindoo Rao 
Gorpore, and the Nabob of Savaiiore, atta4cked and took 
Darwar. He then advanced upon the invitation of some 
discontented nobles against Bedenore, defeating Hydeiv 
who marched to its( relief in three suopessive engagementa 
Hyder was at length oblign^ to take advantage of tbe 
woody country in his rear, and to entrench himself in a 
strong position. Here he continued almost a jrear^ fre*- 
quently attacked by the enemy, whom he always repulsed. 
Mhadoo Rao at length became weary of so ineffectual a 
struggle, and, upcm Hyder's paying a large contrilmticm^ 
tacitly abandoned Bednore to the indignation of tbe aspif«> 
ing Mooslim. 

Again invades After thc cdcbration of the Dessara, Mhadoo Rae 

theCamatic. 

1764. invaded the Camatic, whUe bis uncle, RaganatJi Rao, di- 
rected his arms against Hindoostan* Mhadoo Rao's in«- 
cursion was rapid and suocessful. He took Seia, Mudgee*- 
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rce, Clieenroydroog^ and threatened Arcot, but was bought 

oflf by the presents of our ally, the Nabob of the Caraatic. 

Not so Ragonath Rao. He besieged Gohud, a fortress 

founded by Rama Chutur Singh. He was supported in 

the defence of his fortress by assurances from Mhadoo Rao 

that no succour should reach the besiegers from the Decan, 

After a year's fruitless perseverance, Ragonath Rao, greatly 

indebted to bis troops, was com{>elled to raise the siege. 

He returned to Nassuck, and was visited by his nephew, 

who affected to condole with hiib at the disappointment of 

4liose hopes which he had frustrated. The enmity which 

h»d . been rather sniothered than extinguished, broke out 

with fresh violence, upon Ragonath Rao's adopting a son, 

whom he cajled Amrut Rao^. His nephew immediately 

marched against him, and liagonath Rao, abandoned by 

his folJowers, after an ineffectual defence of the fort of 

Dhoorub, was compelled to throw himself on the mercy of 

his nephew. Mhadoo Rao received him with the utmost Confinement 

of Ragonath 

jrespect: apartments and attendants were appointed for^^ 
him at the palace j but under this disguise, Ragonath Rao 
soon discovered that the palace was his prison, and the 
attendants his keepers ^ 



The attention of Mhadoo Rao was solely directed to the^n^i^o^ 

Mysore, and 

prosecution of his conquests in the Camatic. He advanced 3^^^''^"^" 

'1767. 

,^ See Appendix, Note 41. * AH Ibrahim Khan. 
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to the neighbourhood of Nigki^, wihich be iocin; aad tlf&m 
left a large force under his maternal unele^ Trimtaic Rao 
Mama, to prosecute his coiufuests. Trinibuc Hao iras 
at the head of an army of sixty thousand horee, twenty 
thousand infantry, aad a few field-pieces ; nor did he alloir 
so large a Ibrce to remain inactive. As he mardied tlirovglk 
Mysore, for Hyder was too ireak to oppose him, he teiMmd 
every fort but Bangalore ; and, as is usual with lihe Makk 
rattan, xuin amd distraction maiiked their uowte; fiydey, 
unaiide to stem this torrent of destruction, entienobed him- 
self within a few miles of his capital Seringapatftm. ' $Iis 
army consisted of eight thousand <ih<Moe cavalry, thirtaeiL 
thousand negular infantry, and a wisll-^appointed train €f 
artiUery. Here he watched. every opportunky of falling oA 
the Mahratta cavaky ; and he often f evenged liimsdtf' fee 
the outrages they committed. Bloraii Sao, so celebrated 
in 1^ early history of the English in Ipdia, persuaded (he 
Mahratta general to push on some detachments ngar Se- 
ringapatam, in the hope of enticing Hyder itoiA bis in- 
trenched situation. It succeeded to his wwljl' the wary 
Hyder was thrown off his guasd^ wsnd at length was drawn 
to a considerable distance from his qapita^l, Whence he 
obtained his supplies. The Mahrattas immediately inter- 
posed ft large body of cavalry, ^whiie ike imin army hovered 
round his front, so that he could hot move without being 
discovered. Hyder soon perceived his erjcpr, 9iiA was com* 
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pelled to the hoaard oi a letreat before a paA erful and 
elated enemy. He began it at midnight^ pursued by the 
MahrattaSy who made constant and resolute charges on his 
line. Unfotfunalety fat Hyder, a large rock stood at some 
distance in the plain, and the infantry, ifi spite of the 
reprdocbes and commands of Hyder, advanced precipitately 
towards it : the column soon became open, while the rear, 
tveti at a mn, could not keep pace with their rash ccwn- 
plH>ions. The Mahiuttad saw^ and profited by, the con- 
flisionj the whole body charged^ and in a few nunutes 
Ryder's army was annihilated. He escaped with a^few 
attendants into Seringapatam. The Mahrattas had de- 
stroyed thirteen th^msand retetntk infkntry, had taken all 
Hyder'd guns, baggage, aiki catnp-equipage, yet were un^ 
able to prdsecut^ the siege with any hope of suo^ess. In 
this distress they applied to Mr. Dupr6, the governor of 
Madras ; and otl his refusal rested the &te of Hyder Ally« 
The ravaged of the Mahfttttas have often punished them* 
selves. Hyder was in some measure indebted for his 
escape to the eXcSeftses <>f his enemy. A famine, the con- 
sequence of their destructive habits, prevailed in their 
camp, and despairing of assistance from Madras, they were 
d[}Iiged to abandon their prey, when they had driven it 
iftto thdr toils ^. Hyder, restored to liberty, soon retrieved 
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Ills fallen fortunes, and but in a short time became more 
>768. formidable than ever. 

Submission of Mhadoo Rao had not suffered the trfcachery of Janoiee 

the Raja oT J J 

Berar. BhoHsla to cscapc punishmeut. He invaded and overran 

the whole of Berar without any effort being made by Ja^ 
nojee to oppose his destructive progress. Chased from 
place to place, Janojee at length sued for peace, made an 
offering of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds ^^, and 
agreed to furnish his proportion of troops whenever they 
were required". 

Reduced situ- The remainder of Mhadoo Rao's life, which lasted three 

ationofthe 

emperor. years, was lingered out amid the lassitude of slow disease. 
His generals and chiefs, who acknowledged his authority, 
h^'d not been inactive. Holkar and M ahajee Sindia, after 
defeating Nujeeb Khan, and his son Zabita Khan, crossed 
the Ganges, and plundered Furicabad. Under their au- 
spices the wretched and treacherous representative of the 
house of Timoor marched to Delhi, and was seated on the 
177U throne of his ancestors. But he had soon reason to regret 
the rash step he had taken. The Mahrattas were indi^ 
ferent or ne^ectful of his interests ; and having extoi'ted 
from the miserable king all his wealth, basely sold, to Z** 

'"^ All Ibrahim Khao. ''' Asiatie Annual Register^ 1801. 
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bita Khan, the districts which Shah Alum had purchased* w*. 
But not content with this iniquity, they insisted on Shah 
Alum's reinstating Zabita Kiian in his former situation, 
and march^ for that purpose against Delhi. The gallant 
Nnjeeb Khan was defeated, and the devoted Shah Alum, 
after undergoing various indignities, was reinstated on the 
throne by the Mahratta generals. Various grants of lands 
were assigned the Mahrattas, and, among others, the 
districts of Corah and Jhabad'*, which however, being de- 
fended by the En^ish, the Mahrattas were afraid to 
attack. 

Mbadoo Rao finished an active reign of twelve years at Death of the 

Peshva. 

Tihoor, near Poona, and was accompanied to the funeral Nov. i77«. 
pile by his deluded wife, Rama Kiy, who voluntarily 
resigned a hfe of comfort and ease, for the merit and 
reward which a humane religion, as it is preposterously 
called, persuaded her to expect". Mhadoo Rao a short 
time before his death had released Ragonath Rao, and had 
confided bis brother to his care and protection. Ragonath 
Rao promised it, in the most solemn manner; giving a small 
stone, worshipped as a Mahdeo, into the hands of his dying 
nephew as a pledge of the sincerity of his intentions. How 
religiously he kept his promise, the events of a few months 
will demonstrate. 

•» See Appendix, Note 42. ^ Set Appendix, Note 43. 
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Accessij^ of Naryn Rao succeeded his brother^ and ds u^ual reccirdd 
the requisite draesea iifoai the imagidary hedd of th^ Mah- 
ratta eilipire^ Upoil his retbi^ from Nasew^k^ whera l^ 
bad been to visit Go^eka Bhj^ Ragonath Rao was again^ 
Gonfiried^ but whether at the advice of his mother^ oi upon 
the discovery of some fresh tteacherj* is doubtftiL The 
youth and inexperience of NaiTu Rao did w>t prevent 
hi^ forming the wisest and i^iost politic plund for the conuM 
fort of his people* The plin of a brid^, of a waters 
course^ of new matketd^ and of a wall round ihd' Citft 
was arrested by the intrigues of his treacherous uncle. 

itHrigdesef Ragonath Rsto, since his confioemeiit^ had not been 

his uncle, tad 

aiur^^oim-ii^lQ. Sunder Singh^ who commanded the r^gulajr guard^^ 
with Mahomed Eusuf^ had been sedu6ed^ and tiie plot for 
the destructiott o£ Nwryn Rao Was ix>w matured alid ripe 
for execution. The conspiracy^ however, was not unknown 
to Naryn Rao* He had ordered Hury Punt to discover 
its abettors; arid whkh, coming bo the knowledge of the 
conspirators, detenliined them to anticipate the inquiry. 
Naryn Rao, upon his retutn from paying bis devotiond 
at Farbuty^ a hill near Poona^ w^ cautioned against the 
machinations of his uiiole by oiie of the Rtotias. He ^aid 
however but little attention to tbe eautioA, BJHd retttmed to 
his palace. He had juSt retired to rest, when he waa 
aroused froin his sleep by violent outcries. Starting up to 
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inquire the caase, he Ibund the palace surroiutcled by 
ftrnied ijoen, who were .inHr<^eiU)g eudh of his atteodi^ats n» 
.0une in itheir 'sight. A seryaiot Pushed i^ »n4 s^icl, 
« Mahnaej, Ihene is a levolt," He tJteo ctfioue ou$ of the 
.pal»ice« apd ooet N^troha ^e of his serrants, m>d imn^- 
tdi»tely ato Jjiiu)iar#«n Pundit This persoo advise^ him 
iQ.i^ i» Bas/aa,'^ houses, while the Pashfa proposed going to 
J^tLFfTiUte^ Bby, th<e nridonr of the uo&rlwiajtie Bhow. l^e 
-wsassios now appeared, aad on kis ieomkig tD.the Bkjt 
-^)» fid vised them to conceal ihemselyes; ifi a cetiar, undfr 
^erqfoonr.' Thej did ao» but tiie Feifava, loshamed ^his^ <e0Bi- 
.daisfc, lerifid oat, '^ 1 - am: |a j«ddier ; there is do use io t^yigj^ 
•^^ Ikcrey let us go out ^ad attaok tfaeaa/' Thej did so, wh^ 
his servapts att«Hpted' to stop iiim;- .He abused them* and 
asked if they meant to be the occasion of his death. He 
jdieii ipase«d thiKMigh tiie pidMe iti |«s uodel; nSumief Sing 
£>lioiy«d. Mfuryn Rao casit:lnmself at his uncle's leQt»^i^ 
filaoed'his heiid(Hi his knees, iinplbnng pity<9d:id prPtj9<:tio8. 
cRa^oaath)BAO¥ras;a$e€4e^; 'h^ipvttklfikwd sm his in^JUekW, 
and desired S«Hner S'lVg U>.ffmtft bin?- Tlie ruflRap lippU^, 
^ Are you eojjftwit to mke a ^ftcnfige itf yiJur own life ? If 
** he is saved my (Jhildren ^i|l b^jBtird^red, ftnd wy w^mwjn 
^ given t© Dhers; mrmm ymx.^^^i or I will put you to 
*♦ deadk ; jenaember ^jfam agre^w^nR/' ;Ragonath R^o the^» 
threw his suppliant nephew from him, while one of his ser- 
vants dragged the wretdied Peshva by the hair, to some 
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distance. This outrage afiected his servants ; one cast him- 
self on the body of his master, and was killed by Sumer 
Singh, who, in doing so, wounded the Peshva. More 
Phurkia offered himself as a victim to save his master's life, 
and he also was murdered. The wretched Peshva, surround- 
ed by assassins, made an effort to escape, but was wounded 
and murdered by^the unfeeling Sumer Singh, in die presence 
>773. of the yet more unfeeling R^gonath Rao**. It was the in- 
tention of the conspirators to have murdered his wife Guih 
gabhy ; but they refrained^ irdm a. belief that she was preg^ 
nant Even in this state, she. wa£i< anxious to accompany 
her husband's corpse to the fuheral pile; Ibiit was restrained, 
and was afterwards delivered of a son^ who^ under the name 
of Sevai Mhadoo Rao, succeeded td the Feshvaship. 

Horror of the For the houour of the Mahratta nation, they did not 

Mahnttas. 

affect to conceal their horror at Ragonath . Rao's flagitious 
conduct. . The greatest detestation pervaded every class of 
people against the nrarder of thdr sovereign ; and although 
they submitted at the moment, their feelings were neither 
'mitigated nor conquered. Ralgonath Rao enjoyed his guilty 
honours but a short time j and although the assistance of 
the English was disgracefully granted him, the confederacy 
was too formidable, and the indigtiation of the Mahrattas 

•^ M.MSS. , . 



'tooogfaat, to. submit to the gavenna«(it of a Bramin, poU 
luted with the blood of bis nearest relation. 



MJjaAsx .the laidjoafiuaMtn^ticm of itbe great Mfaadoo Rao, Farther 

^ cnaoges in th^ 

^ausi ^iangea/fefid ooeiirred in the coBstitution of the 8^^^°°^*^"' 
M^mtkk>^m^t^i The Perfivas, while they had power to 
inaiQtQia (it, )0reiB.Go&Bid»ed as the ostensible ministers of 
mfi$mst. m^jeBty. They, wene obeyed as the ({debited au- 
thsiiitj of ^n indecent aad voluptuous sovereign ; and as 
siich the piincipal officers. owed them suhnodsBion and ob^ 
lUence. All gra&ts^ excepting those called ChuiraptUeCy or 
gisata of the jfint rajas, were confirmed by them ; and a 
S9n could not succeed to his Other's l^nds without their ac-* 
quiescence. But with their success, the seeds of decay had 
be«n pirofusely sown. As their dominions extended, ad- 
yetiturous chieftains rose into notice and power. They had 
usually commissions from the Peshva, to effect certain 
conquests, which they received upon certain stipulations^ 
Such had been the rise of the Sindia and Holkar families. 
The diatance of their sphere of action, removed them from 
the control of the Peshva ; and they made war and peace, 
sometimes without his knowledge, and often without his 
approbation. The lands which they had conquered were 
usually assigned them for the maintenance of a body of 
troops ; but as these troops were mostly with their chiefs^ 

2 B 
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the Mahratta state derived little advantage from the c(m« 
quests of its servants. 

Rise of the Another body under the more bumble title of Jaghiredars 

Jaghiredars. 

held land upon a similar tenure^ that of perfcxaung militaij 
service. They also, as the distractions of the ^npire ii^ 
creased, withheld the revenues they were bound to pay, and 
seldom produced the troc^ they had agreed to maintain. 
The folly of such grants is obvious. The temporary aUot^ 
ment of a country to a Jaghiredar, or the assignment of ve- 
venue to an officer of government for the payment of his 
troops, is attended with the fatal consequences of rebellion 
and revolt. Others are sent to expel the successful Jaghire- 
dar; and, if victorious, they soon stand in a similar relation. 
The inhabitants of the country usually support the claims of 
the actual possessor; and thus each district is destroyed by 
intemal faction. In no country is the fallacious principle 
of " Divide and govern'' more followed. I have known one 
village to have four separate authorities ; three of which 
were actually at war with each other. The extension of 
dominion therefore, instead of strengthening, weakened the 
Mahratta empire ; and, by placing power in the hands of 
various chieftains, dissipated the resources it would have 
otherwise possessed. 

Declining Such either was, or rapidly became, the condition of the 

state of the ' r •/ ? 

empire. 
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Mahratta state upon the death of Naryn Rao. I shall 
therefore be excused the anticipation of a few years, in 
making a faint and imperfect sketch (^ the revenues and 
government of this dismembered empre. The revenues 
of the Poona state, after the dismemberm^it of Berar, ar^ 
estimated by an intelligent observer at three millions^. But 
during the months which followed the murder of Naryn 
Rao, various losses were sustained, and several rights were 
abandoned to purchase the forbearance of their Mooslim 
neighbours^ the Nizam and Hyder Ally. Doulutabad 
with its dependencies, estimated at an annual revenue of 
two hundred thousand pounds, and actually yielding half, 
was ceded to the Nizam ; and the chout of the Camatic, with 
some districts on the Toombudra, in all amounting to the 
yearly sum of twdve thousand pounds^ were granted to the 
aspiring Hyder. But these losses were trifling in comparison 
with those which they sustained in Guzerat and the Cocan. 
These are estimated at five million five hundred thou-- 
sand pounds ; while the treaty with Sindia, and the con- 
sequent dismemberment of his hereditary fiefs in Maiwa 
and Candesh, occasioned a farther dilapidation of six 
hundred thousand pounds. The revenues in Bundelcund^ 
amounting to at least three hundred thousand pounds, were 
seldom if ever realised ; while most of the southern Jaghire^ 

•* Sec Appendix^ Note 44. 
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dars denied the rights, or disputed the authdrity^ of the 
Beshva* The revcnties of the Peshva, after these dedwN- 
tions^ were estimated at five hundred thousand pounds, uad 
were possibly somewhat exaggerated. SUch was the re* 
duced state of the government, in the years 1781-2 ; but 
miserable as it was,* how superior to its present condition ! 
The Mahratta revenues are constantly fluctuating, and any 
judgement of their amount must be liable to errors and* ex* 
ceptions; yet I will hazard the belief, that the present 
Peshta does not derive -from his nomit^f empire- a surplus 
revenue of one hundred thousand pftuilds^. 

Lossofautho- The Pcshvas, with loss of revenue, had sustained cou- 
nty. 

sequent loss of authority. Under a remarkable fiction of 
government, they were considered a» the delegated servants 
of a superior power, iand as such were acknowledged by the 
Guikwar, Sindia, and Holkar families'''. Upon the dectine 
of this power, greatly accelerated by Kagonadi Rao, their 
controlling power was acknowledged, but their authority 
was no longer desired to sanction the acts or justify the 
pretensions of the Mahratta chiefs. Each state assumed in- 
dependent authority ; and while they professed obedieiice 
to the Peshva, they but stood in the same relation to him, 
as he. stood in respect to the Raja of Sitara. The power 

■' See Appendix, Note 46. 
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which had been usurped by the first Peshvas, falling into 
weak hands, had been seized upon by the principal officers 
of the state : until at length the curious phenomenon was 
exhibited, of the minister of the delegated authority of a con- 
Jined prince exercising sovereign power^ and controlling those 
chiefs whom he compelled to submit to the received rules of 
an imaginary constitution *^ Such were th^ fictions which 
existed, until a foreign power dispelled these idle delusions^ 
by concluding treaties of alliance with the different Mah- 
ratta chieftains. To complete the picture of human vicis- 
situde, the present Raja of Sitara was a common horse- 
man^^; while his minister owes his station, and possibly his 
life, to the remote inhabitants of the sacred isles of the 
west% who guard his person, and direct his councils ; and, 
what may to some be equally strange, to his entire satisfac- 
tion, and to the ease, comfort, and security of his subjects. 



*• See Appendix^ Note 47. "' Colonel Tone's Letters. 

*^ See Appendix, Note 48. 
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Note 1. 

I SHALL here give a brief account of the authorities I use in the 
composition of the present History. Mr. Orme, our first Indian 
historian^ was the first also to manifest any interest in the history 
of the Mahrattas. He collected a considerable degree of informa- 
tion^ which he published under the humble title of Fragments ; and 
though his work be not free from errors^ they result from the 
scantiness of his materials^ and not from a want of the most 
patient inquiry. Fully can I enter into the lamented author's 
feelings of this work; which, I have no doubt, occupied more time, 
and demanded greater research, than his more celebrated perform- 
ance. Unfortunately his materials were very defective, and fre- 
quently incorrect ; and as he did not unite a knowledge of the 
Asiatic languages with his other great attainments, he sometimes 
places too great confidence in suspicious authorities. He has, 
however, concentrated in a small compass, a most valuable mass of 
information ; nor is it to be omitted that he has pointed out almost 
every European author who has written on the subject. 
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To my relation, Captain Jonathan Scott, I am proud to cpnfes» 
my obligation j he had the singular duty of revealing to Europe 
the history of five kingdoms which before were unknown. He 
performed what Sir William Jones and Major Rennell regretted 
Colonel Dow had not done ; he gave a most correct translation of 
Ferishta's History; but,al|hpyglvhe.c<^^n(j|ded in opinion with such 
great authorities, I fear his plan has deterred many readers from 
perusing his most valuable performance. I am almost entirely in- 
debted to him for my two introductory chapters. His History of 
Sevajee is taken from a Persian manuscript written by a Bondela 
chief who attended Dulput Roy, the chief of his tribe, in all Au- 
nng«!eb's: qapip^igns. 

Tq Colonel Dow J can ^jp^3s no. oUi|:ation. His account of 
the M^li^i:^^^ ^ scanty, iipperfect, aiid^ incorrect. Mr. Hoi well is - 
equally barren. 

M^or Rennell has published> in iiis most valuable, Memoirs, a 
abort sketch of the Mahr^ttas; and as we deriye our information 
^ni a common source, I have preferred referring to it, rather than 
to this accomplished geographer. 

. Mr. Cratifurd has also published a short account pf th^ Mah- 
rattas, but I was not. able to derive any benefit froi^i hjbs publi* 
cation. 

Mr. Kerr, now Colonel I^err^ also publidied a short narrative of 
the Mahrattas, translated from a. Persian History compiled a;t his 
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desift. The early part is totally wrong, but the account of the 
Peshyas is by far the most correct I have seen. 

Mr. Tone published at Bombay some letters upon the state of 
the Mahrattas, addressed to Colonel Malcolm* They contain 
some valuable information of the present state, and of the manners 
of the Mahrattas. Mr. Tone was an officer in the service of 
Sindia, the Bhyes, and Holkar, and had he possessed a sufficient 
knowledge of the eastern languages, few persons would have been 
better qualified to have given the history of the Mahrattas. Mr. 
Tone lost his life a few years ago, before a fort he was besieging. 

Elias Habesci traveUed ^om Surat to Hindoostan, but I did 
not derive much information from his work. (Objects Interesting 
to the British Nation, 2 Vols.) Elias Habesci, or Emin, published 
his most singular life. He was an Armenian or Georgian: seized 
with a thirst of knowledge, he abandoned his home, embarked 
for India, and subsequently arrived in Englandj, in charge of two 
Arabian horses. Here he was greatly reduced, till he met with 
Mr. Burke, who relieved his wants, although at that time his 
means were very inadequate to gratify the impulse of his generous 
jnind. He was noticed and patronised, and entered into the 
Russian 45ervice, where he continued some time. But incensed 
at the degradation of his countrymen, he passed through Persia, 
raising money for the purpose of emancipating his country, and 
once more emb^ariced for India. The sums which he raised were 
very inadequate to his designs, but he persevered, and on his arrival 
in Georgia, put himself at the head of a few partizans. He 

.2C 



suffered incredible hardships, and irta at teM^h <hAVintfed <lK the 
utter impracticabilitjr of bid attempt. Me r«t\!irtied to IhdS^i ^1 
into the Company's service, and is lately dead« ' % 

The march of the Bombay d«tachmdM imder th« gallant God^ 
dart, and the journal of a route to Nagpoor (LeckfeS), Co&ttin 
but little fresh matter. 

I have of coursre considered it to ti^e my duty to ObMttlt! ttrMt 
6f the authorities mentioned by Ottws> btit to eiittmettttfe ll^ 
wonid by some be thought tain, aAd by 6t%^ iiiide^is. - 

1 shall now dtate ducli nutltorHi^ ^ t htHkH eAt extHttAvely 
my own. 

The Seirool Mcotuakher^en was translated by k Jmttlh Vems 
gado, called Mtistapha, and published at Calcutta ifet three ha^ 
volumes. The history of this man i^ iniperfeetly ^6vm. tf €r was 
a Mooslim, and attempted the pilgrimag6 to Mecca, w)ten he was 
plundered y he urges the divine origin of the Koran from Its ttfr> 
rivalled diction. He Was a tVenoh, Italian, and Turkish sChofttf, 
and a perfect master of Persian and HhidooStattee. His lEn^ish is 
{>ad, but the work contains most tfSeftd Information With & tdHirMk 
sketch of Mahratta history. 

Ali Ibrahim Khan, the late VeneraMb judgfe 6f thU titf «f 
Benares, composed & t^er»iatli history of the Mahraftas hi Ifite 
year 1786, 



KhalM KlkQA, % Wnkui katttiv^ of Itie «i8lkte«iM¥ cd»tary. 
«ajrs,klittAMnuigMbdimctodibatiio«o«ili»ttkl wfitt Itishtsterjr 
After the tenik jreur of kit mlga, vl^li ogreeB mtb tJw report of 
Mr. FfMer t <b»t Uooftttil sscNiljr wrote «o accohM «f iMie «f 
his operations, but contented himself with notieiiig the \f»friim 
success.. Benderabun Dass wrote a short history from the year ten 
t» thirty, vhich the author with dtffcult^ ^^HAincd, hat it did 
^t contain so mvcb infoimaliaii •• the 000 h« hfftd fiomfiM, 
Khafee Khan's history is universally estatOMd. 

Anecdotes of the Southern Courts, by a Mooslim observer, in 
the year 17^1-S> A Persian KwiiMQript. 

Four Mahmtte. hi atogw of ^ life of Sendee iMid hit son 
8aa]»ha.<rr<Onft tt kqpk ot Bairi, tbA «K)k»lt oaintRl 9f 6«v{^m's tnr 
fiKf and i» Bioie authmitio tfafut thA Qtlien. 



Two of the Sahoo Riys, in^vding the lN«lon>i of the thras 

Two of the msmorahle and uafiHtunato expedition to Hindoo- 
•tao, which ended hi the battle of Paniput Oae of these is written 
by the great Midhar lUo HoUcar, addreoed to the Peshva. 

Two of Mhadhoo Rao, and two of Naryn Rao. A Mahratta 
Aboeont of the Ri^ of Berar, the Gnickwar ftndia, and Holkar 
^unilies. 
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Mn Hollingberry has published a translation of the Life of 
Nizam Ali Klian, the late Soubahdar of the Decan^ written in the 
Persian language, and, as is always the case with works written at 
the court and under the patronage of the prince, full of the most 
palpable falsehoods* 

The Vrata Baj\ and Raja Cosh a ^ books in the Sanscrit lan- 
guages and obtained from the Peshva's library ;, were consulted by 
my kind friend Mr, Goware. 



Note 2. 

Mn Orme originally placed this revolution in 1680 (Vol. T. 
page 108j 4th edition) but sees reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
information, and hesitates where to place it. Another writer, au- 
thor of the History and Management of the East India Company^ 
asserts that the revolution in the government of Tanjore happened 
about the year 1696. But Mr. Orme allows this to be an over- 
sight, as *^ we have a letter from Madras to Cuddalore which 
" shows that Ekogi was considered as the ruler of Tanjore in 
" 1687>" So much for the authenticity of " MSS. taken on the 
" spot." Mr. Orme conceives that the expression of Naigue used 
by the council of Madras to Mn Elibu Yale^ in December 1681^ is 
almost sufficient to determine us that Ecogi at this time was not 
ruler of the country. 1 own I do not see the force of this reason- 
ing, because I doubt the information of the council of Madras^ as 
well as their discrimination between Naigue and Baja. But the 

Mooslim and Mahratta historians agree in fixing the revolution at 
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Tanjore in the life-time of Sha^jee^ the father of Ekojee. " Jun- 
** juppa Naigue Poligar, of Moodgul^ being at enmity with Pun- 
*' chee Ragoo^ Zemindar of Tanjore^ invited Shahjee to his assist- 
*• ance^ and in conjunction they defeated, the Raja, who was slain 
^^ in the action, and possessed themselves of his capital and do- 
*^ minions. The allies quarrelling on the division of the plunder, 
'^ and the sum to be paid Shahjee for his services, he attacked 
*^ Jufijuppa, slew him in battle, and thus obtained an easy con- 
<^ quest of the Zemindarees of Tanjore and Moodgul, in which 
^^ he obtained confirmation from the regency of Beejapoor, and 
^* settled them on his son Ekojee, whose posterity still hold them 
" under the Nabob of Arcot, or rather the British government/* 
Aurungzeb's Operations in the Deoan. This is prior to 1655. 
Every person will agree. with Orme in saying, " we admire that, in 
<< a dispute of such consequence as that which has been lately 
*^ agitated between the Nabob of Arcot and the Raja of Tanjore, 
** no regular history has been produced of this country from the 
** accession of Ecogi, who is the ancestor of the present Raja ; 
<< not even the dates of death in the succession, nor of the hostili- 
" ties whether in the family, or with their neighbours, their 
" acknowledgements or resistance of the Mogul government. ^^ 
Orme's Fragments, page 305, 4to edition. But, in truth, the 
inquirers were only anxious to establish a certain point, and they 
did not wander in search of historical information. And what 
better illustration can we have of the want of genuine information, 
than the Notes, and " authentic MS. account of Tanjore taken 
*« on the spot?" Ekojee had three sons, Shahjee, Tookajee, and 
ShurQee: it is from the second son that the present family is 
descended. 



xg% fifmmK 



Nqt« 9, 

Mr, OrPM, I know ml vpw wImI ftHttiQritjr, mjs, << tM 
" Awwtfgfb yag^ctfrnsiy «ppi9s«4 ^9 growing 9Qver of S^vi^at 
" to thfit of B«ej4$oor* whi«li woiil4 Qt^ierFiM iiiwie r^cfivjoired 
<f i^ l<wl ^ttUwnigr ^wing the vimtm of Mi* bflst ti:oopi; «a() g^o* 
«' r«)«. TM be congntfidvt^ bim upon hU yictorj ovf r 4^b4oolft 
" Kbwi* QKbortod him to peisov^rQ, mWl gATO bin) two or tbreo 
" fort» whiob openecl inw Vigfwpora: bi)ft »^ foi qiwa ng 
** tb« «xt^t Qif tho concewioa^ or oMifi<)oQt of n^tHevivig ii, f^^ 
** wAsed that h« sbojold hoM* ttumoft fl-om tribmto to tbft Mognit 
f* whatsoever teiritonei h» might eonqvor btilopgmg to thii^ 
** kingdom." Fragment^ pag* 7.^H«re agaiR •]! tb^ 9^y 
accovnts agvoc agabiql Mr. Qmo. . 

Note 4, 

Mr. Orme has placed Rairi, in latitude 19** 15' north and longi- 
tude 73° 40' east, or about fifty miles north and by west from Poon^' 
The authority on which he lays down this fort^ is the narrative of 
Mr. Qxenden, as given by Fryer, Mr. Ojcenden waj deputed by the 
Bombay government on a public mission to Sevajee in the ye^ 
1674. Mr. Orme has not followed Fryer'? s)cetcb of Mr. Oxeur 
den's route> but has noarked the stages of Mr. Oxenden's journey, 
by guessing the distances of the stages, according; to » conjecture 



that the river Chaul flows from the south west. It is plain, how- 
ever, that the river could not flow from the south west ; since Chaul 
is on the sea-coast, and a lint; AtMn from it due south would run 
into the ocean. Mr. Orme's own reasoning therefore confuted 
HM#. dtH; LteutetiaAt GotMiftRoH', df ihe B*6mft2rf «ngtneers, 
«^b9tthed 6ta th6 spot, that Ry|fuHl to tlrf»day i^ tall^ lUHM^e^i 
fft lUiri, UtA thM ih^eAd of b«iiag hM^ftA^ of ^60iM, if h 
ftlttl&t6d thifty-eighi AiiHs i^«M, ^hd fdHy^tWd 66titb, fhMli Fbdftft. 
This itifeitt^ott I hkd tAwky^ ftseiived, bue it is (ywiug tb th6 
a«thre ahd ktdtigetft 4jfe^tidii of Cofdhet CloSe, ilrtl«ttt In ffte ^itV- 
fti6ti6ik ()f all geogfaphical hlt(li)ri^, that ite pf^»e ^ittiAtiOA {» 
tttiw etxMyti&A htyxaiA ^ ijftiedt^tt. It mscy ftriWr b« 6b§6h»^, 
th«t if lUtri 6tood where Mk Oita« htis ftted it, saifrn^ i6 
CbsMd w^ ^)ii^ fram it, and th&t it was t^hit^ itopfaeiicabte t6 
h&tw insu'ched thefs In five daytt ^ wher^att, "by th« ptwtMt ^w 
tion, Ch&ttt wa» the b^t place to have latided, and the diMafi«e 
such as might easily be marched in live days. Otae of the fcotittcfl 
of Bombay and Sambhajee's ambassador sailed in the Company's 
baloon, or boat of ceremony, for the river of Nagotan, on their way 
to Rain. Nagotan is not far froM Chaul, and the routes from both 
places to Rairi must be nearly the same. It need only farther be 
observed, that as thii part of the Kokttn, to the notth of Bombay, 
belonged to Sevajee, there ^ftted no objection of a politiiial natttre 
to the ambaissador'd trsv^ing by the direct waA. Major RentieU 
^ras not able to fix it« sittation, bttt Vary^ in hi« Memoitt, ISO; f htt 

n id sitnated in Ba^lana. 
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Note 5. 



This rests entirely upon the authority of the Mahratta manu- 
scripts, and I think them entitled to credit. Had not Abdoola 
Khan intended the like treachery, I should greatly doubt his con^^ 
senting to an interview with such a man as Sevfyee, and upon such 
harsh^ conditions. For what more could he expect to effect at an 
interview than could have been effected by his secretaiy? Thjs 
intention of Abdoola does not extenuate Sevs^ee's conduct, fo^ 
Seviyee had made up his mind from the first to murder the Mqgol 
genersd. Mr. Orme says, gallantry must regret that his character 
is once stained with the blood of assassination s but^ in truth, Se* 
yajee would have always preferred murder to generous and manly 
hostility s and it was not his fault that his memory is not oft^ner 
stained with the blood of assassination. 



Note 6. 

This anecdote also rests upon the authority of Mahratta manu* 
scripts, but it is not the less deserving of belief. The author of 
Aurungzeb*s Operations in the Decan, a Bondda chief, who 
composed his history at no considerable distance of time from the 
transactions he relates, allows that Diler Khan was highly incensed 
at the treaty, and that he did not withdraw his men from the 
batteries until the next morning, when his displeasure was in some 
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degree mollified by a vHit from Sevajee. The ground of Diler 
Khan's anger was " that as Mussulmans had been killed during the 
siege, and a breach was eflFected, also a disposition made for the 
assault; he would not consent to a peace until the fort should be 
taken." This in some degree confirms, the Mahratta account, and 
of the two I should prefer Mahratta to Mooslim testimony. Khafee 
Khariy who composed a history of Aurungzeb, says that the troops 
succeeded in blowing up a bastion, and immediately attacked the 
breach ; but a parley taking place, the garrison was spared on con- 
dition of an immediate surrender. It is singular that he should 
make Sevajee surrender some time after, and from his account it 
would appear that Sevajee was not in the fort. This however is 
manifestly wrong. n 



Note 7. 

The history of the escape, and journey of Sevajee into the 
Decan, is involved in difficulty. Mr. Orme, and Khafee Khan also, 
sanctions the story, says that fleet horses wiere posted at certain dis- 
tances, and after he was out of the house, that he thus escaped. 
This was from Delhi, and not, according to Khafee Khan, from 
Agra. Both accounts however are very incorrect. The Bondela 
chief agrees with the general account, and with one Mahratta 
history. But the history of Sevajee deposited at Rairi says that 
he escaped to the house of a potter, a man of the Decaw, and that 
he continuefd there a month; and that he afterwards travelled 
by Mutra, Ulahabad, Benares, and Gya. Khafee Khan relates 
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two tneedoteB respecting his joumejr. t)n «iie ooeftitoa he mi4 
his party were confined for two days, vth^n Sefajee repealed htm-^ 
seif to the Foufdar, and persuaded hkn hy bandMme preeeuts to 
connive at his escape. The othar, and which he eays he heard 
from the firamin^ was that Sendee iqE)|^lied to him eai'ly in th^ 
morning to say some prayers for bim» during the tkne he was per^ 
forming his aUutians, imd to mark him with the type of his C€Stt^ 
He gaye the Bramin a handfiil of money, and the cereoiony was 
scarce finished when it was rumoured that Serafee had escaped, and 
the stranger instairtly decamped The Mahratta MSS. rdate only 
one story, that Sevajee pnt np at a poor village, which had been 
plnndbnred by his troops, and the woman of the house abused hisa 
most virulently, and wished that he might be put to death at Delhi* 
Sevajee begged her name, and the village, vnth the d^ign of re- 
lieving her distres* The Boudela chief makes him travel through 
Cutac, where he offered a large pmrse of gold for a sorry horse, 
T^he owner said. You must be Sevajee to offer such a sum. Ho 
ihiew down the money bioA instantly disappeared. 



K0TE8. 

Agreeably to hk iiotion thi^ Tiu[^Fe was iMt oon^^uered ttntil 
after I6d0, Mr. Orme places Sevajee's march to Hyderabad in }67^ 
and this irmpticm into theCamatic m I677. He r^pnets that his 
li^ts upon the most knporUnt operathm of Sev<8^e's life are very 
inaafficient ; but thinks that he rendeavoused in May l67fif at a fop- 
treis belonging to the king of Golconda (it is w«be quarto ^ditiodi 
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the one I aiwsyir qnote^ 166?^ whiefa of course is an error), and from 
kence he set off pamng hj Tripetti, and within fifteen miles of 
Madrw. But here I mmst notice some errors of the elegant his- 
torian, resulting no doubt from the want of cotemporary records, of 
which be so jusdj complains. In July 1676, Serajee was at Gol* 
oonda^ and in September returns to Rairi (p. 60.), and thence in-* 
tades Beejapoon But if 1667 be an erratwn for 1676 (p. 63.), he 
was in May at a fortress belonging to Golconda, and in July was 
in ponession of Giogee* If it be 1677^ which is the more probable, 
then Mr. Orme occupies two years for this incursion instead of 
one. For on the 11th July 1677> they wrote from Bombay^ 
^ Sevs^ a(t present is a great way ofi* in the Carnatic country 
where he wintered (p. Hdi) -, and if this be correct^ it would seem 
certain that Serajee marched from Hyderabad into the Carnatic, 
in which all the native historians agnee/' The author of Aurung- 
zeb*s operations in the Decan relates this expedition almost in the 
words of the Mahratta historianSi and I cannot do better than ex- 
tract it. *< Serajee at this time baring made peace with the king of 
** Hyderabad, and received promises and assurances to his perfect 
«< satisfaction, went to visit him. Adna Pandit, the king's minister, 
'^ though a man of great policy and cunning, and a rival of Sevajee 
" in intrigue, was deceived by his superior art. It was agreed that 
^^ joining forces they should march against the Beejapoor Sultan, 
*^ and divide what country they might conquer between them, and 
'^ afterwards expel the Moguls fit)m the Decan. Their first opera- 
^ tk>n was planned agamst Tanfawer Tat\jore, a Zemindaree be- 
^ longing to Angojee (Ek<yee) Sevajee's half*brother, tributary to 
** Beejapoor. 
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" Sevajee accordingly having received a great sam of money, 
*• and large reinforcements of troops from Hyderabad, marched for 
*^ Tanjawer, and vrrote to Angojee to meet him. Angojee aot 
" dreaming of his brother's treachery came to Tanjawer from Ginjee, 
** agreeably to his request, and they had an interview, at which 
** Sevajee demanded the treasures which their father Shahjee, he 
** said, had left him. Angojee, now seeing no way for esoape, but 
« chicane, humbly told his brother that the fort of Tjmjawer, the 
" country, and every thing he had, was at his service; which declar 
" ration satisfied Sevajee, who supposed he had his brother in hia 
** power, and that he could get from him what he pleased ; but for 
^^ once he was deceived. Angojee having returned to his tents 
" fled the same night, with a few confidential servants, for Tanja- 
" wer, where he arrived in twenty-four hours from Ging^e, which 
<< is distant one hundried and twenty miles from ths^t foit. Sevajee 
^< upon this plundered his brother's camp i and having gotten pos* 
<* session of Gingee, by treachery, as also some other forts belong-; 
" ing to Beejapoor and Hyderabad, into which he put his own 
<< garrisons, retreated, and then sent back the Hyderabad troops to 
** their own country." Scott's Decan, Vol. ii. 31,32. The date in 
this history is evidently wrong, being 167^. 



Note 9. 

Mr. Orme, in page 71 » gives an extraordinary account of this 
transaction. " The confederates Deler Khan^ Serji Khan, aftd Samb- 
" hajee, amongst others sacked Huttany, a very considerable mart j 



*^ and'Deler Khan proposed to seil the inhabitants who were Hin- 
** doos for slaves ; but Serji Khan^ the general of Viziapore, wished to 
*-^ preserve them as recovered subjects^ and Sambhajee still more 
^^ sacredly, as being of his own religion: but the two Mahomedans 
^* agreed, and Sambhajee, in detestation of co-operating any longer 
** with such allies, went off with his troops, which were four hun- 
^^ dred horse, and one thousattd foot, to his father's fort of Pannela, 
^^. who ordered his admission, and went to meet him at the end of 
«*, the year, when they were reconciled." In Scott, he is said to 
have <' quarrelled with his father, and to have made his escape. He 
**. was received with attention by Deler KLhan, and was honoured 
** with the title of Raja and rank of seven thousand." Vol. ii. 51. 
<f Sevajee's messengers were allowed communication with Sambha, 
'^^ who now made bis escape with only, eleven atteadants : sq that 
" it must have happened by the connivance of Deler. Khan, who 
*♦ made no inquiries, or example among the guards who watched 
" his person." Page 531. This nearly coincides with the Mahratta 
account. 



Note 10. 

The death of Sevajee in Orme (89), is attributed to the violent 
exertions he made to cut off a rich convoy coming to Aurungabad. 
He succeeded, but the purchase was dearly earned ; for the ex- 
cessive strain of fatigue caused an inflammation in his breast, at- 
tended with a spitting of blood. This account is natural^ and I 
should have adopted- it, had I known upon what authority it was 
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giren. The cnmes of a Moo^Ikn saint eSEdct hk dmth iii'Soott*i 
translation. Page Si. 

Note 11- 

The following character h giren of him l^ tiie Boondela chief-* 
tain. ^ Sevajee itai a soldier unequalled^ akiUed in die arta of 
^ goremmenty and a friend to men of vrrtue and religion. He 
^ plaimed his schemes wisdy, and executed them with steadinem. 
^ He consalted many on every ptnnt, b«it ac^ed acccnding to that 
^^ advice whioh^ after weighing in his own mind, he thought best 
^^ applicable to hia designs. No one was acquainted with his de« 
^ terminations but by the socceas of their execution/' Page 65^ 
Operaliona in the Decan. 

Note U. 

The following letters, so expressive of the agony which must 
always accompany even successful guilt, cannot be too often per- 
used. 

Anrungareb to AjBim Sfaah^ 

Health to thee ! my heart is near thee. Old age is arrived«t 
weakness subdues vafi, and strength has fi>rsaken all my members* 
I came a stranger into thia world, and a stranger I depart. I know 
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aothlng of myself, what I am, or for what I am destined. The in- 
stant which passed in power, hath only left sorrow behind it I 
have not been the guardian or protector of the empire. My valu- 
able time has been passed vainly ; / had a patron in my own dzoell* 
ing (conscience), but his glorious light was unseen by my dim sight. 
Life is not lasting; there is no vestige of departed breath, and 
all hopes from futurity are lost. The fever has left me, but nothing , 
pf me remains but skin and bone^ My son (Kam Bukhsh) though 
gone to Beejapoor is rtiU near, and thou my son art nearer. The 
worthy of esteem Shah Alum is far distant, and my grandson^ 
Azeem Ooshan, is arrived near Hindoostan. The camp and followers, 
helpless and alarmed, are, like myself, full of affliction, restl^gs as 
the quicksilver. Separate from their lofd, they know not if they 
have a master or uot* 

I brought nothing into the world; and, except the infirmities of 
man, carry nothing out* / haoe a dread for my salvation and with 
what torments I may be punished. Though I have strong reliance 
on the mercies and bounty of God, yet regarding my actions fear 
will not quit me, but, when I am gone^ reflection will not remain. 
Come then what may, I have launched piy vessel to the waves. 
Thou^ providence will protect the camp, yet, regarding appear*'* 
j^nces, the endeavours of my sons are indispensable. Qive my 
last prayers to my grandson (Bedar Bukht), whom I cannpt see, 
but the desire affects me. The Begum (his daughter) ap|>(eai9 
afflicted, but God is the only judge of hearts. Thje foolish 
tfioughts of women produce nothing bnt disappoiAtmeAt. Far^ 
well J Earewcill^ 
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To Prince Kam Bukhsh. 



My son nearest to my heart ; though in the height of my powef, 
and by God's permission, I gave you advice, and took with you the 
greatest pains, yet as it was not the divine will, you did not attend 
with the ears of compliance. Now, I depart a stranger, and la- 
ment my own insignificance, what does it profit me ? I carry with 
me the fruits of my sins and imperfections ! Surprising providence ( 
I came here alone, and alone I depart. The leader of this caravan 
hath deserted me. The fever which troubled me for twelve days 
has left me. Wherever I look I see nothing but the Divinity. My 
fears for the camp and followers are great ; but, alas ! I know not 
myself. My back is bent with weakness, and my feet have lost 
the power of motion. The breath which rose is gone, and left not 
even hope behind it. I have committed numerotis crimes, and 
know not with what punishment I may be seii^ed. Though the 
Protector of mankind will guard the camp, yet care is also in- 
cumbent on the faithful, and my sons. When I was alive, no care 
was taken ; and now I am gone, the consequences may be guessed. 
The guardianship of a people is a trust by God committed to my 
sons. A^im Shah is near; be cautious that none of the faithfu* 
are slain, or their miseries fall on my head. I resign you, your 
mother and son, to God, as I myself am going. The agonies of 
death come fast Upon me. Buhadur Shah is still where he was, 
and his son is arrived near Hindoostan. B^dar Bukht Is in Guza- 
rat Hyat ool Nissa, vi^ho has beheld no affliction of time till 
now, is full of sorrows. Regard the Begum as without concern. 
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OdIpoarM yotr mother was a partner in my illneeis, and wishes 
to accompany lAe in deltth;; bat every thing has ita appointed 
time* ' ' 

The domeitics and conrtteri^ howeirer deceitful, yet may not be 
ill ti^eated^ It is nedessary t6 gain your views by gentleness and 
art. Extend your feet no lon^ than your skirt.. The complaints 
of the unpaid troops am as before. Dara Sh^oh, though of much 
judgement and good understanding) settled large pensions on his 
people^ biit p^id them iU» and they Were for eVer discontented. I 
tm goiiif ^ Wbatdtrer good «r evil I have done»it tvaa for you. Take 
H not an^isfif, tkOr rdinember wiiM ofTences I have don^ to yourself, 
that account may not tie demanded of me hereafiter. No one has 
ife&a the depairtufie^df hid ownsoid, feuf I see that mind is cbparting. 

It k iingnlisir that iAjurang^b nefver mentions the name of 
Mahomet I iil^ hiS'last moments he drops the mask. 



' -^ NbTE 13. 

Zoolfecar Khanf was the most distinguished officer in the 
Decan. Upon the deiath of A^irtrngael) he joined Azim Shah^ and 
upon the death of that heaii^trong prince was fevourably received 
by the victorious Shah Alttas. -That amiable prince soon after his 
accession sickened and died, leaving his empire a prey to the con- 
tentions of his sons. Zoolfecar Khan attached himself to a party 
formed against A^eem oos Shan by the three remaining brothers. 
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Juhan Khan^ one of the brothers, obtained a complete victory, but 
did not avail himself of the means which he had so bravely pur-* 
chased. The whole of the treasures were intrusted to Zoolfecar 
Khan, who was to make an impartial division of them, and of the 
provinces, between the three brothers. The fete of the brothers 
now rested with Zoolfecar Khan, and he basely detiermined to take 
advantage of the unsuspicious confidence of the noble Juhan Shalu 
He determined to seat Moizood Deen upon the throne, as he was 
a weak prince and fond of pleasure. He accordingly delayed 
dividing the spoil, knowing that the troops of Juhaii Shah and Eufi 
oos Shan were clamorous for pay, and dissatisfied at lofiing th^ 
plunder of the enemy's camp. Juhan Shah WM wurned against 
Zoolfecar Khan's treachery, but he scorned to sei^e hi|Dj,aqd at bi^ 
next visit told him his suspicions, adding, '^ even now, perhaps tby 
** family is dreading that I may be putting thee to death ; which, 
*• however politic, I scorn to do by fraud ; rise, then, and go in 
** peace to thy own house." The mask wa^ «otv wit^drr^wn, and 
Juhan Shah was preparing to attack the treacherous Zoolfecar 
Khan, when a fire broke out in his camp which destroyed the 
greater part of his ammunitidtu The merit of the act was after- 
ward claimed by Rajee Khan, a man of bad character, but who was 
now rapidly promoted, Juhan Shah made ai^ unsuccessful attack 
the next morning, and was killed with his son. Two rivals only re- 
mained to contend for the throne, and Rufee oos Shan, who had 
been a spectator of the battle, now proposed to bis followers t9 
attack the victorious army. But they refused, and the ne^t moriv 
ing when he commenced his attack, bis plans had been discovered i 
be was defeated and slain. Thus foil the sou£| of Shfth Alum, an<| 
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before a wretch who disgraced the character of man. Zoolfecar 
Khan had now reached the summit of his ambition, but only to 
prove the instability of fortune. Feroklwere, the son of Aaeem oos 
Shap, accompanied by the Sjryuds of Bareh, marched towards 
Delhi, defeated the trembling Juhandar Shah, and revenged the 
death of his relations, upon the treacherous, yet gallant, Zoolfecar 
Khan. 



Note 14. 

The Pruthee Nidhee received, in the year 1741, ten lacs x)f 
rupees, upon condition of maintaining three thousand horse. He 
had before received Bagawaree in the Beejapoor Soubah; Joula 
in the Sangola Pergunah, Rozul Lai in theZellah of Poona. The 
authority of th^ Pruthee Nidhee was lost in the usurpation of the 
Peshvas, and the present Man is a prisoner at Poona. This family 
was founded by Pundit Rao, and constituted Pruthee Nidhee by 
the great Sevajee. 



Note 16. 

The following is extracted from the Raja Cosha, or Royal Dic- 
tionary, in which the Tavana or Mooslim terms are subjoined to 
the Sanscrit offices. It will appear incorrect from the Persian 
terms; the Persian office, and officer y being indiscriminately ap- 
plied to the latter term in Sanscrit^ 
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' Sa0crit 

1 Pradliani 

2 Amatya 
S Senaputi 
4 Pravina 



Persian. 
Peshva 
Mujemdar 
Hukumut 
Dubir 



Sansfrft. 
*" Sadiiva 
'Muntri '^ 

Niaydhtt 
**'Suniunt 





1 




1 


Pershn. 


'I 

A 


Sttruuvis 


I 


Wakanis 


,-j> 


Adalut 


-I 


Carmulkf. 




«»HM 


A 



The Persian scholar will also observe that the Yayana termf 
are barbarously pronounced. 



Note IQ, 

Tukojee Holkar wrapped oii^ round in cloths steeped in oHj 
and set fire to it. Others are immersed in cold water until their 
liaibs become lifeless. Under the Peshva's government, htraself 
a bramin, they are held in greater veneration, yet there they nn^ 
dergo lingering deaths. 



Note 17t 

All of Monsieur Aiiquetel du Perron's observations are entitled 
to attention, although in the present instance I can by no means 
submit to his authority, 

** Le pays des Maratis generalement est ouvert. Le peuple, gaf| 
'* fort, et plein de saut6, ne cotnpte que sur son courage^ et $e« 
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^ armes. Leur force principale est dans la cavalerie. Uhospitalit* 
^^ est leur vertu dominante. Ce pays me sembloit Hre celui de 
•* la nature* Je croyois presque, en parlant aux Marates, converser 
<^ avec les homo^s du premier age.'* Zeoda Avesta, Vol. i. 223. 



Note 18. 

Among other initanoes of similarity, the following from Major 
Rennel's Memoirs may suffice. The slender make of their bodies* 
Their living on vegetable food. Distribution into sects and classes, 
and the perpetuation of trades in families. Marriages at seven 
years of age; and prohibition of marriages between different classes. 
The men wearing ear-rings; particoloured shoes; and veils co- 
vering the head and great part of the shoulders. Daubing their 
faces with colours. Two-handed swords, and bows drawn by the 
feet. Manner of taking elephants. The Hindoo men of the pre* 
sent day do not, I believe, sacrifice themselves. 



Note 19. 

The Mahratta ladies ride oat unveiled^ and I have seen the 
Peshva's late wife longing her horse before a crowd of spectators. 
The term fooorka, or widow, is almost synonymous to prostitute. 
Nothing can reflect more dishonour on a Mooslim than his wife, or 
lemalef;^ being seen. The following anecdote places this feeling in 
a strong light, <* I (Eradut Khan) was advanced a little in front 
« to prepare the boat, when suddenly one of my attendants cried out. 
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*' Where are you going? your honour is lost I looked behind me, 
*' and saw the enemy near my women: upon which, in a state of 
** furious despair, I hastened back with my grandson^ as Asker 
" Khans people could not reach me in time for my assistance. I 
** leaped from my horse, and seizing my wife and daughter bt/ each 
^* Imndt rushed with them into the river up to their waists, and 
** covered the rest of their persojis with cloths^ drawing my sword tc» 
" defend them with my life from this insult : and luckily for my 
*' honour, their faces were not ieen by the eyes of a stranger,** 
Eradeet Khan s Memoirs^ 12. 

- r 

Note 20, 

The Vrata Raj was composed in Sanscrit at Benares, by Viswa* 
nath Bhut, of the tribe of Chilpawan (or inhabitants of the Kokan), 
in the year of Vickramajeet 1658, or A<D- 1602. The design of 
this work is to show the reUgious duties imposed on monarchs 
during each day in the yearj and the relation such duties hold vfith 
their temporal prosperity. It would appear therefore by the date 
of this book that the Dessara was instituted long before Sevajee's 
time. In the Bhavisya Purana, it is written, that on the 10th of 
Asavna, in the light half of the moon> at the appearance of the con- 
stellation Shravan^ the glorious Rama Chundra quitted his abode, 
and proceeded to pass the limits of Kishkinda. There, in the north- 
east quarter, he perceived a sami tree, under whose symbol ha 
adored the Divinity, after which he gave it his blessing. An 
account of the celebration of the Dessara is given by Lord ValenUa, 
and upon Bramin authority, yet meagre, and incorrect. 
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Note 31. 



The Mahratta MSS. insinuate a suspicion of poison, while the 
Persian MSS. attribute it to the prayers of a Mooslim devotee. 
The suicide of his wife, whose views had failed, almost justifies 
the former supposition. One Mahratta MS. expressly charges 
her with the murder. 

Note 22. 

The following is a schedule of the various articles he had in 
store: — Copper, 215 candies (a candy is about iCOOlbs.) j iron, 
2Q0 candies; brass, 175 ditto; tin, 400 ditto; nutmegs, 16 ditto; 
lead, 4300 ditto ; sandal wood, 25 ditto ; camphor, 2 ditto ; musk, 2 
ditto ; gum, 1500 ditto j oil of Moogree, 2 ; of Chumbelee or 
Jasmin, 2; Champa, 2; ghee, 500; oil, 7000; beetle-nut, 800; 
assafoBtida,300; zeerah, 1000; unsol, 2500; sugar-candy, 10,000; 
Boft sugar, 10,000; tobacco, 5000; turmeric, 10,000; brimstone, 
2000; sundries, 60,000; rice, 7000; ragee, 20,000; juwaree, 
15,000; wheat, 10,000; qhuna, 12,000; oord, 15,000; moong, 
1500; bataneh, 10,000, 

CLOTHS. 

White, 4000 pieces ; coarse selas, 3000 ; Boorhanpoor cloths, 
1000; patros, 10,000; fine white clpths, 2000; Pytun Ahmeda- 
bad ^d Jfi^lnapoor cloths, 40,000 ; coarse cloths, 100,000, 
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ARM9, &C. 

Dirbi 40,000; swords, 30,000 1 spears, 40,000; long dirks, 
60,000; double-edged swords, 50,000; shields, 60,000; bows, 
40,000 i arrows, 180,000 ; paper, 50,000 quiresl ' ^'"^ ^ 

METALS AND JEWELS, ''^ 

Gold, 51,000 tolas; rubies, 200 tolas; pearls, 1000 ditto; dift- 
roonds, 500 ditto. 

Silver rupees, nine crore, or 10,000,000/, sterliug- The forts 
were very numerous. 

Among his principal officers were the names of Bhonsla, 

Guykwar, Palkur Nimbhalkur Moheet6, Goqjur, Holkur, Sirk6* 

Mankur> Sakakur Pakre, Bhawulkur, Dulwee, Saloonk^. 

X 



Note 23. ^ 

Most cities in the East have a fabulous origin : the following is 
given of the city of Boorhanpoor. ** About four hundred years 
'* ago, an itinerant fakeer of great sanctity, named Boorhan ood 
"" Deen Onlia, arrived from the northern countries in the district 
*■ "bf Asser, and halted at an uncultivated spot, since the site of 
« thi* city of Boorhanpoor. He moved in great state, accom- 
" panied by four hundred disciples, who travelled in palanquiaa. 
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^^ T^e news of his arrival went abroad, and a husbandman of a 
'^ neighbouring Tillage having approsKshed to see him, he asked 
^^ the name of his village; the man replied, Busotina, meaning in 
** Hindooee to render popjdous. The fakeer was pleased with the 
^^ name, and repeated it in an emphatical manner, to which is 
'^attributed the origin of the city of Boorhanpoor, which soon 
'^ after was founded, and during^the life-time of the fakeer attained 
^ great prosperity and splendour. The feme of his sanctity waa 
'^ so great, that he was visited by Mooslims from all parts of India, 
^ who made him rich offerings, and vied with each other in 
^* adorning the city with mosques, maiisoleumSf fountains, and 
'^ other public buildings ; until at lenglh Adil ^hah surrounded, 
'^ it with a waU and bastions} subsequent. t^ which the prince 
*^ Bedar Bukht selected a spot within th^ place on which he 
^' erected a citadel of the form of that at Delhi. Boorhan ood 
** Deen renmined at the city to an . advanced age, when he 
" removed to the eminence called Roz£c,/near Doulutabad, where 
'^ he was interred \ his durga continuing with little decay to this 
*' day. Many of the disciples of this holy man were buried at 
** Boorhanpoor, their names having attached to different streets 
" and spots of the city, as the Morad of Shah Muntoor, the street 
" of Zynood Deen, &c." 

Note 24. 

The history of this man is very obscure, and it is difficult to say 
whether he was Mooslim or Hindoo. Mr. Orme mentions a 
singular letter written by Sambliajee to Keigwin. Khafee Khan 
at once resolves the difficulty, but I doubt his accuracy. He 
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says that Knb Kulus was the Bramin who brought Sambhajee 

from Hindoostan ; while the Mabratta history states that the name 

of the Benferfes Brahiiri wa^s Nanajee Wisiy^. *^ The Raja travel- 

** led night and day, and reached Mtttija disgaised aij a Byragee. 

♦* There were at that place three brothierfe oialted Chimnajee Punt, 

•* Casee Punt and Nanajee, with whom Neerajee Pont was ac- 

^ quslinted. The latter introduced the Raja- to them, and in pri^ 

^ vate communicated to them their situafticini and they: agreed to 

<* take chargfe of Sttmbhajee, wlipm Sev^jee accorditigly gave in 

^ cbargfe to them, and they gave him instruction with their own 

^ children." Another Mabratta history siaiys, that the Bramin who 

ddiveredSAoA^hajee into the HandssoftheMoofili was; a native 

of Oatioiige, alnd sent) into tbe serviceof Saihbh^ee by Aurungzeb. 

Both the Persian and Mabratta historians agree that he was a 

Bramin,' the only circumstance in whidh they coincide. The P. 

MSSiafes^rt; that he was the minister and partici{>ator of his most 

infamous pleasures ; the M. MSS. that he had a beahtiful wife who 

had seduced his affections* Sambhaj^, accofdilig to one M. MS.; 

was taken with his son Sahoo, atid it can scarcely be imagined, that 

he would have accompanied his father upon so rash an enterprise/ 

i have given all the accounts I have been able to collect ; it must 

be confessed that they do not throw much light upon the subject. 



Note 25; 

The author of the Persian Memoranda says, that his body was 
stuffed with straw, and sent round the adjacent country, an example 
of the fate of those who resisted the imperial authority. 
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Note «6. 



It appears from the Bondela MS. that Sahoo was taken at 
Rairi : one Mahratta MS. says he was taken with his father. The 
Mahratta accounts are meagre and imperfect in this part of their 
history, while the Bondela histori£ln was an eye-witness of what 
he relates. ^ 



'^ Notes?. 

! - , ' ' ' 

The family of GorporA is one of the oldest in the Mahratta 
empire. It was a Gorpor6 who seized Sevajee's father, Shahjee, 
and was on the point of killing him, when he was arrested in his 
intention by an order from court. Sevajee avenged his father 
on his treacherous friend. The hou^ of Gorpor6 is divided into 
three branches. At the head of the first is Naryn Rao, son of 
Govind Rao^ ^UboBjb sQa)Qf..>4iilbje6'Baja. He resides at the^amily 
.forttCaUed MoodfaeMa^ob the Giij^rhik» ten miles from Jumkhu^a. 
His animal revenue is about thirteen thousand pounds. 

At the bead of the second bratich is 3ujing Rao, whose 
jheredifeary residi^nce i^ at (Gjujiodefgurh. The famous Morari 
Rao so often mentioned in Oron^ ^ was of this branch. This family 
is fallen intb decay; several of their districts have been sei2ed, 
and their y^riy iwotoe does not exceed threie thousand pounds " 
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At the head of the third branch is Naryn Rao Senaputi, who 
resides at Copsi. They are subject to the Raja of Colapore* 
Their income does not exceed eight thousand pounds. Jeswunt 
Rao Gorpor6 Ameerool Oomra, who negotiated the peace of 
Surje Unjengonl^ is of this family. 



Note 28, 

1 have not been able to ascertain at what period Sitara became 
the capital of the Mahratta empire. Sevajee built Rairi with 
the intention of making it his capital. It continued so during 
his life, and it is possible that upon its being taken by Ea- 
ticad Khan, the seat of government was removed to Sitara. — 
This happened in A.D. 1693. 



Note 29. 

As this is one of the most important events in Mahratta 
history, I shall give it in the words of the Mahratta historian. 
*' He sent for the eight Pradhans, and communiciited to diem the 
" accounts he had received, and desired them to take the necessary 
'^ measures for checking these depredations. They all reooained 
silent. He then looked toward Balajee, who got up and 
" addressed the Raja, saying, ' If you will give me orders, through 
" * your good fortune they will be carried into eflfect.' Upon this 
*^ the Rsya placed his hand upon Balajee's head, and demed bim 
** to take the troops." 
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" The Maha Raja gave him the entire administration of 
« affairs with the dress of Peshva. His fame and greatness were 
" daily augmented; the eight Pradhans of the state became 
^ subject to him." 

Such was the origin of the fitmily of the Peshvas, who, from 
being Bramins of rather low cast, rose suddenly to the sovereign 
authority of a mighty empire.— I subjoin a genealogical tree 
4>f the family. 



NOTESO. 

The appearance of the Mahrattas at Delhi forcibly reminds us 
of the sack of Rome by the Goths. Both were accustomed to 
respect an ideal power, which had become venerable from age. 



Note 31. 

My principal authority for this account of the Rajas of Berar 
is the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801. Since that account 
was given, the Raja of Berar has lost a considerable portion of his 
territory. By the treaty of peace in 1804, he ceded all his 
territory, west of the river Wurda, with the narrow slip of land 
which divided our Bengal provinces from those of Madras. The 
jealousy which had long subsisted between the Raja of Berar and 
Sindia subsided upon our concluding the treaty of Basseen. But 
the union, as I have mentioned, was productive of the most 



disastrous consequences. His revenues before the war were esti- 
mated at one million^ and his expenses above that sum. I have no 
doubt that this opinion is more correct than that of the Moostim 
observer, who says that the Raja annually sav^ five hundred 
thousand pounds. Our gallant army expected to have found all 
his treasures at Gaelgurh, but he had none to lose. 



Note 32. 

The general nature of my history did not admit of my giving a 
more minute detail of the 'family of Guickwar in the body 
of my work. I have much pleasure in adding it in the form 
of a note. 

Guzerat was invaded A. D. 1726, by Pilajee Guickwar, an 
officer in the service of Umma Bhy, the widow of the Dhabarya of 
Tulegom. He was accompanied by Cantajee Bhandia. In the 
year 1730, the latter officer, aided by Ahmed Khan, defeated or 
slew Shujaet Khan, and Hoostem All Khan,, who ;had expelled 
him from the Sopbadary of Guzerat, where he acted ^ Naib, 
for his grand nephew, .the famous Gazyood Deen. Some years after^ 
the Mogul authority entirely expired^ and the fort of Ahmedi^bad 
caroe into the possession of the victors. In the year 1731, tht 
tpMfn of Bar<HJa feu into ^the hands o£ Domajee (JJuickwar, son of 
Pilajee, who expelled the officers of (Preti).RetDa Singh Bhandary, 
Naib of Abby Singh, governor of Guzerat. On the reogioval of 
Abhy Singh, Moumen Khaui Nabob of Cambay, with the 
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assistance of Shankojee Pandit^ in the change of the Guickwar*s^ 
affairs, took the city of Ahmedabad from the Marwari, or Bhau-i 
daryrwho held it on the part of ;the Mogul. Shankojee stipulnted as 
the price of his aid, for an equal share of the revenues of Cambay 
aiid Ahmedabad, which in consequence took effect from that year 
(17S6). Moumen Khan was succeeded in A.D. 1743, by Mofta- 
kbw Khan hib sqp, from Y^hpixt.thegoverpmeDt was taken by Fekhr 
U Dawlah^ who was made prisoner by the Guickwars and died with 
them : . he was succeeded by Nabob Cumal u Dien Babi, wbq held 
it till 17^4 or nA5, when Ahmedabad was finally conquered by 
Ragonath Rao, who assign^ to Cunxal u Dien the town of PuUeret, 
with four lacs of rupees revenue. The two last appear to have been 
sent from Delhi to reinstate the Mogul authority, as in 1743 Mr. 
Hodges states that (Moftakher) Mostufa Khan had been driven 
out by Cumal u' Dien, and fl^d to Cambay. In the year A.D. 
1748, Damajee Guickwar was compelled to divide his acquisitions 
with the Peshva, to whose shaije the moiety of the jCambay i?eve- 
nue fqll. After the defeat ofShujaet Khan the Moguls ceded to 
Uirnna Bhy one half of Guzerat, who i^)on the death of her sons 
adopted Pilajee Guickwar, and seat^ed him on the Gadi of Baroda, 
which was oonfirmed by the Raja of Satara, who also conferred 
on him the title of *^ Sena Kbas Khyl Shumsh^r Bahadur." Bhug- 
wan Das Dessaye of Dundouka. states, that Cantajee held that 
l^ijLTgunna in Jaghire during Pilsyee'^ life; after' his death Damajee 
gq»ve it to hie pwn son Deewan Deojee Rao, who enjoyed it about 
sixteen years.; whea it wa^ resumed in consequence of a dispute 
with his father. Deojee repaired to Poona^ and his intrigues there 
compdled Daoxa^also to proceed there, when he was -forced, to 
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compound with the Peshra for relinqnishing one half <^ the coun* 
try, and becoming tributary for the other half: tiiis was previowi 
to the reduction of Ahmedabad in \7fiil 

Pilajee died about 1732, and was succeeded by his son Ihunajee, 
who died in 1 768, succeeded nominally by his eldest sonSyajee, but 
in effect by Futteh Singh his brother, who, dying in 1789> was 
succeeded by Manajee, his half-brother, who died in 1792> upon 
which Govend Rao, another son of Damajee, succeeded, ^Sier a few 
months' usurpation by his son Canojee ; and dying in September 
1800 (or Asavin 1855 Vickraro), his son Anund Rao has since oc« 
cupied the gadi, or cushion of state. 



Another Account. 

A dispute having arisen between Bajee Rao Peshva and Trim- 
bac Rao Dhabarya, the latter fell in an action which took place, and 
his sons fled to the Moguls. Trimbac Rao's principal chief Da- 
majee Guickwar then submitted to the victor, but afterwards taking 
up arms was defeated and made prisoner by the Peshva, who 
however released him on receipt of 1,500,000 rupees, and gave him 
a grant of a moiety of Guzerat, on condition of his becoming his 
vassal, paying a tribute of six lacs of rupees, and maintaining ten 
thousand horse. Some years afterward Damajee died, leaving thrfee 
sons. Govend Rao was the son by the first wife, but younger than 
Syajee and Futeh Singh, the sons of his second wife! A dispute 
then arose about the succession, which they referred to Poona, 
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where it was decided according to the Sbastras that the first*bom of 
whichsoever wife should succeed. As Syajee was blind, the Peshva 
Madhoo Rao gave the sunnuds to Futeh Singh^ for which he 
paid seventy lacs of rupees; Govind Rao, who remained at Poona 
after the death of Naragee Rao, obtained sunnuds for Guzerat from 
Ragoba, on paying twenty-two lacs of rupees, and immediately 
began a war with his brother. 

Raghonath Rao being supported by the English marched 
towards Guzerat, where he was joined by Govind Rao, while his 
brother Futteh Singh joined the ministerial army; but the latter 
withdrawing their forces on Colonel Upton's arrival, be .was com- 
pelled to seek terms with the English, who engaged to prevent the 
disturbance of his country by Govind RaO| or Ragonath Rao. On 
this Govind Rao marched across the river Mahi> where he esta* 
blished his authority. 

Eswant Rao Dhabarya, son of Trimbac Rao, ed amongst 
the Moguls, leaving one son, who arrived at Poona three years ago, 
and applied to the Paishwa for his territories. 

At Baroda it is stated that after the arrival of Damajee and his 
brother Candi at Poona, they were defeated by the Paishwa, and 
Damajee was afterwards induced to meet the latter on a Bhandary 
of personal security; but in violation of this he was seized and im- 
prisoned, and as the pride of his liberty he was obliged to subscribe 
to any terms. In consideration of this act, which seems always to 
have been viewed by the Gaicwar family as treacherous, Damajee 
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ever afterwards mfused to salute the Paishwa with his right hand, 
obsemng, that this hand remained in the house of God, as its pawn 
had never been redeemed, i. ,^ vi^-;, f.ndi^4^ 

Note 33, ' m<^ W*W<U( 

My inquiries relative to this expedition were fruitless. No 
one Is so well calculated to elucidate this dark portion of Maliratta 
history as Major Colin Mackenzie, to whose patient investigation 
the world is already so much indebted. I have not faifea to con- 
sult M. D. L. T^s Life of Hyder, but ex nihilo nihil fit. Captain 
Robsons account, which is authenlic, does not commence so far 
T)ack; The records of the Koolcurnies would possibly throw muct 
light upon this invasion. ^''' ' ^^^'^ i umi/ m.u 

/^>i'iititifi till iKMkkkl 

, if I NOTE> 34, , . 

M4*> ^^iJ Aiioirl III JUntnii MiiXf .Xi'^^r Vi'l* nUiMH^t . M 

The cession of a large portion of Bundelcund to the British 
.government, and the treaties it has concluded with the Bondela 
ichiefsj must render any account of that province both interesting 
and instructive. 

Under the government of Chutur Sal Singh, Bundelcund was 
anancipated from the yoke of the Moguls. The distractions 
uliich rent tliat empire rendered it a task of little difficulty, bui 



the Raja had 30on tojreaist a more formidable foe, ami beneath 
whose arm he was fcurced to submit. A treaty of alliance was 
cbnclttded with the great Bajee Rao, who was ad6pted ; and who, 

upon the death of the Raja, received one third of his dominions, ^ , 

upon the condition of protecting his posterity in the possession of 
the remainder. His dominions, which were estimated at the an- 
nual revenue of one million sterling, exclusive of the diamond 
mines, were divided between two sons. The lands bequeathed 
the Peshva comprised the districts of Kalpy, Hutta, Sagur, Ihansi, 
Seronge, Koonch, Currah, and Kota, yielding a revenue of above 
three hundred thousand pounds. But even at this period the per- 
verse policy of granting lands for military service had been adopted 
by the Mahrattas. 

Hurda Sing, the Raja's eldest son, with the title of Raja of 
Punna, received as his portion Kalinger, Mahar, Kootch, and 
Dhamony, supposied to yield a revenue of four hundred thousand 
pounds. The second son, with the title of Raja of Bindee, enjoyed 
an annual revenue of three hundred thousand pounds. 

Hurda Singh was succeeded by his son Subbah Singh, who left 
three sons. Hindooput by the assassination of his elder brother 
succeeded to the government. He cpnfined his younger brother, 
who died without issue. Hindooput left three sons; and be- 
queathed his dominions to Androod Singh, under the guardianship 
of Bani Huzoory, Dewan, and Kaimjee, commandant of the 
strong fortress of Kalinger. The guardians soon become jealous 
of each other, when Kaimjee separated himself from Bani Hu- 
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zooiy, and espoused the cause of Sernad Sin^, a sou by a 
second marriage. A most bloody but indecisive action was fought 
between the rival parties, and the principal adherents being killed^ 
the guardians^ on the death of Androod Singh^ agreed to the eleva- 
tion of his own brother Dowkal Singh^ a minor. 

The state of Bind! had undergone great alterations. Jugut 
Raj leaving a numerous issue^ parcelled out his lands into four di- 
visions. The two larger he left to his grandsons Goman Singh 

» 
and Koman Singh -, the lesser to his own sons Pohar Singh and 

Beer Singh. Goman Singh dying without issue> lefit his posses^ 

lions to his nephew Bukht Singh. 

v.. 

Roman Singh obtained lands to the annual value of sixty 
thousand pounds^ and left them to Bejy Behadur. ^ ^ . - - 

Pohar Singh had lands to a similar amount : he left them to his 
son Gudy Singh^ and he to Kaissee Singh. 

Beer Singh, the son of Jugut Raj, left his lands to his son 
Kaisuree Singh. 

Sernaid Singh upon the defeat of his hopes applied to Noona 
Arzoon, the guardian of Bukht Singh, at that time a minor. 
Bani Hoozoory was defeated and slain, when Noona Arzoon 
abandoned the cause he had maintained, annexing the possessions 
of Punna to that of Bindi. The unfortunate Dowkal Singh, Raja 
of Punna, after this lived on the bounty of the commandant of Ka- 



linger, aiui dying, the remainder of his estate was seized by one of 
his serrants. 

Such was the distracted state of Bundelcund, when the artfiil 
and ambitious Nc^a Fumaveese succeeded to the office of minister 
to the Peshva. In defiance of a solemn conii>act, he resolved on 
annexing the whole of Bundelcund to the Mahratta state. With 
this view Ally Buhadur, the son of Shansher Buhadnr, the il- 
legitimate offspring of the great Bajy Rao, was sent with a large 
army into Bundelcund. He was opposed by Noona Arzoon, who 
fell in battle, and thus the states of Punna and Bindi came into 
possession of the Mahrattas. Still the conquest was by no means 
accomphsfaed; and, upon his death in 1802, his second son, under 
the countenance of his uncle Guny Behadur> was placed in the 
government. But the views of Guny Behadur were soon developed, 
and Hemmut Behadur, the late Raja's dewan, and who had been 
instrumental in this transaction, enraged at his associate's perfidy, 
wrote to Shumsher Buhadur the eldest son, at that time at Poona, 
to invade Bundelcund. At the same moment he made offers of 
resigning the country to the English, which offers were favourably 
received, and a treaty was concluded with a man who gave up what 
he never possessed^ and to which he had no earthly right. 

Shumsher Buhadur accepted the invitation of the unpnnciplM 
Hemmut Buhadur, and compelled his uncle to resign his usurped 
power. Meanwhile the Peshva, whose authority over Bundelcund ^ 
was partly founded in treachery, and which now was merely nominaf, 
ceded his rights to the English, receiving in exchange the district 
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of Savanore, and other lands in the neighbourhood of Sulat. Shum* 
fiber Buhadur, glad to get any thing, was pensioned by our gprem* 
ment. And here I may ask, what have we gained by this most 
inconsiderate treaty ? Itsjusticelsbaltnot question; but in giving 
up Savanore and the iands near Sural, which were jgreatly improv*- 
ing, we resigned a substance to grasp at a shadow* We had to coa- 
quer Bunddcund, and the conquest I believe is not yet accomplish^ 
ed; whereas the revenues we derived from Savanore and the lands 
near Surat were certain, and with every prospect of increase. To 
the Peshva, the exchange was mos(, advantageous, for he gave up 
(I may be pardoned the spleciun) what he never possessed, receiv- 
ing in exchange a certain and important oonsideration. Bundel*- 
cun4> certainly (and this may have been the motive for resigning a 
more valu€J>le possession), protects the lich province of Benaiies. 



Note s5. 

The following trandation is the best account I have been aWe 
to oblain of the origin (A the family of Holkur* 

** Kundojee Dhungur Holkur was a poor man and a shepherd. 
Mulhaijee Holkur was his son, born in the time of the Sahoo Raja 
and Ballajee Rao Pundit Purdhan, which is about eighty «hine 
years ago. Mulharjee Rao was likewise employed in taking care 
of sheep s and it is reported that about the age of six or sev«n h^ 
one day went to sleep white in charge of his flock, when a snake 
was ohsex;ved to shade him with his hood from the sun« This was 
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j^orted ta Narain Rao Buade, who was a Surdar at the court of 
the Safaoo Raja> and iiis materni^ uncle. On hearing this story, he 
predicted his future fortcinss/andin consequence engaged him in 
Jbis service, and appropriated some horses for his use. Narain Rao 
Biittde likewise gave, him -his daughter, Gontamii Bhaee, in 
marriage. Shortly after, Narain Rao died, and as Mulharjee 
Holkur was his son-in-law, Ballajee Rao and Bajee Rao Pundit 
Purdban eok^rted tbem«etvM in ' his favour, and obtained an 
honorary dress irom the Saiioo )^aja, and took him- with them 
on their expedition a^nlst:HindaostKiL 'And in consequence of 
hiis Services the Pundit Pdrdfaan fMitronised him; and,^ remaining 
iMilksalf tn Malwa, ordi«ned 'Mulhar lUo to continue his route 
io iiieii]o^ti^waix}«'\In: oon^eqiieiK^ of .^^h^^ ke penetrated '^is 
iar as the Attock; tatkd levied eoiitribnti»ns on the country of 
XiaJhore, and then reiumed !to:h)s patron. As a reward for his 
services, he jeceived, ul addition, to. his foiimer jageers, the couQtry 
of Mutra Etawa and Shekohabad. 

^^ About this period, his son Dundee Rao was borti, and soon 
mfler. Bajele Rao Pundit Purdhan died, and was succeeded by 
Ballajee Rao and Wiswas Rao. A^ now the &mons expedition 
iiito Hindoostan was determined upon, and all the Sufdars of 
note, among whom was Mulhar Rao, asisenibled under the iconi* 
mand of the Bhow and Wiswas Rao. But fortune did not 
.favour tliis undertaking; Ifie Mahrattas. were defeated ih '4be 
.battle of Paniput, and. both the comm^^ders were slain.; Mptfaar 
Rao fled, and it is said enriched himself with the spoils of his 
countrymen. In consequence of this defeat, Ballajee Rao, anxious 
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to wipe away this stain, commenced bis march towards Hin- 
doos tan : he reached Ooj yn and died at that city, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mhadoo Rao< Soon after* Kundee Rao, the son of 
MuUiar Rao, died, leaving a son by Uhille Bhaee, called Maloo 
llao, who likewise died in a short time^ and thus Mulbarjee 
Holkur was deprived of offgpring, .. ^>-j- / .tjHS, 

" Tukojee Holkur, who was a relation, was adopted by Gotftsrti 
Bhaee at the suggestion and persuasion of Uhillu Bhaee, This 
was approved by the Poona state, and when Mulhar Rao died 
(which Mas soon after) he succeeded to his estates. Tukojee 
Holkur served the state thirty-five years, under tlie governments 
of Mhadoo Rao and Ragonath Rao, and then died, leaving four 
sons: Kashee Rao Holkur, the son of his first wife; Mulhar Rao 
Holkur» the son of his second^ and two illegitimate, one called 
Wytul Rao Holkur, and the other Jeswunt Rao Holkur. 

** A few days before his death, Tukojee Holkur sent for Kashee 
Rao, declared him to be his heir, and had him recognised as such 
by his family. His claim, however, was disputed by Mulhar 
Kao, who brought forward the plea of his brother being bom before 
the rise of his father*s fortunes, and asserted his right to the 
Holkur territories* Kashee Rao Holkur, to ensure his own safety, 
and to maintain the possession of his inheritance, bribed Doulut 
Rao Sindia to murder his brother. Mulhar Rao Holkur had been 
long suspicious of the designs of his brother and Sindia, and in 
consequence, the strictest vigilance was observed in his camp. 
But his fears being dissipated by the assurances both of the Peshva 
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and Nana Phuraaveese dkut hw alarms were groundless^ he rdaxed 
in the precautioa which was iormerly maintained. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th of S^ptsmber^ 1797) Kndia assembled about 
five thousand of his troopo for the ostensible purpose of accompany- 
ing him on a hunting excursion^ His route was by Mulhar Rao's 
camp, but when he had approached within a mile of it» he took; 
a difibrent directioUf leaving the greater part of his troops to per« 
petrate the mteiided massacre* 

'* On the ^approach of day-light» the piquet in Mulhar Rao's 
camp had been withdrawn^ and Mulhar Rao himsdf had just 
retired to rest. Sindia's troops made an immediate attack on his 
teat, and so sadden and unexpected was this outrage, that he had 
only time to mount his horse. His followers upon the first 
alarm fled, and not more than fifteen men r^wined to share the 
fate of their master. Mulhar Rao soon fell : the troops then 
dispersed to plunder his camp. When this happened, Wytul Rao 
and Jeswunt Rao Holkar fled, but both the wives of Mulhar Rao 
fell into the hands of Kadiee Rao Holkar : he treated them with 
the utmost indignity and cruelty, on account of their being 
pregnant. 

<< Two months after this affair Kundee Rao was bom, and was 
protected against the designs of Kashee Rao» by Mulhar Shomjee, 
a d^endant of the family. 

** Wjrtul Rao, after flying from Poona, collected a few troops 
and commenced pluadering the country. He was soon seized^ 

2H 
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and, on being brought to Poona, was ordered by tbe Peshva to be 
thrown under the foot of an elephant. Jeswunt Rao fled to Nag* 
poor, and was imprisoned by the Berar Raja, He soon however 
contrived to elude the Sngilance of his guards^ and made his 
escape iri the disguise of a woman* It is said that Sindia received 
as a reward for his treachery and infamy, six lacs of iiipees, tbe 
cession of two PergunnahA^ and the dehvering up of a bond for 
sixty lacs of rupees, advanced to Mahajee Simiia by Ubiieu flby." . 

I h fi iL mil) «r^U •. Note 36* •*'• h ft u^i iKMti 

•I *• Oiibiii • • 41 iiMii ( . <•• . /f .fb» nr U«i¥itfM| 

Genealogical sketch of the Sindia (Seendheea) familyi ** Jyupa 
Sindia, the founder of the family, was originally a Khetoiutgar> 
or persona! attendanti to the great Bajee Rao, He had two sons, 
Dutajee and Ranojee Sindia, Jyapa, whilst engaged in conquest^ 
was assassinated by t\i?o Marwaries^ He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, who was succeeded by his only son Junkojee. This 
fine y oiling man was taken prisoner at the battle of Paniput, and 
soon after was murdered. His uncle Ranojee succeeded. Upon 
his death, KedarjeCj his eldest son, then at Oogeen, took possessiou 
of the government without the sanction of the Peshva. Mahajee^ 
the younger son, who was in the neigiibonring districts, took 
advantage of his brother's temerity, and repaired to Poona with 
about three thousand horse. He was immediately appointed to 
the government by the great Mhadoo Rao, and returned to sup- 
plant his brother. That year being the Shengust, he found means 
to entertain in bis service a great number of Gosains from among 



the pUgriiw i^roceeding to Naisuck. He arrived lU; Oogeen with a 
luge wmy^^ix^d having aurromided the city, soon got possMncs of 
bi^ brpth^'B :per&0Pt who died some mouths after in prioon. 
Ji|yi|^ep^lfft.9f fijOO ^imd Rao Sjpdia» who vra$ treated by Ma* 
Iwym wHh.(as'49w;h Jk^ndn^a m policy would piermit. He died, 
hwvii^ ifsoe,^ p9?9B€wt Doulut Bao/ who iraa ^adopted by Maha- 

) ^^ Mahajec^Siadi^ left ^ee daug^it^^ ;. the .4dest, now a widow, 
wag married ito Nnuisjo^gh Rao^ late Desmookh of Poona. When 
the great B^ee Rao raised Jyapa to rank* be ga?& him in Jaghire, 
the Cusba of Ch^margopada^ a^d the viUagOs, of J^wkgtmg «Ml 
Auwupd. Mahaj^ made Jamgong a plftce of cesidence.^ :he 
<x)mmei^ed o)i some buildifigv there;, a»d peopled wmI ia»|>rakr6d 
tk^ to wa», I>foiiJut Rao also expended coDsid^mble sums oa it* bvt 
^ th^ dwtruKjtrv^wac between him imd HqDh^x, it 1r^ i^uaddred 
and greatly destroyed by the latter chif^tsdn/' 



, : Th^i^ffxmi'idimw of the ^^MooslimOJbaerTver,*' up«i this change 
of ;g0y^tpm0»t^iarq worth t)M094i»g>*- . . i 

: ..V/Thi^.iiiiifA of spiritialiiAd.ilem^rftl.aiithofityfonni atwf^ 
f', kernif^ wms^ \^ mt»0fy,'^i(^Toif^t^^hten an.igncirapt 
!* worW wftowaahmisswii ^ft it is «eeetearii|f ; of shcffti dwfatioft, 
'f\fm^ iS by the Jiigbte pf .acitacejmd €ulii(#ated mm<» the peinod 
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" of its existence be not accelerated \ for the regimen M-hich is 
'' proper for the support and nourishment of the oac part, env 
" poisons and enfeebles the other. Such was the mighty Caliphat 
" of Arabia and Pei^ia ; and under the divine authority of Maho- 
** met and his holy contemporaries the unnatural being might 
** thrive, but it should be classed among the miracles to prove the 
" mission of our prophet. When mere mortals undertook a more 
" than human task, they only showed the presumptive weakness of 
" their reason. How much juster is the application with respect 
« to the barbarous hierarchy instituted in Meerhat on the death of 
** the Sahoo Raja! That prince and his ancestors delegated the 
" administration of their government to eight subordinate officers: 
** but, contrary to the true spirit of eastern legislation, these 
*• became hereditary ill particular families 5 so did in like manner 
" the estates and Jaghires, into which the whole conquered coun- 
** tries were divided and parcelled out among the civil> military, or 
" religious dependants of the Rajahs.'' 

I doubt whether this is altogether to be credited. — It is said 
that Bajee Rao promised the ditferent chieftains of the empire to 
respect all their rights and privileges. And ray l^rd Wellesley, in 
his notes on the Mabratta war, speaks of *' the constitution of the 
*' Mabratta empire as established by Bajee Rao, the first Peshva/* 
But with great deference to so high an authority, I must 
doubt the accuracy of this statement It is at least certain 
that Bajee Rao was not the first Peshva, J^nd the most that 
can be said is, that Balajee tacitly acknowledged the assump- 
tions of the other public ofiicers of the empire. It was simply 
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connivance^ certainly no public or authentic acknowledgaoient of 
their claims. 



Note 38. 

The eight Pradhans are still continued^ but their authority is 
lost in the supremacy of the Peshva. The Pruthee Nedhee, the 
first officer of the state^ is now a prisoner in his house at Poona, 
while his lands have been assigned to a chieftain of the name 
of Gocla. 



Note 39. 

Any statement of the revenues of India must be interesting. 
The present one was made out fix)m Mahratta records shortly after 
the campaign of my Lord Comwallis ;^-« 
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SUBAH OF AURUNGABAD. 



SIRCAR OF DOULUTABAD. 



SIRCAR OF DOULUTABAD 



27 Perganahs 




(continued). 






RUPEES. 




rupees. 


Fort Collections , . 
City Collections anc 


15,747 
. 467,717 


M^hony 

Valoje and Nizampore 

Total ! 


12,500 
189,764 


Customs . . 


2,445,880 


Antore, (Adjenta) . 
PhdctoAeri . 


. 139,692 
.' 19^,648 






' SIACAR OF JAIJKAPGiAE. 


Vijapore 


. 216,217 


10 Perganahs. 




Jeldli 


32,609 


Jalnapore 


166,066 


FArcabad 


6750 


Amber 


341,810 


Kholatabad 


85,429 


JBctumi 


27,659 


Rajapore or Verolo 


54,430 


Pertore 


301,977 


Rajdehra 


31,706 


Bh6cardea 


56,247 


Slfttara 


15,273 


PIpri 


in,31S 


S^otyda 


62,534 


D^lihari 


9S,i50 


Sultanpore 


l€,-985 




^6,652 


Gdndapore 


402,127 


Roshengaum 


87,246 


Cannur 2 Mahals 


147,991 
4142 


LarsagaVi 

Total 


9498 


G6tdl 


629,534 


Jat^gaum 


9136 
46,561 






Cbalisgaum 


SIRCAR OF BERE 


689,035 


* 


6322 
. 51,169 






• 
Khanapore 


SIRCAR OF SANGAMNERE. 


Kershole 


44,320 


11 Perganahs. 




* 

• 


15,432 


Sangatnnere 


816,657 


Cutnbhari 


. 121,973 


Abmedabad and Pdtwad 


«8S,373 


Kbanddia 


51,239 


A kola 


63,446 


Mdnic Coje 


5467 


B^lawa 


35,955 


* Thoae which are not • 


pecified, were < 


iither so in the original, or else 


Ulegible. 
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SUBAH OF AURUNGABAD (contifaued). 



SmCAR Xyp, SANBAMNERE 

RUPEES. 

Trimbac . . 8482 

Japherabad or Chamber 255, 866 



Ddd6ri 

Dh&derphal d- • 

Sindher 

Nassic or Gulshenabad 

Vaiia 



37,684 

12,815 

28,890 

167,766 

117,103 



filRGAE OF FEITAN. 

3 PEEOMNAHiU 



Peitan 

Daurwari 

Sendorvada 



EUPSE9. . 

. 270,04 1 
31,9*8 
2^,89^ 

Total 325;88^ 



Total 1,8S5;097 



SIRCAR OF TALA COCAN. 
16 Pergamabs* 
Islamgur 

Islamabad or Bheuri 
Aniuiabad 
Tanavclgoli 
Khandaraj^i*! . 
Murtizabad 

Bho r j^n or Calyaa 
Nasierabdd 



KhMarcote 

Sdngavy 

Camdla 

Vacas 

Was 



SIRCAR OF AHMEDNUOOTL 
10 perganaBs. 



77,199 
241,774 

28,549 

21,174 

9473 

160,053 

4307 

7364 

: 7527 

193,220 

6226 

40,274 

26,831 

20,860 

2515 

1232 



Hav^ly 

Ashti 

PaDd^p^rgaum 

Jamkh^ra 

Chaa)irg6nda 

Bisiu 

Sfevaganoi 

Nevasa 
Nadore 



71,005 

50,664 
348,668 

67,315 
141,407 

53,192 
234,228 
179,405 
339,900 

26,764 

Total 1,501,548 



Total 848,578 



SIRCAR OF PERAKDA. 

19 PBRGANABS. 

Hav^ly . . 344,908 

Undergaum . . 106,203 

Itt . . . 19,837 

Pangaum . 39,489 

Barsy . . 81,057 
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SUBAH OF AURUNGABAD (continued). 



SIRCAB OF PE&ANDA 


SffiCAR OF JUNRR 


(CONTniUED). 




(CONTINUBO). 






KUPBSt. 




EUPEBS. 


Pdngry 


36,663 


Supa 


. 75,819 


Bh6sa 


35,618 


6hdtKh6ra , . 


7500 


Rdtanjan 


16,644 


Karadnimbdna 


138,244 


Sivergaum . 


980 


Gunjen Mdwal 


11,712 


C^ti 


180,212 


Coredhdras 


1970 


Carcamba . • 


93,358 


C6tdle 


17,339 


Mdndava 


66,643 


Poona (Mohcyabad) 


340,204 


Mardi 


25,371 


Musikh6ra 


10,000 


Mah61e 


164,866 


Muminabad 


. 59,994, 


Wamsi 


35,938 


Ndne Mdwal 


19,632 


Bhftm 


86,625 


Valfevari Kh6ra 


4731 


Tferkhfera 


8100 


Sireswari Kh6ra 


8091 


Tfebhuni 


25,886 
33,680 


Mutikhora 

Total 


6105 


Wangy 


1 1,464,338 


Tota 


I 1,401,778 












SIRCAR OF SHOU 

3 PBRGANAHS. 


kPORE. 


SIRCAR OF JVl 


JEB. 




2$ PSBOAMArif 




Sholapore 


72,544 


Juner 


383,420 


MadarAp 


. 136,952 


Indapore 


108,907 


Ahirvari 


66,217 


Pdmeir 


. 174,547 


Total 275,713 


Pdnamdval 


13,105 
9578 






P6herkh6ra 


SIRCAR OF JAVAR 


30,000 


Mdlwane Umer 


23,218 
20,665 






Resdlabad 


SIRCAR OF DHARORE, 


Rdherkh^ra 


9101 


11 PBKGAJIABfl. 


Sdswer 


17,055 


Dhdr6re 


. 166,275 


Sirole 


40,000 


-" ' ^ • 


• 139,629 
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SUBAH OF AURUNGABAD (contmaed). 



SIRCAK OF DHARORE 


SIRCAR OF DHARORE 




(CONTlNirSD). 




(coktinubd). 




KUPBBS. 




WVrtMM. 


Pdngaun 


1 . • 15,34S 


S^lgaum 


76,649 


Berdapore . . 97,134 


Gbdtnddore . . 94S4 


Peril 


44,000 


Khdlvavii 


5556 


Pobanere . . sg.Qbs 






il^fix>re 


. • . 9796 




Total 629,534 


Sirs^ 


. 25,761 




■ 




SKCARS. 








■urau. 


- 


Doulutabad 


. 2,445,880 




'Jfldnapore 


699,534 . 




Bere. . 


689,035 




Sangamnere 


1,855,087 




TalaCocad 


848,578 




Peitan • 


325,885 




Ahmednugur, , , • 


1,501,548 : 




Peranda ^- '^ ' 


U401,778 




Juner 


1,464,388 




Sholapore 


275,713 




Javar * . . 


30,000 




Dharore • ' 


629,534 




. "^ 







Total, Aurungabad 12,767,193 



SI 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPOREL 



affftCAR OF BEEJAPORE DARCBZfiPI. SlRGAfe OF BEEJAPORE DAROBZEFI 



SO Pbrganahs. 

UxofBy ot JI)M|japore 

Irry 

Alam^la 

Ukhly 

Athany .• . .n 

Carazgy '/■'■'' ■•'A -•.'- 

Cdtlapore/' N^v«)d 

C6mer 

Udey :':■ ' 

BiWa 

Bferd% ■ . ... 

Bagwari ■'' '■■'>!. ■< 

Bidery I* '■^'■ 

Mangalwaif ft ' . ' 

Ruly . r ' . 

Mulwari '' '^ 

Siddhan^tH .". - 

Sidgy ^ .. - 

Cosempore '*' . 

G6te 

Imalgy 

Chddcavity 

Jett 

Tambfe 

Jibipore 



KUPBES. 

515,322 

1 14,267 

157,083 

88,747 

69,466 

99,770 

69,093 

20,263 

13,126 

5625 

83,666 

102,880 

24,374 

259,082 

18,350 

44,255 

5625 

.14,625 

84,616 

83,598 

18,469 

35,250 

96,544 

63,323 

41,815 



Hmdore 

Bi}^w»ri 

Bar^ti 

BSdergy 

Balsinjy 



(contimvbd). 



15|19( 

111,508 
33,021 
48,152 
63,984 

TqI»I 2,410,073 



SIRCAR OF ASED-NAGAR. 



. 12 PBKduiiar. 

Hav^y of A!sed-nftgar 

Antepher 

Cos^gau'm . . 

Dawagaum 

Islampore « .. 

Ndjer 

]^paug6U 

Bhaloni 

Malevari 

Veldpore 

Mah^svari 

Sdngoly 



70,043 
60,002 
83,564 
24,431 
47,100 
S5,a25 
23,456 
56,250 
46,595 
22,500 
11,250 
60,003 

Total 530,319 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPORE (continued). 



SIRCAR OF SAGAR (NESRETABAD).] 


SIRCAR OF TORAGAL 


5 Pbrganahs. 




j (continued). 






RUPBES. 




BOPEKS. 


HavMy of Sagar 


1,087,933 


Galgala (Cutebabad) . 


19,914 I 


Camaddvy • • 


87,500 


Jemk'hendi 


96,750 


Langarg6gy • • • . 


■ 73,507 


Tferdal . . . 


75,423 


T&Iic6t4 • . '\ . 


554,406 


Nergund, (Babadur) . 


75,000 


D^fadiri-ga . ♦ 


18,750 


Neyejgund 

Baddmi ' . . . 


75,420 


total 


h6e&,096 


239,735 






* Cdte 

Mozljamgd 


306,316 


m^J^ OF RAIPORE (FIROZBiiGAB). 


64,403 


• . (. ' .9 Pbrcanahs; 


•. ..1 .' . 


Micblapore 


?4,772 


Hav^ly of Raip(i>re 


503,913 


Mudgul . 


. 84,105 


Alanpore . . , 


, 120,000 


Y4dwari 


. 46,000 


Ayejy ; .' . 


131,250 


L6capore 


. 16,875 


Cavital • . • . 


108,750 


_ 




Naydldela* . * 
Bhanu ; . . 


. 50,000 
168,750 


Total 


1,551,125 






Moselcal 


. . 135,000 


SIRCAR OF MURTIZABAD. 


Baled6na 


52,500 


■« PerCamajIs. 




Darore 


56,250 




. 347,168 


Total 


1,336,413 


. 58,71!* 




' 


Asbty 
Khaiaapore 


. .33,526 
40,69a 


SIRCAR OF TORA 


GAL. 


./..,'. 46 Perganahs. 




;Becgy . . 


.^7^0? 


iflavfely of Toragal 


. 326,802 


Maisa^ 


1 ' ' '/ 


Ajgard 


45,000 


Total 


I 557,557 


M^st Salamet Kbana 


4158, 


* Biaak in original 


MS. 



2 ( 2 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPORE (continued). 



SIRCAR OF RAIBAG. 



12 Perganahs. 



Havfely 

Coddl 

C61apare 

Carhar (abad) 

Khauri 

Ajode 

Nims6r 

Ma'my 

Valwd • . 

Ndsore 

Varuja 

Bhalani 



BUPEB8, 

150,000 
94,185 
176,287 
362,550 
67,500 
28,875 
26,250 
13,125 
75,000 
65,000 
37,500 
45,000 



Total 1,141,272 



SIRCAR OF NAHISDURG. 



9 Perganahs. 



Pern&14 

Sattara 

Chenden 

Candanwanden 

T&thdfa 

Wahi 

Yastaib 

Peraly 

Siral 



153,000 

60,000 

20,786 

21,644 

1125 

167,683 
43,550 
22,500 
93,750 



Total 584,038 



SIRCAR OF CARNATIC. 


53 PERGAfVMU- 






RUPBE8. 


Sic41ac ... 


459,833 


Pingunda . . . , 


415,288. 


Budhfehal . . . . . 


84,297 


Blilipore(Khurd) 


. 284,900 


B^lapore (bpzarg) . 


309,696 


Basaupatan 


. 479,264 


Nusc^ta 


. 318,750 


Isl&mpore 


K 321,782 


Armdre , 


. 43,200 


D^vermanac 


67,510 


Aniudy 


. 64,800 


Malpore 


38,300 


Urchfeny 


21,700 


M&lidaco 


5400 


Tam6ver 


. 193,668 


Herore 


. 46,632 


Bulary samudi 


22,500 


Nimbag^ 


6480 


Timanore 


. 222,255 


Timelgad 


24,375 


Ecali c6te 


28,957 


M6hiDangal , 


12,960 


N6vapore 


7500 


jRasulpore 


25,000 


P^valpore 


331,031 


Calicara 


5400 


K^tore 


18,125 


Sahatn4r6poU 


5791 
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SUBAH OF BEEJAPORE (tontmued). 



SIRCAR OF CARNATIC |. 


SIRCAR OF AZBliNUGUB; OS BtiOJU 


(continued). 




GAUM 






BUPESS. 


(cohtinvkd). 




C6car 


393,127 




KlIPEEt. 


Burc&poli • • • . 


45,000 Aj^ra . - . 


56,250 


D^vanhaii 


96,750 C4psi . 


30,000 


Selmelcarjea . 


4340 
6950 


Mabpore 

Gocaak ' . * . 


78,991 
1 1 c/^ 


II 1 ■ 1 ^ , 


1 IjSjo 


Sevaganga 


83,375 


Shahpore ' . 


4ff,867 


Bazdicark 


75,000 


Mansari . ' . 


15,000 


Gangan^war 


4368 


Tole 


. 37,500 


C6rdni 


41,250 


M erklkh4p4pore ' . 


. 37,500 


Gudarhage 


108,000 


Mujali 


. 50,193 


Herfenhelly 


4320 


Canti 


. 53,893 


Mangari 


1620 


S6lapore . 


. 61,125 


Maui C61ar 


. 62,325 


Sedelgaum 


. 12,872 




. 56,250 


Tubevali 


. 318,750 


' • 


Mairklk 

Wernpaly 

Kelkhervary 


3240 

. 64,800 

5400 


Tulari. , ... 


175,975 


Total 1,354,516 


Hurler 


. 158,^45 
4320 


SIRCAR Ot ADO^ (DM 


ITIAZGUR), 


Raipatan 


. 21,600 


6 PSRGAMAHS. 


\ 


Dfeven '. 


. 59,6Z5 


Havily of Adoni ; . 


1,120,466 


Tamurganga 


. 24,625 


Camoul • . • . 


388,610 


Socore 


. , 66,e75 


Murgore 
D^ney • . • 


75,000 


Total 


4,946,851 


35,610 






Behori 
Fecalc6te • 


. 63,750 


SIRCAR OF AZEMNUGUI 


I. OR BALE- 


101,250 


GAUAI. 








Total 


I 1,784,686 


IS, PekoaMabi 


1. 






Hav% 


. 278,350 


' 





e4fi 



iOvranifK. 



SKBAH OP BEEJAPOOR (jcontinued). 



' *4tftCAlt dp MdOJ^ItJHJBAl!). 



8 PBRGANAHS. 



Havely 

Muzufurbad 
liegnah 

Kelnaii 
Kotah 
Maiisee 
Kbacaputuh 



RUPEES. 

162,168 
34^,581 



SIRCAR OF GAZEEPOOR 

(continued). 



Mopsnljapoor 
Mooknoor Malwa 
,^;33,750yeigore .' . \ 
£62;500yelQpr 
"79/226 Wanmikote , 
671,835 Ik Waspoor or Siral 
55,000 Rawalkote 
76,332 Oerulpareh 



Total 1,690,398 



, SIRCAR OF GAZEEPOOR. 

^ I ' 23 PERGANAH8. 



Havilyl . . 

Abeljal '^ . ^ 

Kaelkootee 

Koonde^kpor 

Kunehkul 

Chagulkuree 

Jutgotn I 

Furoopul 

Bijugulpulu 

JBejteejchuroo 

Seedapoor 

Ik)opiingooree 

Dh6war 

Bhufideeuntdoor 

Kokah 



RVPRE8. 

29)303 
10,547 
20,718 
15,187 
80,^37 
103,12^ 
18,750 



Total 930,236 



SIRCAR OF BUNKAPOOR. 



88,74€ 

9,375 Havely 

48,313 Masoor 



16 PERGANAHS. 



69y^7c 



5M 

113,500 

28,125 

;3,3JJ^ 
84,375 
18,350 
101,250 
41,250 

35,650 Ilulehhul 
35,040 Bajgul 



257,459 

15,000 

90$,037 

120,000 

41,250 



Koondgole' 
Karadgee 
Kumdarun 

Dhurw^ar, Or Nusrutabad 120,1^9 
Nurgid . .54,377 

Gudmee . ; 313,105 

Misreecotah • . 97,500 

Luktnesur _ . . . 259,529 

Rvnabelee . ^, . ^2,500 

24,581 

. ^ 37,500 

Banebulee . . ^a>?6l 



ASVEHmX. 



%4n 



SUBAH OF BEEJAPOOR (coatmucd). 



Hurryhur 
Riseebalee 



SraCAR OF BUNKAPOOR 

(continued). 

RUPEBS. 

10,368 
. 131,903 



Total 2,54: 



Yeldroog 
Ruveegodah 
oor 



W6?.''^P' 



SIRCAR OF MAHUMEDNUGUtt. 



7 PEKOAMAHS. 



Hav^ly 

Oorgunee 

Jerrah 

Hmrunhttlee 

Cbuadgoortee 

Juhinbulee. 

Sodab. • 



150,000 



Total 942,178 



SIRCAB OF MOODGUL. 



.13 P£K«ANA<S. 

Hav^y 

Ihnul ' . 

Kooshtgee 

Kunermutoo . 

Kopul 

Komtoos 

Tuweregarah 

Gungawutee 



SIRCAR OF MOODGUL 
(continued). 



Bengood 
Kunukgee , 



RUPEES. 

74,116 
108,375 
105,652 

37,500 
7,500 



Total 969,982 



528,357 

75,053 COUNTRY HEtD fiY THE ZEEM<ND- 
59.287 
5,312 
14,125 



aMI^ v'Jp 'EnSxCUM vAx a z AS^» 



SS TALOOkS. 



Seringapatam 
1 10,04^4 Talook of Bednore 



Sodbera 



II 



.1^S48 
3,750 

so.oOb 

15,000 
•279,ai6 
33,750 
56,250 
20,625 



— - Cbitledroog 
-f- Nydrbog 

— Butweh 

— Cbiricla 

— Turkerah . 
Rutuiigeoree 
JTaurerkerah 
Mugotod 
Kaseekote 
Korutkorah 
Humalwaree 
Mudungeeree 
Naekpole 



35,851,361 

10,363,615 

733,735 

1,135,000 

720,871 

75,000 

93,750 

173,500 

93,750 

123,150 

225,000 

187,500 

75,000 

37,500 

93,750 

15,000 
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StJBAH OF BEEJAPOOR (continued). 



COUNTRY HELD BY THE ZEEMIND 
ARS OF SERINGAPATAM 

(continusd). 



EUPEES. 

Talook ^f Yeenecmul 45,000 

^^— Unkaseh* . 18,750 

— : • Harponelly' 1,029,960 

— r— T— Anagoondee 173,550 

'■ — Gugneegouree 99 1 , 1 65 

— ^ Shukungeeree 37,500 

^— Bahoree . 86,250 



Sircar of Beejapopr 

— Asudnugur 

— Nusrutabad 



Total 52,268,657 



SIRCAR OF NUtDROOG; 



8 riBGANABS. 



Hav61y 

Aludee 

Goonjootee 

Tere 

Neelingeh 

Dharasene 

Dhokee 

Mabehwaree 



215,518 

199,668 

192,111 

56,250 

195,000 

54,966 

81,110 

53,737 



Total 1,025,360 



SIRCAR OF KOLBURGA 715,562 



SIRCARS OF BEEJAPOOR. 



EUPEE8. 



Firoznugur 



H Toregul 

— — Moortuzabad 



— Rybagh 

— Naheeshdroog 

— Carnatic 



2,410,073 

530,319 

1,620,09^ 

1,326,413 

1,561,125 

557,357 

1,141,272 

584,038 

4,946,851 

Azimnugur,orBale- 

gaum •. • . 1,354,516 

— Imtiaz Gurb; or 

Adoni .• . 1,784,686 

— Mooslufubad . 1,690,392 

— Ghazeepoor • . 930,236 

— Benkapoor - • 2,54S,996 

— Mabunjednugur 942, 1 78 
^ — Moodgul . 969,982 



Country held by the 
Zeemindars of Se- 
ringapatam • 

Sircar of Nuldroog 



52,268,657 
1,025,360 



Total gross revenue of 
tbeSoobah of Bee- 
japoor, exclusive of 
Kolburga 



78,880,009 
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SUBAH OF MOOHUMUDABAD, OR BIDUR. 



SIRCAR OF HAVELY. 
8 Pekgamahs. 



Havfely 

Antra peh 

Korehmoogee 

Cbitgopeh 

Nittoor 

Baulkee 

Yekbalee 

Husunabad 



BUPBBS 

109,S05 
29,514 

120,934 

193,678 
68,727 

197,861 
40^347 

178,489 



Total 938,855 



SIRCAR OF rtROZGUftH, 
OR YADGEER 



134,365Jiilkote 



SIRCAR OP NAI{D£REE. 
44 Perganaus. 



Hav^ly 
Ouseh 
Ardapoor 
Indoor ' . 
Oodgeer 

Kuliat, or Kulnds 
Kundek'here 
Ooleh 



SIRCAR OF NANDEREE 
(continued). 



Bhokur 

Moogut 

Mood'hole 

Mupeh 

Malore 

Rajoor, or Kelauretpoo: 

Kotgeer 

Koobhateh ■ . ■ 

Kundfaar • . 

Khoreveesad 

Kburkhe 

Khodaurundpoor 



Neermul 
Tcmboomee 
Degloor 
Burchuret 



1 77,237 Bhaserbuser 
330,610 

26,889 
240,813 
266,997 Dharhee 

26,449 
- 3128Lageertoor 

J 0,641 



Bodun 

Burehnar 

Busuntnugur 

Dharhee 

Lhogom 

Lageerto 

Wanola 



RUPEES. 

25,820- 
24,771 

176,349 

112,478 

118,655 
36,465 
69,809 
17,674 
44,41 1 
14,941 
13,049 
17,415^ 
1875 

14i,327 
53,775 

141,452 
94,857 
29,736 

147,765 
80,000 

293,002 
6441 

186,058 
86,937 
51,794 



2K 
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SUBAH OF MOOHUMUDADAD, OR BIDUR (continued). 



SnOCAR OF N-AiND[gRE£ 
(continued). 



Wurvula 

Waunktoo 

Wagdhe 

Walkoonda 

Bemgnl 

Wuseh 

Sonpete 

Seeradone 

Sarboo 

Hurbalee 

Hateh 



KtJPEES. 

284.108 

67,957 

1;5>000 

131,450 

156,300 

17,153 

14,436 

79,273 

78,468 

9982 

16,120 



SIftCAR" OB KAUAN. 
2 Pebcanahs. 



Havdy 
Prulaubpoor 



RUPEES. 

76,546 
. . 130,457 

Total 270,003 



SIRCAR OF RAMOEERfiS. 
No Perganal^s detailed 782,844 



Havfely 
Total 3, 846,687 Ootkoor 
Kaulgurh 



SIRCAR OF AKULKOTE; 

7 PEKGANABS, 

Hav^ly ; 

Bungvvaree or Mumud 

mednugur 
Maunoor 
Detached villages 
Oorchene 
!0eedrungeh 
Masbal 



Total 479,017 



SIRCAR OF MOOZUFURNUGDR. 
14 Pebcanahs. 



Kadolee 
Chitapoor 
Neergoondee 
Sernah 
233yl44|Mungulgurb 

Wirmam 
l63,803|Nagnal 
33^327 Aumerchitah 
14,5 17 Kurepchoor 
1 8,472 Chicholee 

4878 Kankoontee 
10,877 



22,240 
12,234 

112,500 
20,305 

300,804 
34,539 
18,768 
23,133 
37,500 
56,250 
33,7^0 
78,750 

342,607 

112,500 

Total 1,205,680 



iSl 



SUBAH OF MOOHUMUDABAD, OR BIDUR (continued). 



SIRCARS OF MOOHUMUDABAD, OR 
BIDUR, 

RUPEES. 

Sircar of Hav^ly . 938, 855 
r-" Firozgurb, or 



Yadgeer 

Nj^nderee 

Akylkote 

■ Kajian . 
■— 1 — Riupgeeree 



134,365 
3,846,687 
479,017 
970,003 
782,844 



SIRCARS OF MOOHUMUDABAD, OR 
BIDUR 

(continued). 

RUPEES. 

Sircar of Moozufumugur 1,205,680 



Total gross revenue of 
the Subah of Moo- 
humudabad, or Bi- 
dur . . 7,594,451 



«Kie 



i^ 
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SUBAH OF BERAR ELICHPOOR. 



SIRCAR OF GAWIL 
45 Pebganahs. 



District of Elichpoor 

Anjengom, 68 villages 

Ashtee, 223 ditto . 

Ajee, 69 ditto . . 

Arwee . . 

Arrusgom 

Karuzvasvun 

Deveeapoor 

Dammoree 

Nandgom 

Ner . . 

Padul 

Podul 

Pulaskere 

Noosud 

Karzebeebee 

Kamergom 

Korah 

Kurkah 

Kolapoor 

Cbicklee . . 

Vevus 

Bboogom~ 

Mungrool 

W bebeekoomei^om 

Reokoor 

Miriagwaree 



HVPEES. 

289,441 

105,370 

125,639 
20,997 
40,000 
90,697 
65,190 

176,743 
37,96^ 

120,102 
32,607 
17,462 
11,900 
18,100 
16,851 
81,966 
13,317 

104,030 
14,910 

115,848 
1800 
7118 

100,347 
61,077 
36,142 

123,583 
1396 



SIRCAR OF GAWIL 

(CONTIKUEO). 



Vesroolee 

Wurnere ' • 

Morchee 

Bautkoolee < , 

Mapul 

Muzbeh 

Mauna 

Manjurkere 

Sirisgom 

Serol 

Sursonee 

Salwur . - 

Batgom 

Duroorakah 

Walgom 

Eudhe 

Nandgom Kanjee 



BUPEE$. 

18,083 

1 19,630 

58,706 

91,634 

1142 

29,831 

73,431 

19,282 

61,008 

24,817 

103,925 

S6,629 

20,026 

21,448 

16,838 

35,580 

111,759 

Total 2,643,012 



SIRCAR OF ^^NAR. 
4 Pbscanabs. 

HavMy . . 50,348 

Geereedmaadgoin . 208,723 

Setnoor . . 13,931 

Keljur . . 30,000 

Total 303,002 
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SUBAH OF BERAR ELICHPOOR (continued). 



SIRCAR GHYR U^ILEE, 


SIRCAR OF WASIM 


OR IN WHICH 


GOVERNMENT HAD 
ESTABLISHED. 


NOT BEEN 


(continued 


BUPBES. 




4 Pebganahs. 




Bamnee : 




41,782 




• 


rupees. 


Kulumpooree 


. . 


73,458 


Hav^Iy 


' • ' • 


1959 


Kerd^mnee . 


• 


39,603 


Vfanoor 


• * • 


15,000 


Taunklee 


• 


5279 


Boobas 


• • • 


39,375 


Charton 


• 


52,899 


Vejee 


» • • 


5000 


Mungrool 


• 


84,732 








Nursee 




195,540 




Total 


61,334 




To 






tal 533,642 


smnAP nv rwANnF.H. 




^\j 


l^lXVVf 


7 Pbrganabs. 




smcAB 


. OF MEHEKUR. 


Votnoor 


• • 


250,000 


11 


Peegakahs. 


Serpoor 


• • 


90,000 


HavHy . . 


214,053 


Joosgom 


• • 


160,000 


Omrapoor 


50,335 


Bijoor 


• • 


25,000 


Borce, 


26,981 


GooDtoor 


• • 


60,000 


Dewulgbelet 


74,586 


Kaisur 


• • 


65,000 


Reesurun 


66,226 


Sectagpree 


• • 


1000 


Sbdkber 

CI 


102,210 
1 16,705 








Seerpoor 




Total 


651,000 


Jafirnugur 
Sonar 


158,863 








83,981 


SmCAR OF ISLAM GURH. 


Mulkapoor 


78,924 


Havfely or 


Deogurh, 49 




Wakud 


33,859 


mubuls^ 


with sayer 








customs 


. ] 


1,144,943 


ToU 


a 1,006,653 


SIRCAR OF WASIM. 


SIRCAR OF M. 


mOR. 




9 Pbrganabs* 




20 Perganai 


IS. 


HavWy 


• • 


1 14,034 


Havily 


95,259 


Ooseh 


» • • 


36,316 


Ansmg 


• 


41,721 
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SUBAH OF BERAR ELICHPOOR (cont»wcd). 



SIRCAR OF MAHOR 

(continued). 



Oomurkhere 

Veegoolee 

Poosund 

Tamseh 

Chicholee 

Chicknee 

Durwha 

Dhankee 

Judapoor 

Sindkbere 

Shewul 

Girolce 

Maturngom . 

KlDOl 

M^bagom 
Balup^arhone 
Munoateh 
Soy^teh 



RUPEES. 

152,454 
25,432 
39,702 
31,115 



SIRCAR OF NARNAI4 
(continued). 



Kiweetul 
Kuroodkhere 
Chimdore 
Jyppqr 



SIRCAR OF NARNALA. 
37 Perganahs. 
Akote, 98 villages 
Argom, 92 
Aurungabad, or Geeroo- 

mawUrgom 
Akole, 216 villages 
Kolkee 



31,ll7Julgom 

36,340 Dehareh, 86 villages 

83,523 Levadeva, 2 ditto 

4775 Dharoor 
22,416 Nimbgaon 
25,542 Manoor 
34,550 Waregom 
75,575 Peepulgom 

2599 Punchgonhan 
24,590 Peerjur 
39,763 Barsee Taklee . 
36,264 Runveehus 
16,872 BuU^poor 
6'i22MulJiapoor 
Mahagoin 
Kahun 
^lalapoor 
Mulungurh 
Ryhingurh 
208,383 Rajoor 
258,064 Kunroor 

Wurnur Moojee 
23,277 Sazwul 



Total 823^731 



178,813 
38,009 



Warner Nagaee 
Paboorce ■ . 



BUPBES. 

30,997 
45,287 

\ 72,580 

85.63 

122,458 

135,415 
2976 
19,754 
23,183 
45,334 
13,199 
69,399 
57,700 
36,287 
26,625 
28,434 

591,248 

209,160 
96,659 
7990 
3p,000 
U8 
20,436 
13,083 
12,039 
41,772 
17,494 

128,173 
49,117 
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StJI^Att Of BERAR ELICHPOOn (continued'). 



SIRCAR OF NARNALA 
(continued). 



Patoor 
Seerkoorgom 



RUPEBS. 

29,709 



Total 2,6^1,835 



SIRCAR OF KULUMB. 

25 PSkCANAHS. 



Havfely 

Omrawatee 

Indoor 

Kooiiiar 

Dongur 

Tulegbm 

Larker 

Vd 

BoorpQttun 

Nachuqgone 

Tookehchand 

Naeegom 

Pohuneh 

Buroodeh 

Yenees 

Yewutlamber 

Wareep 

Tulehgom 

Sulwur 



10,45 
14,420 
39,861 
14,28i5 

4600 
413,890 
21,597 
30,910 
61,334 
76iS50 
197,219 
15,543 
52,097 

6871 
30,835 

7335 

7022 
^9,766 
16,039 



Hav^ly 

l-56Aheler 

Ashta 

Patneh 

Pounee 

Marvu 

Kusud 

gSangner 



Total 743,105 



SIRCAR OF KEDUL 
24 Pebganahs. 



I^ucker 

Muheens 

Amb^r 

Jufoor 

Wutodt 

Jumker 

Jairigdih . 

Janigurfachicklee 

MboDapee 

Jam^rh 



RDPBBI. 

22,989 
13,895 

7036 
20,746 

1308 

2674 
18,667 

5499 
12,826 
17,443 
81,505 
14,442 

86,439 
61,070 
3074' 
1506' 
23,8S8' 
30,272' 



Total 430,143 



SntCAR OF PATHREE. 
11 Pbkcanahs. 

Hav^ly . . 353,984 

Purmunee . . 247,555 

Waloor . . 139,506 

Nacbungom . . 29,539 

Bbogom . 6820 
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SUBAH OF BERAR ELICHPOOR (continued). 



SIRCAR OF PATHREE 
(continued). 



Taklee 

Jharee 

Illtoor 

Seolee 

Kousuree 

Lohogom 



RUPEES. 

4761 
54,837 
52,513 
48,885 
23,099 
53,314 



Total 814,813 



SIRCAR OF VELULWAREE. 



9 Pesganahs. 
HavMy . . 

Ootnngpm 

Chandwur . . . 
Chicklee .. . 

Dhar . . . 

Dbaroor 
Sawuludbore. 
Seonee 
Seoneh . i 



20,318 

64,040 

19,011 

78441 

19,151 

65,230 

4662 

1800 

35,203 



Total 237,259 



SJRCAR lOF TUTEH KEDUL 95,981 



SIRCARS OF BERAR EUCHPOOR. 



Sircar of Gawil 
Ponar 



Sircar not in the pos- 
session of govern- 
ment 

Sircar of Chandeh 

— Islam Gurh 
Wasim 

— Mehekur 

— Mabor 

— Namala 

— Kulumb 

— Kedul 

— Pathree 
Veluiwaree 

— Tuteb Kedul 



Total gross revenue of 
tbe Suhfib of Berar 
Elichpoor • 



2,643,012 
303,003 



61,334 
651,000 

1,144,943 
533,642 

1,006,653 
823,731 

2,691,835 
743,105 
430,143 
814,813 
237,259 
95,981 



12,180,463 



jammf. 
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SUBAH OF KANDi;SH BOOEUA^POOR. 



SIRCAR OF ASEER. | 


SIRCAR OF ASEKR 


PS3 BSOANA0S. 


BIWBBS. 


(contimubd). 


RUPESS. 


jMW»r 


B8,600 


Bedwar 


60,145 


(K^adseer . 


06,306 


Bomar 


42,.654 


iTuJcKi . . 


90,^S 


B^rg9m 


47,254 


Pemgree 


64,101 


Yawyi 


. 234,247 


JDobornee ... 


59,747 


Bbyver 


13,911 


J^aver 


<fi46,«flSl 


P^npijliuldol 


69,433 


JJ9!l\pQpr 


171y865 


T#er • 


. 127,0.64 


^wud . . . . 


94,5J3 


Total 


3,430, 1«5 


jS«(^rnee. 


£1,050 
6S,SS$ 




• 


.^fflngeer . . 


SIRCAR OF BAGLAN. 


jRSSabad . . . 


176/026 






J9bflt4a 


8S,7«4 


30 Pbbcahahs. 


JWw . 


48,903 


Oq)bonee 


7612 


jMiwdapoor 


a£,A(U; 


Aurungpoor 


.900 


dShop^eh 


A«3y471 


Aurunggurh . 


331 


j^Weerabad 


>S08,601 


Pankereh 


7790 


JSa«^ of fioorhanpoo 


r 804,540 


Peepla 


10,992 


vjflaflpr 


1^,86^ 


Duwul 


' 237;5 


iArupdoul 


lil,.flO0 


Dbyteh 


47,5p 


j^mbeh Patoor 


■36,845 


Peepydner 


• |4,4.1^2 


jtkmulner 


'96,0 Id 


Peesql 


47,791 


lOotutan 


. :98,977 


TfMBjppee 


,27,7C^8 


Pa^Qr 


. .484^4 


Jopul . 


5659 


aadul 


'53,164 


JyJappor 


37,856 


jBotaured 


■75,473 


Dang 


4761 


JXbaniDgom 


.55^659 


Db^iul 


12,662 



2l 
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SUBAH OF KANDESH BOORHANPOOR (continued). 



SIRCAR OF BAGLAN 


SIECAR.OP BUYi 


y^UKH. 


( 


continued) 




S3 Pbbgamahs. 






RUPEES. 




EUPBES. 


Rypoor 


• 


78,039 


Hav^Iy 


70,813 


Sarus 


» 


26,229 


Islamabad 


7603 


Seereesahul 




362 


Amlayut • . 


lt),344 


Sultangurhi 


, 


36 


Ajeera 


. 1170 


Stilseh 


• 


18,968 


Sangvee 


15,838 


Nimboee 


• 


. 14,459 


Sultanabad 


27,599 


Karolee 


• 


i9,€99 


Siodweh . . 


6031 


Huthgurh 


• 1 


12,118 


Soraneh 


1593 


Hursool 


• 


1591 


Tooj 


26,282 


Kasurtul 


, 


51 


Dbamgom ■ . 


99^ 


Petchowa 


, , 


1624 


Bensuiee 


56,681 


Bharootul 


• 


1615 


Putkeleb . 


1238 


Mawul 




125 


Buroda 
Boodbe 


1287 
14,450 








. Tob 


al 390,675 


Duroor . . 
Buldenur 
Bhodungom 
Jululabad ■ 


22,695 
25,312 


SIRCAR OF GAl 


LNA. 


91,545 
49,790 


7 


Pbrganahs 




Chumbaree 


23,005 


Hav61y 


• 


. 75,976 


Dewulkuna 


7865 


Ookaree 




13,775 


Turukhabad 


14,661 


Pctpol 




18,288 


Kaudapoor 


20,886 


Toktor 


• • 


12,896 


Kusrawud . . 


22,893 


Chikulwahul 


• • 


20,056 


Gboregom . . . 


12,203 


Lohoner 




23,819 


Waronee 


29,914 


Jamtabad 


• • 


49,342 


Nandwaree 


6218 




Tob 




Konoor 
Mumdapoor 


6166 




d 214,152 


60,915 



AFfB^^iX. 
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SUBAH OF KANDESH BOORHANPOOR (continued). 

SIRCAR OF HINDEEAH 

(comiNUED). 



SIRCAR OF BUYAGURH 

(CONTINOiD). ■ • ■ ' 



Nakulwara 

Nambad 

Juvelee 

Akborpoor 

Wandal 



4599 

65 

10,500 

8,253 



Total 627,185 



SIRCAR OF NUNIXJOBAR. 

4 PBRCANABS. 

Havfely - . ' 



RUPEES. 

9063 Tembhoornee 
Kundweh 
Moodbee 
Batkeh 
Nuseerabad' 
Cbarkol Puiicbkol 
Ihok 
Sajnee 
SeojeiB ' 
Noosurabad' 
Kootner 



Bhameree 

Soltaopoor 

Ner. 



343,740 

117,090 

181,177 

31,104 



total 673,111 



SIRCAR t>F m iN DEEA H."- 
25^ PerganaeTs. 
Havdy . 36,985 



Atoreb 

Hulbharee 

Kanaaee 

Bturenee 

Jamgom 



10,391 
1175 
3000 
46fi4 
9300 



RUPEES. 

7415 

113,885 

24,571 

80,92^ 

.1100 

82,000 

53,314 

24,023 

37,307 

' 55,900 

12,625 

Total I 548,538 



SIRCARS OF KANDESH BOORHAN- 
■ POOR. 



Sircar ©f Aseer - 

•- — — — Bfl glan 

Galoa 



- Bijyagurh 



- Nuhdoobar 

- Hundeeah 



3,430,185 
-S90y675 
214,152 
627,185 
673,111 
548,538 



Fotd gross revenue of 
tbe Subab of Kan- 
desh Boorbanpoor 5, 883, 846 



2 l2 



teo 



AfPSSSl% 



SUBAH OF ikYDERABAD. 



SikCAR OF MAHOMEDNUGUR. 
12 Perganahs. 



EUPBES. 



tSoiconda 

A'tnoor 

<^aIapQor 

Wutuicherob 

Junwarah 

tiobsun Sagliur 

tiyatnugur 

Sarub^d 

Moodgul 

Abdoolanugur 

Jerc6nd^ 



Total 8,415,507 



-xxu 



I^CAR OF KlM^HytR. 

tiavfely 
Anunt ^aghur 
^Kuiidee Koonda 
Sidhajee 

Julehpoolee . > 
Ngalkor « 

Shukurgeeree 
Husunabad 
Mudoorah 



SIRCAk OF fcUMJ<W1tt 
{continued}. 



7,704,42^ Gungeeree . 

146,200 

18,335 
173,625 

24,913 
9812 

25,841 

13,315 HavWy 

93,222 TodUfttfeeal. 

3 1 i 393 Nugtool May toor 
156,712 AnourgourKotkat 



33,551 
Total 579,964 



SIRCAR OF DAJGCL. 
4 Pkrcamahs. 



d24»6^4 
129,S73 
108,r6d 
150,000 



Total 713,035 



158,077 
38,410 Havj^y 



SIRCAR OF BHO^WNGEEREE. 
II Perganahs. 

11^,^ 
«0,-06i) 
34,31^ 

■■45;87r 

71,515 
49,698 



63,802 Condodural • 
i7v934 T^fgodur 
67,974 Tig*ol 
22,374 Ventul Koonda 

9778 Oodumuree 
38,576k:herool 
36,070|Rajkoondah 



134,835 



sfit 



SUBAU OF HYDERABAD, (contmued)^ 



SIRCAR OF BHOWUNGEEREE 
(continusd). 



Sbahnogur 

KoHajee 

NuiMleegooDda 



RUPEES. 

57,884 
66,010 



Total 778,898 



SIRCAR OF CHICACOLE. 



No Perganahs detailed 



EUPBBS. 

840,82S 



ISIRCAR OF NIZAMPU- 

TUN - . 246,000 



SIRCAR OF KAN ILMAS 255,000 



SmCAR OF ©EWURKOONDA. 
11 Peeoanabs. 



Havily 

Indoor 

Ibrahamputua 

Detur 

Cliileei^alkurpulee. 

Charlcoonda 

DewBlpulee . 

Mongereh 

Wc^eerabad 

Will nil nar 111 

Kotiboorg 

Total 



258,854 
59,54S 

146,687 
6%97!S 



1,012,870 



SIRCAK OF MOOSTOFUBADNUGUR. 
24 Pbrganahs. 



SIRCA31 ftt MULONGOO, 
3 Perganahs. 

Moohusunabad 
R&j Gopalpoor 

Total 1«4,«68 



Hav^y 

Kuriat Ibrabimnugur 
14,S)7;3|Amulmudoolee 
14!Ey490 Bujwaree 
35^74 Bbeeturjulee 
liQ«6£7 Denng Chikolee 
S8,^43 Jutnomlwaee 
58,279 Dewxirkotah '. 
1 19,520 Kuldcetoo 

Goomdoor 

Golpulee 

Mooree 

I Noomoor 

Gungageer 

Moc^gaon 

Mtiddoor 



93,452 

33,750 
47^)ggJudg^icoii 



PobBiBBtal 

Wuraee Summudgopoor 



59,043 
6300 

264,474 
58,801 
34,32S 
45,207 
24,287 
22,159 
25,491 
67,10?' 

74,676 

30,505 

7646 

26,769 

94,087 

487,185 

63,746 

14,000 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 



SIRCAR OF MOOSTUFUBADNUGUE 


SIRCAR OF MOULAS. 


(continued). 




5 ipBKGAMAHS. 






HVPBBS. 




KVPBSS. 


Kauat 


5300 


HavMy 


265,893 


Wuneekoora 


104,132 


Gundbaree . 


36,590 


Oopoor 


44,915 


Ootloor 


47,736 


Medoorgbut 


23,859 


Naramker 


183,417 






batalee 


126,028 


Total L6&Q,231 










Tofa 


i\ 655,664 


^m^Fir^. ^^ A V^ ^■^^P^ W^ IF A V^ A ^.Y .^^ 


OLE. 




SIRCAR OF WARANGi 






16 Perganahs. ' 




SIRCAR OF KURNULGOOM)A. 


Hav^ly 


66,933 


6 PSRCANAHS, 




Vemulkoonda 


93,620 


Havfely 


256,982 


Vijyanugur 


93,622 


Darchoor 


22,585 


Goleepar . ' 


9747 


Nagilburh 


28,459 


Kotghut 


28,294 


Oodurkoonda 


56,6^9 


Oodla 


46,700 


Aravdulee 


143,618 


Kutakpoor 


16,449 


Ooruvkoonda 


13,615 


Chetkulee 


7010 


Totj 


d 521,888 


Pakal . . 
Golekoondah 


55,347 






52,301 






Belkooiida . 


26,325 


SIRCAR OF KAYULl 


KOONDA. 


Mubaruk Husunabtid 


103,828 


IS Pmoamah 


». 


SummutmuM 
Yelkoor . . 
Chundurgeer 
Durkoul 


■ 58,282 
14.500 
23,992 
24,680 


Hav^y 

Koheer 

Mujaweedpoor 

Tudoorvekeli 

Doulutabad 


207,125 

176,979 

17,801 

216,073 


.Total 


722,170 


54,526 


' 




Darkee 


96,829 



APFBNmX. 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (continued). 



SIRCAR OF KAYULKOONDA 


SIRCAR OF MOOfirrUZANUGUR 


^contimobd) 




(COMTUIVBO). 






KUPEB8. 




raPBKS. 


Sbahalpoor . . . 


17,408 


Veneekoonda 


302,185 


Purvee 


48,141 
. 171,646 


Rypooree 

Total 


62,000 


Koorgul Kosgee 


1,167,705 


Babedulee - ^ • 


12,580 
40,955 






Dorveli 






Doorgul - . 


25,922 


SIRCAR OF MRDUK. 


Kelpulee 


54,547 


12 Pekcanahs. 
Havily . . 
Ibrabimpoor 

A It 




Total 


1,140,532 


385,264 
32,264 






Adloor 


117,790 


SIRCAR OF GUN 


POOR. 


Putloor 


109,778 


8 Paoanahi 


1. 


Judrool 


58,125 


HavMy 


. 159,088 


Yekmal 


62,619 


Genmurungkula 


38,033 


Nursapoor^ or Sultan- 




Akulkotgul 


5906 


pOCMT 


79,178 


Akurabad 


37,515 


Gujwul 


194,576 


Tareekot 


39,176 


Saludpoor 


275,600 


Oodul . . 


12,113 


Veloor . • 


31,699 


Kondoorg 


638,622 


Hutunwurna 


162,234 


Badkulee 


12,888 


Gondidoor 

Total 


12,856 


Tot) 


U 943,341 


1,525,003 


SIRCAR OF MOOSrU, 


ZANUCUR. 


SIRCAR OF YELGUND. 


. 5 PSICAHABI 


. 


91 P£RGA{«AHS. 




Hav^y . ... 


679,952 


Havdy . . . . 


123,557 


Koloor 


17,500 


Anuntgeeree 


52,204 


Bdumkoonda 


106,068 


Vijijgperee 


79,881 



s$% 



SUBAU OF HYDERABAD <eo»ibu<i4>. 



SnUiAR OP TEUgUMD 



Arseekot 

rCotndL 

Dborumkoonda 

Namepulee 

Kutkoor 

Wundeedeeghuft Kulee 

Seeghurnee 

WunchawuL 

Seeo^ma . 

Nemdgeeree 

l<^adoolnulgoonda . 

ilacfaruk 

Koondmyal 

Veelkoonda. 

Tokteekoonda 

Vdadidee 

Vdook 



KUPEBS. 

44, 

€6,127 

56, 

18,81 

42, 

17, 

51,002 

80,0158 

82,276 

€9,947 

49jS7d 
141,:^^ 
:24, 

fi4,20il 

23,584 

7575 

^^00 



48€JGf<irptttlah 

Net 
846Kor(M>r 

8 iCdatporee 
032 Budarbhoo 
g66 Weree 



Total 1,299,44^ 



SmCAR OF VEBOOR. 
1 1 I'erganahs. 

Havfely 
Oorgol 
^edpar 
{UtleeAshtd 
iKazee Malwa 



141,33d 
45,00(^ 
ShSU 

106^ 



mm^M^PVBSOOH. 



.{ovmttwwi. 



BUPEES. 

£1,600 

48,1.83 
Total 552,612 



SmCAA-GF MUCHLESM7NOUR, «R 
MASUUPAXAM. 



a AUKMIAB*. 



350Ha^ly 

696T«Dbul 
Baorwara 
Nursa 
AngDodee 
Awuneekot . 
Deomoo 
Tod99T 



$99,d5S 

06,751 
17,453 

$(1,070 
Total 540,919 



:SIBCAK OF BAJMUNBEEE. 

■SS ftMUXABS. 

Havily . . 50,84-1 

aOOUnturbar Dyroo .. !59,153 

32i01Q|£anMkora . 99^66^ 



MSVMNBOL 
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SUBAH OF HYDEBABAD (eototifiued). 



SIRCAR OF RAJMUNUftEE 

(COHTilWKD)4 



I*egra 

Kolroo . 

Korwykoonda 

C.hetdulee 

Bulowul 

Koree Kuruspulee 

Berara 

Torpak 

Putpoor 

Cbakulmunyak 

Yetgul Yetko 

Kotpal Durkot 

Arnalkota 

Bure Sinoor 

Wuruzkemar Kullamhal 

Total 



HDPBBS. 

1713 

5955 
14,730 

5130 
36,451 
24^555 
32,600 

3677 
56,738 
17,321 



SIRCAR OF GURUMKOONDA. 
12 PebganahS. 
53,850 Havfely 



SIRCAR OF GOOTEE. 

.19 PteGANAHS. 



Hav^y 

Chereingantnulla 

Oorkoonda 

Kuroor 

Oodurkbeekoonda 

Chenukpulee 

Hmnayekcheroo 

Yarkee 

Bjiunurree 



154,831]; 

138,761 

128,826 
24,414 
26,487 
36,967 
57,463 

119,244 
47,127 



SIRCAR OF GOOTEE 
(eoKmnnw}. 



Pamree 
Bulsyputun 
Peeybdbalee. 
Yerteemurakheroo 



BDPEES. 

18,686 
S7,262 
ji6,000 
33,755 

Total 899,824 



58,350 Oorloor 

2554 Koteealpetpulee 
47 240 ^oi'^^j^^bulee 
10.968 I^uvepak 

Mudunpulee 



520,960 Korpal 
— — Goomjure 



Pooynoor 
Mudulpoor 
Husunabad 
Seewungurut 



135,904 
120,327 
33,475 
27,042 
32,500 
39,00a' 
58,500 
97,500 
97.500. 
28,925 
66,218 
98,182 

Total 835,073 



SIRCA& OF SEEDWUT. 

8 Pebganahs. 

Hav^ly . . 127,694 



Chedoor 



120,236 



2 M 
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SUBAH .OF HYDERABAD (continued). 



SIRCAR OF SEEDWUT 


SIRCAR OF KUMNA. 


(continued) 




16 PsROANAHi 


i. 




RUPEES. 




RUrEBS. 


Poormamla 


55,537 


Hav^ly 


140,571 


Babool 


54,476 


Atnoor . . 


33,150 


Kamlapoor 


. 133,740 


Adzumeeumtinhal 


118,303 


Potkujar 


92,872 


Oopar 


157,630 


Do'oor 


. 182,974 


Hasilmalbundur 


21,125 


Ghoogalnaoo 


33,783 


Kochul 


74,318 






Goorjal 


54,108 






Tota 


1 800^712 


Tegura 


91,491 






R^chruk . . 
Poduk 


56,034 






35,917 


SIRCAR OF GATI 


XOTE. 


Areemutulc • , 


16,250 


15 Perganab 


s. 


Karumporee • 


34,385 


Hav^Iy 


. 261,391 


Dursee . * 


59,506 


Kadree Kotukool 


. 230,109 


Toomurgor 


13,136 


Chudulkeldo 


. 168,685 


Chiranoor 


39,038 


Doom . 


33,340 


Pelkoor 


45,474 


Dhurumwurum 


65,000 


Korla 


85,800 


Porunpulee 


> , 37y7l6 


Hasil Rahdaree 


994 


Patoor 
Mulyal 


32,006 
32,436 


Tota 


1 1,077,233 


Womuk 


65,937 






Wuleloo 


77,005 


BELOW THE GH 


ATS. 


Kanilmas 


29,250 


SIRCAR OF CHUNC 


JULPET. 


Goojarmulwa 


47,671 


S-PSBGANAHS 




Torputree 


88,213 


Hav% 


423,373 


Tumla 


. 149,451 


Muneemungul 


66,500 


Doolwupuk 


52,580 


Mawulkaqe ' 


21,700 



Total 1,370,790 



Total 511,572 



APPENDIX. 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD, (continued). 



SIRCAR OF KUNCHEE. 

15 PeRG AMAHS. 

RUPEES, 

Hav^y . . 67,950 

Visnookunchee . .88,185 

Kurgoolee . ; . 274,210 
Kawereebala 
Kourgulcbegulwurna 
Oohumulpoor 



Moosurtank 

Suluktank 

Pedal 

Poree 

Peearmudaja 

Oolkota 

Defauturnee . 

Doja 

Nurayunwamun 



87,825 
92,781 
73,450 
67,304 
75,163 
43,491 
9271 
21,726 
39,726 
25,327 



Hav^ly 

Teogooteepinalee 

Yeldunsoor 

MuDgloor 

Koofar 



46,426 



Total 1,033,482 



SIRCAR OF WULGORAPOOR. 

5 PsRfiANAUS. 



RVrEES. 

249,512 
70,000 

280,000 
28,000 
24,000 

Total 651,512 



SIRCAR OF NUSRUTGURH 
8 Perganahs. 



SIfiCAR OF VELOOR. 

8 Perganahs. 

Hav^ly . . 202,693 

Maltoor . . 130,000 

jOodeealka . . 90,000 

J^'^^^Nuleevyacbgat . 30,750 

Agrum . . 30,000 

Arnee . . 99,332 

Vircbeepoor . . 45,000 

Anoor . . , 120,000 



Havfely 

Teowujna 

Deumuna 

VidoorvenooDunee 

Vetwulum 

Aspopr 

Teerkutloor 

Teerwukpoor 



287,000 
105,000 

17,500 

21,000 
105,000 

35,000 
122,500 

26,250 



Total 719,250 



Total 747,764 



SEWAPULEE. 
12 Perganabs . 



641,594 



OODGEEREE. 
6 Perganabs . 627,236 



SffiGAR OF WUNDWASEE 574,760 
2 M 2 
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SUBAH OP HYDERABAD (continued). 



SIBCAR OP TIRBEA800R, 
10 Perganaiis. 



Havfely 

Juonur 

JoQwbalee 

Buodurkotputun 

Sidebundee 

Debutkooawuleepoor 

Kadeerdanamawal buoaee 

Cb6€naputiHi •« • 

Pryulghat 

Mylapoor 



RUPEES 

193,804 
71,S28 



I3t,g34jir^niachul 
4(»W ^urearpul 



i4,l7i 
1801 
5425 

r •!;.-> 35, 000 
* 31,000 



Bhowungeeree 



Total 481,067 



fi I I U il' J » l i 



SIRCAR OF TREECHENO 
POLY 



Sitoor 



SIRCAR OF CHUNDERGEEREE 
ip Perganahs. 
Havely 
Kotdeipoor 
Chinoor 
Tirpxttjse 



SIRCAR OF TANJORE 14,273 543 Suptoeer 

Pesh u kdapalegaraut 



SIRCAR OF PALUMKOTA. 
12 Peqcanabs. 

mi&j 

17,500 

21,000 

210,000 

8000 



Hav^y 

Ootgaon 

Gonoorapoor 

Kayu Knagoondee 

Teelntaguree' 

CheedBadur 

Sree Mooshtee 



SIRCAB (»r PALOMKOTA 

(continued). 

JtOPBBS. 

7000 
24,500 

350,009 

87,500 
21,000 



Mahmoodbodun 
Seoputqn 



Total 818,665 



Omerpqoree 
-Kalhustee 



13,912 
17,771 

138,741 
52,500 
14,000 
17,982 
28,073 

100,625 
5285 



Total 453,758 



. SIRCAR OF JUGDEO. / 

19 Pebpanahs,. ! 

Hwrfely . . V 48,00* 

7000'Firpasoor , ^ . 141,064 

35,OOotKulavenapoor . 26,250 



t^ 



SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (comanued). 



antOAB OF JUCSDEO 1 


ORCARCWTIBNAl 


ifUL 


(CMKnmw)^ 




(CmithivkdK 


- 




BUPEES. 




HUPKBS. 


Chaovikbaree . , • 


164^500 


Munloorpet • 


26,25* 


KorpoM 


. fi*,0(K) ICunchecpulee 


24,500 


EroQf . ^ Ml i'. 


€6,.>00 TVrpahramud 


• 17,500 


Kushnageeree . ^ 
KftvereqDutun » . 

T* l_l -^1 A. 


. 47,504) 
.r 310,000 


TQtal 


aoi.jfio 


Buklurkpt 


• 1-05,000 


► 




(Nartie omitted) 


299,260 


SIRCAR OF WULBAR. 


KylQQr' .. • 


Ad Ann 


9 PfiRGANA^S. 




RutuUgceree * 


112,000 


Hmhlj 


152,250 


KaDeka&balee 


. 525^00 


Telaneloor 


44,450 


Dburammiroin 


1*3,750 


TernaouiUetoor 


43,750 


Neerbbudmdroog 


187,5000 


Deonaputun 


52,600 


YefcwDkot . . 


.157,500 


Goorloor . • . • 


17,500 


Rjkot' '. 


.192,500 


Noupubad . . 


106,600 


Cbwaputwn . 


r,572j402 


Vekuldeo 
Veltoor 


35,000 


Total 


3^29,628 


262,500 






Tirule^ 

. ;^ t' Total 


210,250 


SIRCAR OF TIRNAMUL. 


' 524,'900 


» .11 Perganahs. 


' . 


i . .^ r .^j 


^-\ 


Havely 


263,070 


SIRCARS OF HYDERABAD. 


Singre«putun 


21,000 


Sirrar of Mahomednu- 




Kulgoorchee 


109,200 


gur 


8,413,507 


Moolkar 


64,500 




579,964 




Poloor 


157,500 


Tlrt x^ail 


713,035 


-L'ajgui 


Panilna 


100,170 




773,398 




Duroeer 
Chugtoar 


, 52,500 
63,000 


Tl A vir 1 1 t*b- i-W/~kn rl o 


1,012,870 
174,268 


Mulungoo 
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SUBAH OF HYDERABAD (febiitwued). 



SmCARS OF HYDERABAD 



(jE^OHTltfUSa); 

Sircar of Chicacole 

•^- Nizamputun 

Kan Ilmas ; 

— ^ Moostufubad- 



RUPEES. 



846,822 Sircar of Kumna 



264,000 
255,000 



tiugur 



Waraogple 
M oulas 
Kurnulgoonda 
Kayulkoonda . 
'Gunpioor 
Modstuza- 



1,669,231 
722,170 
655,664 
521,888 

1,140,532 
943,341 



nugur 



• • 


1,167,705 


Meduk 


1,525,003 


Yelgund 


1,299,445 


Vebbor 


563,612 


Muchleebubdur 


540,919 


Rajmundree 


520,960 


Gootee 


899,894 


Gurumkoondah 


835,073 


Seedwut 


800,712 


Gatekote 


1,370,7901 



SIRCABS OP HYDERABAD 



((mRTurosD)} 



-^ Cbungulpet 
-^ Kunchee 
-4- Nusrutgurh 

— WulgorapooF 

— Veloor . . 

— Sewapula 

— Oodgeeree .• 

— Wundwasee 

— Tireeasoor 

— . Treechenopoly 

— Tanjore 

■^ Palumkota. . 
- Chundurgeeree 

— Jiigdeo 

— Tirnamul 

— Wulbar 



RUPEES. 

1,077,232 

511,572 

1,032,482 

719,250 

651,512 

747,764 

641,594 

627,236 

574,760 

481,367 

18,560,000 

14,273,543 

818,665 

453,758 

3,229,628 

901,190 

924,900 



Total gross revenue of 
the Subah of Hy- 
derabad 



73,536,426 



AfFENIMX. 



SUBAHS OF THE DECAN. 



«71 



SIRCARS. 

AuruDgfibad . • . . 12 . 
Beejapoor • . • . 19 • 
Moohumudabad . . 7 . 
Berar EKchpoor . . 14 . 
Kandesh Bodrfaanpoor 6 . 
Hyderabad • . • • 42 . 

Total 100 

Total gross revenue of the Subahs of the Decan 190,679,388 



MAHALS. 


CItOU HETBNUB. 


, 135 . 

272 . . 
77 . . 
262 . . 
132 . . 
405 . . 


. . 12,767,193 
, . 78,880,009 
. . 7,594,451 
. 12,180,463 
. 5,720,846 
, . 73,536,426 
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Note 40. 

' ' ' ' . I r • . 

AH Ibrahim Khan was, possibly withbtkt'exc^ptkWi^'tht most, 
respectable native ever known by the £nglish^ Yet, at the conclu- 
sion of his Malirat|ta. history, finished in 178^, wh^ ^be miserable 
Shah Aliim was '. under the inbst degr^dbig; i^riaidom^ » the follow- 
ing passage: — ** Consideringwhat had happened t6 Wiswas Rao, 
" in consequence of his presumption, both Si^<Jia and Sevai Mha- 
** doo Rao respected the king's aiithority, and have therefore pro- 
^' spered. Horn great is that king bif okedkwe t& %i)hBm prosperity is 
" obtained, and by disobedience to whom ruin is brought on.^ 

Ali Ibrahim Kb' n was living at Benares, and conld be swayed 
only by Mooslim pride to write such palpable absurdities. Not 
so the historian at the Njzam's court. He wrote for a patron, 
and on pleasing that patron his security depended. Is such a man 
worthy of credit ? 



Note 41. 

Amrut Rao is the present Peshva's half-brother by adoption. 
It was partly on his invitation that Jeswunt Rao Holkar came to 
Poona. Amrut Rao's son, a fine boy, was to have been made 
Peshva, and would have continued so had not Bajee Rao resorted to 
the British government. Amrut Rao, alarmed at the situation 
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to wkic^ his own fbUy and treacberj lad reduMd kim» aban* 
doned bis interested ally Jetwmtt Brno Holkar, afi4 concluded 
K treatj with Genoral Wellealey^ by which he jreoeived a pensiatt 
<>£ seventy thousand pounds per annum. He reaideB at the ^usiial 
place of dtsappomted ambition^ Benaiea. 



Note 4fi. 

With the most consummate Asiatic perfidy was this asni^ameiill 
made to the Mahrattas; and quickly and justly was he punished 
for his treachery. Yet we have affected to rejoice at liberating this 
venerable representative of the house of Timoor from the Mahratta 
yoke ; a yoke he voluntarily imposed on himself. What is Timoor 
4o OBB^ Or we to Timoor^ we^igem^as he ds4i|by the rigfatof con- 
iquest^ andliie revival of the claims of his * wretched ^descendants i9 
01 species of ^Use 'glory, jus inconsistent with red Immanity 4s it ^ 
jDCompatttik with ^dsr isiterests. Thehif^er vre raiae the fiunily 
the more insatiable wiU be their damandB, the mace extravagant 
-iheir expectations. 



Note 43. 

VarioiK^aecounts have been given of this ceremony, i do not 
mean to add to the imrtber; but I think it worth while to reamA, 
mnd 1 haveiseen awnbers, that in no instance did I obaerve the 
least appearanoe of fcar in the manner or oountenanoe of the 
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deluded victims, or the slightest sigrv of intoxication. Yet this is 
the religion, a religion not merely sofibring, but encouraging these 
horrid ceremonies, which some have been hardy enough to oom* 
pare — almost to prefer — to the rdigion of the Gospel. Truly we live 
in perilous times, when men are bold enough to avow that the 
state of religion and morals among the natives of India needs no 
improvement. When strong hints even are thrown out that we 
might imitate them : imitate them in their habitual perversion of 
truth, in their total want of feeling, in their encouragement of 
human sacrifices. 



Note 44. 



€t 



It has been already set forth^ that after the dismemberment 
of Berar, a revenue or country estimated at tln-ee crore of 
rupees still remained to the Peshva. At the commencement of 
the present troubles, the'chout in the Camatic and some distncfe 
on the Toombudra, in all amounting to twelve lacs of rupees, 
were ceded to Hyder to secure his friendship during the im- 
pending contest. In like manner Doulutabad, with its depend- 
encies, rated at twenty, and yielding ten lacs of rupees, were 
transferred to the Nizam. Brodera and other Perganahs in 
Guzerat had long been held an hereditary fief by the Guickwar, 
for which they were bound to perform military services with 
ten thousand horse, and were more especially considered as 
the guardians oi Ahmedabad. But by the defection of Futy 
Siugh, and territorial losses in Guzerat and Kokan, a farther 
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^ diminution of fifty lacs of ropees may be placed to the account 
^ of the war with the English while the late treaty with Sindia^ 
^ and the consequent dismemberment of his hereditary fxeh in 
«< Malva and Candesh, rated at twenty^ye thousand horse, sup* 
^' ported by a revenue of sixty lacs of rupees, threatens instaht 
« destruction to the Poona state/' 
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Note 45. 



The following statament of the Peshva*s revenue is given by 
Lord Valentia> but it must be considered as his nominal and not his 
realised income. In one instance, that of Ahmednugur, I know it 
to be wrong, and I suspect it is so in many others. 



TAhmood 
In Guzerat . • < Jumboseer 

(^Duboy 

Cokan » » • • 

Sevemdroog • » 

fJuneer 
Above the Ghats, N. and 1^ 

< Sungumner 
W. ofPoonah . • K^ ^ 

V^Abii^^dnugur 

/"Savanoor 

Added by the treaty of l Bankapoor 

Seringapatam • . jDarwar 

^Bundelcnod 



BVPSBS. 

200,000 
500,000 
125,000 
900,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
872>838 
751,268 
415,608 
800,000 



Total 7,164,724 
2N2 
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Ahhoiigh I conceive this statement to be inaccurate^ not from 
any want of inquiry ift the noble anthor^ but from tbe mnettled and 
flnctoating state of the Feshva's goTwnment^ it does not comprise 
an entire estimate of his revenues. Wbefterer any grant of land 
is issued, the Peshva always receives a considerable sum, and this 
frequently occurs. He also receives large presents upfxt acknoW'* 
ledging the succession of heirs, to the grants of their fathers or de- 
ceased relations, and large gifts upon several of the Hindoo festi- 
vals. Also upon his own marriage, as well as upon the marriages 
of bis principal chieftains. The revenues of Ahmedabad, amount- 
ibg to nearly fif^laSs of rupees, with presents to the sum oi thirty 
thousttid rupees, are also omitted in the above statement. But ia 
others they have been greatly exaggerated, as in Bundelcund, 
which is stated at eight hundred thousand rupees, where the Pesh« 
va's authority has been barely acknowledged for these several years, 
and if ever admitted; never to the payment of his arrears of revenue. 
But were the Peshva's just demands upon the Guickwar, and the 
Soubedar of the Decan, to be paid, he would receive at least a 
million of pounds ; although he continually prefers these claims, 
and their justice cannot be disputed, he must have long since de- 
spiiired of ever having them cancelled. Whether it has proceeded 
from the neglect of -his servants, or from extreme poverty, I know 
not ; but it has sometimes happened that money has not been pro- 
yi6ed to pay the expenses of his joutnies, and that without one of 
hi^ chieftans, usually Cundy Row Bastia, hiui fbnrished him whh 
the meatid, he would neither have had servants to attend on his 
person, nor money to hate defhiyed his expenses. 
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Note 46. 

It IS somewhat remarkable that the enlightened mind of my 
Lord Wdlesley should have viewed this subject in so obscure 
and vacillating a light. *' The Mahratta chiefs possess no ac- 
<* knowledged right to conclude separate engagements with foreign 
*^ states, unless the tacit permission to make conquests should be 
*^ thought to confer that right; but, even in this case, it must also 
«* be inferred, that they have not the right to conclude engage- 
" ments affecting the Peshva's supremacy. They are bound to 
*^ pay allegiance to the Peshva, and are to all intents and purposes 
*• officers and subjects of llie Mahratta state, of which the Peshva is 
** the supreme executive authority.^^ Appendix 9, to the notes. 
Yet, in the face of this argument. Lord Wellesley had concluded a 
treaty with the Guickwar, and, upon the Peshva's remonstrating 
against it, was told that he had no concern in it. Is it only since 
we admitted the Peshva to the benefits of our alliance that we have 
become so wonderfully ddUcate of his rights and pretensions? 
Even since, in the very teeth of an express article in the treaty of 
Basseen, we concluded a treaty with his brother Amrut Rao, 
agreeing to grant him an annual pension of seventy thousand pounds* 
This was concluded without the Peshva's knowledge. The treaties 
of peace with Sindia and the Raja of Berar were also concluded 
without the Peshva's knowledge; and yet, according to Lord 
Wellesley, Sindia was but an officer and subject of the Mahratta 
state. Yet the grand uncle of this subject had been the guarantee 
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of the treaty of Salbhye ; and it seems rather singular that a 
servant should be a guarantee for his master. But I may be told 
that this did not occur under his Lordship's government. No, 
but it did under a governor who united the simplicity, with the 
vigour and talents, of the first of Romans in Rome's best days. In 
thp ninth article, however, of the treaty of Deogom, and fourteenth 
of Surjee Anjengom, it is expressly stipulated that residents shall 
reside at their respective courts. For what ? if the Raja of Berar 
and Sindia are servants and officers of the Peshva. Lord Wel- 
lesley, upon concluding a subsidiary engagement with the 
Guickwar, justly derided the Peshva's right of interference ; and 
nothing but a wish to argue upon the imaginary principles of the 
Mahratta constitution, could have misled a mind at once so discri* 
minating, and of such commanding powers. Lord Wellesley, fairly 
enough, fought the enemy with their own weapons ; treating them 
as feudatories and servants when they attempted to escape the 
effects of their own acts by so scandalous a subterfuge. Thus 
General Wellesley admirably repelled the necessity of Sindia'9 
consulting the Peshva, by hinting, if that were necessary, he must 
then be in rebellion. 

In reply to one of Sindia's ministers, saying the Peshva must be 
consulted, the General replied, «* He would answer for the Peshva's 
consent/' but observed that '* he had hitherto talked to them under 
" the notion that Scindia was Ihe head of a states and if, instead of 
" tliat light, he wished to be considered as the Peshva's servant, the 
*' case was $0 much, altered as to render a different system neces- 
" aary, and he hinted, in that case, that the Maha Raje was 
♦* now in rebellion.'' (Appendix, Part 2. page 40.) This was 
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A fair answer to so scandalous an evasion ; but how are we to 
reconcile the following speech of the same oflScer to the same 
minister ? " In respect to the Peshva, Major-General Wellesley 
^' denied that his power was identified with that of Doulut Rao 
** Sindia» or that the latter was any thing but the subject of the 
** former.*' Appendix, Part 2, Appendix H, page 12, Calcutta 
edition. 

Such are the contradictory and fluctuating opinions of two 
of our most celebrated characters ; not resulting from want of in- 
fonnation, but simply from receiving the subjects through a Mah- 
ratta medium, and assuming their interested statements, as a just 
elucidation of the principles of their constitution. A Mahratta 
chieftain is a free agent so long as his affairs are prosperous, and he 
is strong enough to maintain his independence; but the iboment 
he experiences a reverse of fortune, he then becomes the willing 
servant of an imaginary master. 

Note 47. 
This was the case under the administration of Nana Fumareese. 

Note 48. 

For an account of these sacred isles, see Captain Wilford's 
Essays in the Asiatic Researches, vol viii. and ix 

THE EHD. 
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